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Message from the Program Chair 


Welcome to the Second USENIX Conference on File and Storage Technologies (FAST ’03). This FAST 
builds on the success of the first FAST conference last spring, initiated by Darrell Long and other prominent 
storage system researchers from academia and industry. 


The FAST ’03 program includes 18 technical papers selected from a pool of 67 submissions. These papers 
represent some of the outstanding work in the area, ranging from RAID design to secure wide-area file 
sharing. An important element of the program 1s a technology session featuring measurement studies to help 
guide future research and development. The program also features three invited sessions highlighting 
research trends and industry directions. These sessions support FAST’s role as a technology-focused forum 
that encourages the exchange of ideas between industry and academic researchers. 


This year’s FAST was blessed with a hard-working and thorough Program Committee of 16 leading 
researchers, including representatives from many of the companies and industry labs most active in this 
area. The PC’s work was complemented by 50 external reviewers. We joined OSDI and several other recent 
major conferences in using Dirk Grunwald’s web-based reviewing system, which he hosted for us on short 
notice at the University of Colorado. Dirk’s assistance eased our work considerably. His system is an 
important contribution to the community. 


The two-round reviewing process for FAST generated over 300 written reviews. Since many PC members 
also submitted papers, we handled potential conflicts of interest conservatively. In particular, PC members 
had no access to the reviewing process for papers authored by their students, postdocs, advisors, home insti- 
tutions, or recent collaborators. The PC selected the final program in an all-day meeting at Duke University 
on Saturday, October 26. Authors of accepted papers revised their work based on feedback from the review- 
ing process, with a PC member acting as a “shepherd’. 


I thank all PC members, reviewers, and authors for your hard work during this process. Your contributions 
will help to build FAST’s reputation for technical and editorial quality comparable to the best conferences 
and journals. I also thank the FAST sponsors, including HP Labs and the Storage Networking Industry 
Association (SNIA), and the USENIX staff for their skilled, friendly handling of all that is needed to pull 
off an event like FAST. 


Jeffrey S. Chase, Duke University 
Program Chair 
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Abstract 


OceanStore is an Internet-scale, persistent data store de- 
signed for incremental scalability, secure sharing, and 
long-term durability. Pond is the OceanStore proto- 
type; it contains many of the features of a complete 
system including location-independent routing, Byzan- 
tine update commitment, push-based update of cached 
copies through an overlay multicast network, and contin- 
uous archiving to erasure-coded form. In the wide area, 
Pond outperforms NFS by up to a factor of 4.6 on read- 
intensive phases of the Andrew benchmark, but under- 
performs NFS by as much as a factor of 7.3 on write- 
intensive phases. Microbenchmarks show that write 
performance is limited by the speed of erasure coding 
and threshold signature generation, two important ar- 
eas of future research. Further microbenchmarks show 
that Pond manages replica consistency in a bandwidth- 
efficient manner and quantify the latency cost imposed 
by this bandwidth savings. 


1 Introduction 


One of the dominant costs of storage today is manage- 
ment: maintaining the health and performance charac- 
teristics of data over the long term. Two recent trends 
can help ameliorate this problem. First, the rise of the 
Internet over the last decade has spawned the advent of 
universal connectivity; the average computer user today 
is increasingly likely to be connected to the Internet via 
a high-bandwidth link. Second, disk storage capacity per 
unit cost has skyrocketed; assuming growth continues ac- 
cording to Moore’s law, a terabyte of EIDE storage will 
cost $100 US in under three years. These trends present 
a unique opportunity for file system designers: for the 
first time, one can imagine providing truly durable, self- 
maintaining storage to every computer user. 

OceanStore [14, 26] is an Internet-scale, cooperative 
file system designed to harness these trends to provide 


*Research supported by NSF career award #ANI-9985250, NFS 
ITR award #CCR-0085899, and California MICRO award #00-049. 
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high durability and universal availability to its users 
through a two-tiered storage system. The upper tier 
in this hierarchy consists of powerful, well-connected 
hosts which serialize changes and archive results. The 
lower tier, in contrast, consists of less powerful hosts— 
including users’ workstations—which mainly provide 
storage resources to the system. Dividing the system 
into two tiers in this manner allows for powerful, well- 
connected hosts to provide services that demand many 
resources, while at the same time harnessing the vast 
storage resources available on less powerful or less well- 
connected hosts. 


The unit of storage in OceanStore is the data object, 
onto which applications map more familiar user inter- 
faces. For example, Pond includes both an electronic 
mail application and a UNIX file system. To allow for the 
greatest number of potential OceanStore applications, 
we place the following requirements on the object inter- 
face. First, information must be universally accessible; 
the ability to read a particular object should not be lim- 
ited by the user’s physical location. Second, the system 
should balance the tension between privacy and informa- 
tion sharing; while some applications demand the ability 
to aggressively read- and write-share data between users, 
others require their data to be kept in the strictest confi- 
dence. Third, an easily understandable and usable con- 
sistency model is crucial to information sharing. Fourth, 
privacy complements integrity; the system should guar- 
antee that the data read is that which was written. 


With this interface in mind, we designed OceanStore 
under the guidance of two assumptions. First, the in- 
frastructure is untrusted except in aggregate. We expect 
hosts and routers to fail arbitrarily. This failure may be 
passive, such as a host snooping messages in attempt to 
violate users’ privacy, or it may be active, such as a host 
injecting messages to disrupt some protocol. In aggre- 
gate, however, we expect hosts to be trustworthy; specif- 
ically, we often assume that no more than some fraction 
of a given set of hosts are faulty or malicious. 


A second assumption is that the infrastructure is con- 
stantly changing. The performance of existing com- 
munication paths varies, and resources continually en- 
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Description 


Name Meaning 





BGUID block GUID secure hash of a block of data 
VGUD | versionGUID | BGUID of the root block of a version 
AGUD active GUID names a complete stream of versions 


Table 1: Summary of Globally Unique Identifiers (GUIDs). 


ter and exit the network, often without warning. Such 
constant flux has historically proven difficult for admin- 
istrators to handle. At a minimum, the system must be 
self-organizing and self-repairing; ideally, it will be self- 
tuning as well. Achieving such a level of adaptability 
requires both the redundancy to tolerate faults and dy- 
namic algorithms to efficiently utilize this redundancy. 

The challenge of OceanStore, then, is to design a 
system which provides an expressive storage interface 
to users while guaranteeing high durability atop an un- 
trusted and constantly changing base. In this paper, we 
present Pond, the OceanStore prototype. This prototype 
contains most of the features essential to a full system; 
it is built on a self-organizing location and routing in- 
frastructure, it automatically allocates new replicas of 
data objects based on usage patterns, it utilizes fault- 
tolerant algorithms for critical services, and it durably 
stores data in erasure-coded form. Most importantly, 
Pond contains a sufficiently complete implementation of 
the OceanStore design to give a reasonable estimate of 
the performance of a full system. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. 
We present the OceanStore interface in Section 2, fol- 
lowed by a description of the system architecture in Sec- 
tion 3. We discuss implementation details particular to 
the current prototype in Section 4, and in Sections 5 and 6 
we discuss our experimental framework and performance 
results. We discuss related work in Section 7, and we 
conclude in Section 8. 


2 Data Model 


This section describes the OceanStore data model—the 
view of the system that is presented to client applications. 
This model is designed to be quite general, allowing 
for a diverse set of possible applications—including file 
systems, electronic mail, and databases with full ACID 
(atomicity, consistency, isolation, and durability) seman- 
tics. We first describe the storage layout. 


2.1 Storage Organization 


An OceanStore data object is an analog to a file in a tra- 
ditional file system. These data objects are ordered se- 
quences of read-only versions, and—in principle-—every 
version of every object is kept forever. Versioning sim- 
plifies many issues with OceanStore’s caching and repli- 
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Figure 1: A data object is a sequence of read-only versions, 
collectively named by an active GUID, or AGUID. Each ver- 
sion is a B-tree of read-only blocks; child pointers are secure 
hashes of the blocks to which they point and are called block 
GUIDs. User data is stored in the leaf blocks. The block GUID 
of the top block is called the version GUID, or VGUID. Here, 
in version i + 1, only data blocks 6 and 7 were changed from 
version 7, so only those two new blocks (and their new parents) 
are added to the system; all other blocks are simply referenced 
by the same BGUIDs as in the previous version. 


cation model. As an additional benefit, it allows for time 
travel, as popularized by Postgres [34] and the Elephant 
File System [30]; users can view past versions of a file or 
directory in order to recover accidentally deleted data. 


Figure | illustrates the storage layout of a data object. 
Each version of an object contains metadata, the actual 
user-specified data, and one or more references to pre- 
vious versions. The entire stream of versions of a given 
data object is named by an identifier we call its active 
globally-unique identifier, or AGUID for short, which 
is a cryptographically-secure hash of the concatenation 
of an application-specified name and the owner’s public 
key. Including this key securely prevents namespace col- 
lisions between users and simplifies access control. 


To provide secure and efficient support for versioning, 
each version of a data object is stored in a data structure 
similar to a B-tree, in which a block references each child 
by a cryptographically-secure hash of the child block’s 
contents. This hash is called the block GUID, or BGUID, 
and we define the version GUID, or VGUID, to be the 
BGUID of the top block. When two versions of a data 
object share the same contents, they reference the same 
BGUIDs; a small difference between versions requires 
only a small amount of additional storage. Because they 
are named by secure hashes, child blocks are read-only. 
It can be shown that this hierarchical hashing technique 
produces a VGUID which is a cryptographically-secure 
hash of the entire contents of a version [20]. Table | 
enumerates the types of GUIDs in the system. 
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2.2 Application-specific Consistency 


In this section, we describe the consistency mechanisms 
provided to readers and writers of data objects. We define 
an update to be the operation of adding a new version 
to the head of the version stream of one or more data 
objects. In OceanStore, updates are applied atomically 
and are represented as an array of potential actions each 
guarded by a predicate. This choice was inspired by the 
Bayou system [8]. Example actions include replacing 
a set of bytes in the object, appending new data to the 
end of the object, and truncating the object. Example 
predicates include checking the latest version number of 
the object and comparing a region of bytes within the 
object to an expected value. 

Encoding updates in this way allows OceanStore to 
supporta wide variety of application-defined consistency 
semantics. For example, a database application could im- 
plement optimistic concurrency control with ACID se- 
mantics by letting the predicate of each update check for 
changes in the read set, and if none are found, apply- 
ing the write set in the update’s action. In contrast, the 
operation of adding a message to a mailbox stored as a 
data object could be implemented as an append opera- 
tion with a vacuous predicate. One important design de- 
cision in OceanStore was not to support explicit locks or 
leases on data, and to instead rely on our update model 
to provide consistency; if necessary, the atomicity of our 
updates allows locks to be built at the application layer. 

Along with predicates over updates, OceanStore al- 
lows client applications to specify predicates over reads. 
For example, a client may require that the data of a read 
be no older than 30 seconds, it may require the most- 
recently written data, or it may require the data from a 
specific version in the past. 


3 System Architecture 


We now discuss the architecture of the OceanStore 
system that implements the application-level interface 
of the previous section. The unit of synchronization 
in OceanStore is the data object. Consequently, al- 
though changes to a particular object must be coordi- 
nated through shared resources, changes to different ob- 
jects are independent. OceanStore exploits this inter- 
object parallelism in order to achieve scalability; adding 
additional physical components allows the system to sup- 
port more data objects. 


3.1 Virtualization through Tapestry 


OceanStore is constructed from interacting resources 
(such as permanent blocks of storage or processes man- 
aging the consistency of data). These resources are vir- 


tual in that they are not permanently tied to a particular 
piece of hardware and can move at any time. A virtual 
resource is named by a globally unique identifier (GUID) 
and contains the state required to provide some service. 
For caches or blocks of storage, this state is the data it- 
self. For more complicated services, this state involves 
things like history, pending queues, or commit logs. 

Virtualization is enabled by a decentralized object lo- 
cation and routing system (DOLR) called Tapestry [12]. 
Tapestry is a scalable overlay network, built on TCP/IP, 
that frees the OceanStore implementation from worry- 
ing about the location of resources. Each message sent 
through Tapestry is addressed with a GUID rather than 
an IP address; Tapestry routes the message to a physi- 
cal host containing a resource with that GUID. Further, 
Tapestry is locality aware: if there are several resources 
with the same GUID, it locates (with high probability) 
one that is among the closest to the message source. 

Both hosts and resources are named by GUIDs. A 
physical host joins Tapestry by supplying a GUID to 
identify itself, after which other hosts can route mes- 
sages to it. Hosts publish the GUIDs of their resources 
in Tapestry. Other hosts can then route messages to these 
resources. Unlike other overlay networks, Tapestry does 
not restrict the placement of resources in the system. Of 
course, a node may unpublish a resource or leave the net- 
work at any time. 


3.2 Replication and Consistency 


A data object is a sequence of read-only versions, con- 
sisting of read-only blocks, securely named by BGUIDs. 
Consequently, the replication of these blocks introduces 
no consistency issues; a block may be replicated as 
widely as is convenient, and simply knowing the BGUID 
of a block allows a host to verify its integrity. For this 
reason, OceanStore hosts publish the BGUIDs of the 
blocks they store in Tapestry. Remote hosts can then read 
these blocks by sending messages addressed with the de- 
sired BGUIDs through Tapestry. 

In contrast, the mapping from the name of a data 
object (its AGUID) to the latest version of that object 
(named by a VGUID), may change over time as the file 
changes. To limit consistency traffic, OceanStore imple- 
ments primary-copy replication [10]. Each object has a 
single primary replica, which serializes and applies all 
updates to the object and creates a digital certificate map- 
ping an AGUID to the VGUID of the most recent ver- 
sion. The certificate, called a heartbeat, is a tuple con- 
taining an AGUID, a VGUID, a timestamp, and a version 
sequence number. In addition to maintaining the AGUID 
to latest VGUID mapping, the primary replica also en- 
forces access control restrictions and serializes concur- 
rent updates from multiple users. 
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To securely verify that it receives the latest heartbeat 
for a given object, a client may include a nonce in its 
signed request; in this case the resulting response from 
the primary replica will also contain the client’s name 
and nonce and be signed with the primary’s key. This 
procedure is rarely necessary, however, since common 
applications can tolerate somewhat looser consistency 
semantics. Our NFS client, for example, only requests 
new heartbeats which are less than 30 seconds old. 

We implement the primary replica as a small set of co- 
operating servers to avoid giving a single machine com- 
plete control over a user’s data. These servers, col- 
lectively called the inner ring, use a Byzantine-fault- 
tolerant protocol to agree on all updates to the data object 
and digitally sign the result. This protocol allows the ring 
to operate correctly even if some members fail or behave 
maliciously. The inner ring implementation is discussed 
in detail in Section 3.6. The primary replica is a virtual 
resource, and can be mapped on a variety of different 
physical servers during the lifetime of an object. Further, 
the fact that objects are independent of one another pro- 
vides maximal flexibility to distribute primary replicas 
among physical inner ring servers to balance load. 

In addition to the primary replica, there are two other 
types of resources used to store information about an ob- 
ject: archival fragments and secondary replicas. These 
are mapped on different OceanStore servers from those 
handling the inner ring. We discuss each in turn. 


3.3. Archival Storage 


While simple replication provides for some fault toler- 
ance, it is quite inefficient with respect to the total stor- 
age consumed. For example, by creating two replicas of 
a data block, we achieve tolerance of one failure for an 
addition 100% storage cost. In contrast, erasure codes 
achieve much higher fault tolerance for the same addi- 
tional storage cost. 

An erasure code [2] is a mathematical technique by 
which a block is divided into m identically-sized frag- 
ments, which are then encoded into n fragments, where 
n > m. The quantity r = “= < 1 is called the rate 
of encoding. A rate r code increases the storage cost 
by a factor of , The key property of erasure codes is 
that the original object can be reconstructed from any m 
fragments. For example, encoding a block using a rate 
5 code and m = 16 produces 32 fragments, any arbi- 
trary 16 of which are sufficient to reconstruct the original 
block. Intuitively, one can thus see that erasure encoding 
produces far higher fault tolerance for the storage used 
than replication. A detailed analysis confirming this in- 
tuition can be found in our earlier work [36]. In the pro- 
totype, we use a Cauchy Reed-Solomon code [2] with 
m = 16 andn = 32. 
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Erasure codes are utilized in OceanStore as follows. 
After an update is applied by the primary replica, all 
newly created blocks are erasure-coded and the result- 
ing fragments are distributed to OceanStore servers for 
storage. Any machine in the system may store archival 
fragments, and the primary replica uses Tapestry to dis- 
tribute the fragments uniformly throughout the system 
based on a deterministic function of their fragment num- 
ber and the BGUID of the block they encode.! To re- 
construct a block at some future time, a host simply uses 
Tapestry to discover a sufficient number of fragments and 
then performs the decoding process. 


3.4 Caching of Data Objects 


Erasure coding, as we have seen, provides very high 
durability for the storage used. However, reconstruct- 
ing a block from erasure codes is an expensive process; 
at least m fragments must be recovered, and assuming 
that the fragments of a block were stored on distinct ma- 
chines for failure independence, this recovery requires 
the use of m distinct network cards and disk arms. 

To avoid the costs of erasure codes on frequently-read 
objects, OceanStore also employs whole-block caching. 
Toread a block, a host first queries Tapestry for the block 
itself; if it is not available the host then retrieves the frag- 
ments for the block using Tapestry and performs the de- 
coding process. In either case, the host next publishes 
its possession of the block in Tapestry; a subsequent read 
by a second host will find the cached block through the 
first. Thus the cost of retrieval from the archive is amor- 
tized over all of the readers. Importantly, reconstructed 
blocks are only soft state; since they can be reconstructed 
from the archive at any time (for some cost), they can be 
discarded whenever convenient. This soft-state nature of 
reconstructed blocks allows for caching decisions to be 
made in a locally greedy manner (Pond uses LRU). 

For reading a particular version of a document, the 
technique described in the previous paragraph is suffi- 
cient to ensure a correct result. However, often an ap- 
plication needs to read the latest version of a document. 
To do so, it utilizes Tapestry to retrieve a heartbeat for 
the object from its primary replica. This heartbeat is a 
signed and dated certificate that securely maps the ob- 
ject’s AGUID to the VGUID of its latest version. 

OceanStore supports efficient, push-based update of 
the secondary replicas of an object by organizing them 
into an application-level multicast tree. This tree, rooted 
at the primary replica for the object, is called the dis- 
semination tree for that object. Every time the primary 


! While using Tapestry in this manner yields some degree of failure 
independence between fragments encoding the same block, it is prefer- 
able to achieve this independence more explicitly. We have a proposal 
for doing so [37], but it is not yet implemented. 
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Figure 2: The path of an OceanStore update. An update pro- 
ceeds from the client to the primary replica for its target data 
object. There, it is serialized with other updates and applied to 
that target. A heartbeat is generated, certifying the new latest 
version, and multicast along with the update down the dissem- 
ination tree to other replicas. Simultaneously, the new version 
is erasure-coded and sent to archival storage servers. 


replica applies an update to create a new version, it sends 
the corresponding update and heartbeat down the dissem- 
ination tree. Updates are thus multicast directly to sec- 
ondary replicas. The dissemination tree is built in a self- 
organizing fashion; each new secondary replica utilizes 
Tapestry to locate a nearby, pre-existing replica to serve 
as a parent in this tree. A more sophisticated version of 
this algorithm is examined elsewhere [5]. 


3.5 The Full Update Path 


In this section, we review the full path of an update. We 
will postpone the description of the primary replica until 
the next section. 

Figure 2 shows the path of an update in OceanStore. 
As shown, updates to an object are passed through 
Tapestry to the primary replica for that object. Once 
the updates are serialized and committed by the primary 
replica, they are passed down the dissemination tree to 
secondary replicas that are currently caching the object. 
These updates are applied to replicas, thereby keeping 
them up-to-date. Once updates are applied, they become 
visible to clients sharing that object. Simultaneous with 
updating secondary replicas, the primary replica encodes 
new data in an erasure code, sending the resulting frag- 
ments to other OceanStore servers for long-term storage. 

Note that Figure 2 illustrates the path of updates for a 
single object. As shown in Section 6, the process of com- 
mitting updates by the primary replica is computationally 
intensive. Thus, it is an important aspect of the system 
that primary replicas can be distributed among inner ring 
servers to balance load. 


3.6 The Primary Replica 


Section 3.2 shows that each data object in OceanStore is 
assigned an inner ring, a Set of servers that implement the 
object’s primary replica. These servers securely apply 
updates and create new versions. They serialize concur- 
rent writes, enforce access control, check update predi- 
cates, and sign a heartbeat for each new version. 

To construct this primary replica in a fault-tolerant 
manner, we adapt a Byzantine agreement protocol devel- 
oped by Castro and Liskov [4]. Byzantine agreement is a 
distributed decision process in which all non-faulty par- 
ticipants reach the same decision as long as more than 
two-thirds of the participants follow the protocol cor- 
rectly. That is, for a group of size 3f + 1, no more 
than f servers may be faulty. The faulty machines may 
fail arbitrarily: they may halt, send incorrect messages, 
or deliberately try to disrupt the agreement. Unfortu- 
nately, Byzantine agreement requires a number of mes- 
sages quadratic in the number of participants, so it is in- 
feasible for use in synchronizing a large number of repli- 
cas; this infeasibility motivates our desire to Keep the pri- 
mary replicas of an object small in number. 

The Castro and Liskov algorithm has been shown to 
perform quite well in a fault-tolerant network file system. 
We modify the algorithm for our distributed file system 
in the following important ways. 


Public Key Cryptography: Byzantine agreement pro- 
tocols require that participants authenticate the messages 
they send. There are two versions of the Castro-Liskov 
protocol. In the first version, this authentication was ac- 
complished with public-key cryptography. A more re- 
cent version used symmetric-key message authentication 
codes (MACs) for performance reasons: a MAC can be 
computed two or three orders of magnitude faster than a 
public-key signature. 

MACs, however, have a downside common to all sym- 
metric key cryptography: they only authenticate mes- 
sages between two fixed machines. Neither machine can 
subsequently prove the authenticity of a message to a 
third party. MACs complicate Castro and Liskov’s lat- 
ter algorithm, but they feel the resulting improvement in 
performance justifies the extra complexity. 

In OceanStore we use aggressive replication to im- 
prove data object availability and client-perceived access 
latency. Without third-party verification, each machine 
would have to communicate directly with the inner ring 
to validate the integrity of the data it stores. The compu- 
tation and communication required to keep each replica 
consistent would limit the maximum number of copies 
of any data object—even for read-only data. 

We therefore modified the Castro-Liskov protocol to 
use MACs for all communication internal to the inner 
ring, while using public-key cryptography to commu- 
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nicate with all other machines. In particular, a digital 
signature certifies each agreement result. As such, sec- 
ondary replicas can locally verify the authenticity of data 
received from other replicas or out of the archive. Con- 
sequently, most read traffic can be satisfied completely 
by the second tier of replicas. Even when clients insist 
on communicating directly with the ring for maximum 
consistency, it need only provide a heartbeat certifying 
the latest version; data blocks can still be sourced from 
secondary replicas. 


Computing signatures is expensive; however, we 
amortize the added cost of each agreement over the num- 
ber of replicas that receive the result. Public-key cryp- 
tography allows the inner ring to push updates to repli- 
cas without authenticating the result for each individu- 
ally. Also, the increased ability of secondary replicas to 
handle client requests without contacting the inner ring 
may significantly reduce the number of agreements per- 
formed on the inner ring. We analyze the full perfor- 
mance implications of digital signatures in Section 6. 


Proactive Threshold Signatures: Traditional Byzantine 
agreement protocols guarantee correctness if no more 
than f servers fail during the life of the system, this 
restriction is impractical for a long-lived system. Cas- 
tro and Liskov address this shortcoming by rebooting 
servers from a secure operating system image at regu- 
lar intervals [4]. They assume that keys are protected via 
cryptographic hardware and that the set of servers partic- 
ipating in the Byzantine agreement is fixed. 


In OceanStore, we would like considerable more flex- 
ibility in choosing the membership of the inner ring. To 
do so, we employ proactive threshold signatures [22], 
which allow us to replace machines in the inner ring 
without changing public keys. 

A threshold signature algorithm pairs a single public 
key with / private key shares. Each of the / servers uses 
its key share to generate a signature share, and any k 
correctly generated signature shares may be combined 
by any party to produce a full signature. We set | = 
3f + 1andk = f + 1, so that a correct signature proves 
that the inner ring made a decision under the Byzantine 
agreement algorithm. 


A proactive threshold signature scheme is a threshold 
signature scheme in which a new set of | key shares may 
be computed that are independent of any previous set; 
while k of the new shares may be combined to produce 
a correct signature, signature shares generated from key 
shares from distinct sets cannot be combined to produce 
full signatures. 

To change the composition of an inner ring, the exist- 
ing hosts of that ring participate in a distributed algorithm 
with the new hosts to compute a second set of / shares. 
These shares are independent of the original set: shares 
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from the two sets cannot be combined to produce a valid 
Signature. Once the new shares are generated and dis- 
tributed to the new servers, the old servers delete their old 
shares. By the Byzantine assumption, at most f = k — 1 
of the old servers are faulty, and the remainder will cor- 
rectly delete their old key shares, rendering it impossi- 
ble to generate new signatures with the them. Because 
the public key has not changed, however, clients can still 
verify new signatures using the same public key. 


A final benefit of threshold signatures is revealed when 
they are combined with the routing and location services 
of Tapestry. Rather than directly publishing their own 
GUIDs, the hosts in the inner ring publish themselves 
under the AGUIDs of the objects they serve. When the 
composition of the ring changes, the new servers publish 
themselves in the same manner. Since the ring’s public 
key does not change, clients of the ring need not worry 
about its exact composition; the knowledge of its key and 
the presence of Tapestry are sufficient to contact it. 


The Responsible Party: Byzantine agreement allows us 
to build a fault-tolerant primary replica for each data ob- 
ject. By also using public-key cryptography, threshold 
signatures, and Tapestry, we achieve the ability to dy- 
namically change the hosts implementing that replica in 
response to failures or changing usage conditions. One 
difficulty remains, however: who chooses the hosts in the 
first place? 


To solve this problem, we rely on an entity known as 
the responsible party, so named for its responsibility to 
choose the hosts that make up inner rings. This entity 
is a server which publishes sets of failure-independent 
nodes discovered through offline measurement and anal- 
ysis [37]. Currently, we access this server through 
Tapestry, but simply publishing such sets on a secure web 
site would also suffice. An inner ring is created by select- 
ing one node from each of 3f + 1 independent sets. 


Superficially, the responsible party seems to introduce 
a single point of failure into the system. While this is true 
to an extent, it 1s a limited one. The responsible party it- 
self never sees the private key shares used by the primary 
replica; these are generated through a distributed algo- 
rithm involving only the servers of the inner ring, and 
new groups of shares are also generated in this manner. 
Thus, a compromise in the privacy of the data stored by 
the responsible party will not endanger the integrity of 
file data. As with primary replicas, there can be many re- 
sponsible parties in the system; the responsible party thus 
presents no scalability issue. Furthermore, the online in- 
terface to the responsible party only provides the read- 
only results of an offline computation; there are known 
solutions for building scalable servers to provide such a 
service. 
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4 Prototype 


This section describes important aspects of the imple- 
mentation of the prototype, as well as the ways in which 
it differs from our system description. 


4.1 Software Architecture 


We built Pond in Java, atop the Staged Event-Driven Ar- 
chitecture (SEDA) [39], since prior research indicates 
that event-driven servers behave more gracefully under 
high load than traditional threading mechanisms [39]. 
Each Pond subsystem is implemented as a stage, a self- 
contained component with its own state and thread pool. 
Stages communicate with each other by sending events. 

Figure 3 shows the main stages in Pond and their in- 
terconnections. Not all components are required for all 
OceanStore machines; stages may be added or removed 
to reconfigure a server. Stages on the left are necessary 
for servers in the inner ring, while stages on the right are 
generally associated with clients’ machines. 

The current code base of Pond contains approximately 
50,000 semicolons and is the work of five core graduate 
student developers and as many undergraduate interns. 


4.2 Language Choice 


We implemented Pond in Java for several reasons. The 
most important was speed of development. Unlike C or 
C++, Java is strongly typed and garbage collected. These 
two features greatly reduce debugging time, especially 
for a large project with a rapid development pace. 

The second reason we chose Java was that we wanted 
to build our system using an event driven architecture, 
and the SEDA prototype, SandStorm, was readily avail- 
able. Furthermore, unlike multithreaded code written 
in C or C++, multithreaded code in Java is quite easy 
to port. To illustrate this portability, our code base, 
which was implemented and tested solely on Debian 
GNU/Linux workstations, was ported to Windows 2000 
in under a week of part-time work. 

Unfortunately our choice of programming language 
also introduced some complications; foremost among 
these is the unpredictability introduced by garbage col- 
lection. All current production Java Virtual Machines 
(JVMs) we surveyed use so-called “stop the world” col- 
lectors, in which every thread in the system is halted 
while the garbage collector runs*. Any requests cur- 
rently being processed when garbage collection starts are 
stalled for on the order of one hundred milliseconds. Re- 
quests that travel across machines may be stopped by 
several collections in serial. While this event does not 


“We currently use JDK 1.3 for Linux from IBM. See 
http://www.ibm.com/developerworks/java/jdk/linux130/. 
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Figure 3: Prototype Software Architecture. Pond is built 
atop SEDA. Components within a single host are implemented 
as stages (shown as boxes) which communicate through events 
(shown as arrows). Not all stages run on every host; only inner 
ring hosts run the Byzantine agreement stage, for example. 


happen often, it can add several seconds of delay to a 
task normally measured in tens of milliseconds. 

To adjust for these anomalies, we report the median 
value and the Oth and 95th percentile values for exper- 
iments that are severely effected by garbage collection 
instead of the more typical mean and standard deviation. 
We feel this decision is justified because the effects of 
garbage collection are merely an artifact of our choice of 
language rather than an inherent property of the system; 
an implementation of our system in C or C++ would not 
exhibit this behavior. 


4.3 


Most of the core functionality of the inner ring is imple- 
mented in Pond, with the following exception. We do 
not currently implement view changes or checkpoints, 
two components of the Castro-Liskov algorithm which 
are used to handle host failure. However, this defi- 
ciency should not sufficiently affect our results; Castro 
and Liskov found only a 2% performance degradation 
due to recovery operations while running the Andrew500 
benchmark [4] on their system. 

Lastly, our current signature scheme is a threshold ver- 
sion of RSA developed by Shoup [32]. We plan to im- 
plement a proactive algorithm, most likely Rabin’s [22], 
soon; since the mathematics of the two schemes is simi- 
lar, we expect similar performance from them as well. 


Inner Ring Issues 


5S Experimental Setup 


We use two experimental test beds to measure our sys- 
tem. The first test bed consists of a local cluster of forty- 
two machines at Berkeley. Each machine in the cluster is 
a IBM xSeries 330 1U rackmount PC with two 1.0 GHz 
Pentium HI CPUs, 1.5 GB ECC PC133 SDRAM, and 
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Figure 4: Storage Overhead. Objects of size less than the 
block size of 8 kB still require one block of storage. For suffi- 
ciently large objects, the metadata is negligible. The cost added 
by the archive is a function of the encoding rate. For example, 
arate 1/4 code increases the storage cost by a factor of 4.8. 


two 36 GB IBM UltraStar 36LZX hard drives. The ma- 
chines use a single Intel PRO/1000 XF gigabit Ethernet 
adaptor to connect to a Packet Engines PowerRail giga- 
bit switch. The operating system on each node is Debian 
GNU/Linux 3.0 (woody), running the Linux 2.4.18 SMP 
kernel. The two disks run in software RAID 0 (striping) 
mode using md raidtools-0.90. During our experiments 
the cluster is otherwise unused. 


The second test bed is PlanetLab, an open, global test 
bed for developing, deploying, and accessing new net- 
work services (see http://www.planet-lab.org/). The sys- 
tem currently operates on 101 nodes spread across 43 
sites throughout North America, Europe, Australia, and 
New Zealand. While the hardware configuration of the 
machines varies slightly, most of the nodes are 1.2 GHz 
Pentium III CPUs with 1 GB of memory. 


For some of our experiments we use a subset of Plan- 
etLab distributed throughout the San Francisco Bay Area 
in California, USA. The machines that comprise the 
group of “Bay Area” servers include one machine from 
each of the following sites: University of California in 
Berkeley, CA; Lawrence Berkeley National Laboratories 
in Berkeley, CA; Intel Research Berkeley in Berkeley, 
CA; and Stanford University in Palo Alto, CA. 


6 Results 


In this section, we present a detailed performance anal- 
ysis of Pond. Our results demonstrate the performance 
characteristics of the system and highlight promising 
areas for further research. 
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Table 2: Results of the Latency Microbenchmark in the Local 
Area. All nodes are hosted on the cluster. Ping latency between 
nodes in the cluster is 0.2 ms. We nun with the archive enabled 
and disabled while varying the update size and key length. 


6.1 Storage Overhead 


We first measure the storage overhead imposed by our 
data model. As discussed in Section 2, the data object 
is represented as a B-tree with metadata appended to the 
top block. When the user data portion of the data object 
is smaller than the block size, the overhead of the top 
block dominates the storage overhead. As the user data 
increases in size, the overhead of the top block and any 
interior blocks becomes negligible. Figure 4 shows the 
overhead due to the B-tree for varying data sizes. 

The storage overhead is further increased by erasure 
coding each block. Figure 4 shows that this increase is 
proportional to the inverse of the rate of encoding. En- 
coding an 8kB block using arate r = $ (m = 16,n = 
32) and 7 = ; (m = 16,n = 64) code increases the 
storage overhead by a factor of 2.7 and 4.8, respectfully. 
The overhead is somewhat higher than the inverse rate 
of encoding because some additional space is required to 
make fragments self-verifying. See [38] for details. 


6.2 Update Performance 


We use two benchmarks to understand the raw update 
performance of Pond. 


The Latency Microbenchmark: In the first mi- 
crobenchmark, a single client submits updates of vari- 
Ous sizes to a four-node inner ring and measures the time 
from before the request is signed until the signature over 
the result is checked. To warm the JVM?, we update 40 
MB of data or perform 1000 updates, depending on the 
size of the update being tested. We pause for ten sec- 
onds to allow the system to quiesce and then perform a 
number of updates, pausing 100 ms between the response 
from one update and the request for the next. We report 


3 Because Java code is generally optimized at runtime, the first sev- 
eral executions of a line of code are generally slow, as the runtime sys- 
tem is still optimizing it. Performing several passes through the code 
to allow this optimization to occur is called warming the JVM. 
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Phase 4kB Update | 2 MB Update 
Check Validity 03 0.4 
Serialize 6.1 26.6 
Update 1.5 113.0 
Archive 4.5 566.9 
Sign Result 77.8 10 

Table 3: Latency Breakdown of an Update. The majority 


of the time in a small update performed on the cluster is spent 
computing the threshold signature share over the result. With 
larger updates, the time to apply and archive the update domi- 
nates signature time. 





Inner Avg. | Update Update Latency (ms) 
Ring Client Ping Size 5% | Median 95% 
Cluster | Cluster 0.2 4 kB 98 99 100 
Cluster 128 
3036 
Bay UCSD | 23.2 | 4kB | 144 155 166 
Area 2 MB | 8763 9626 | 10231 


Table 4: Results of the Latency Microbenchmark Run in the 
Wide Area. All tests were run with the archive enabled using 
1024-bit keys. “Avg. Ping” is the average ping time in millisec- 
onds from the client machine to each of the inner ring servers. 
UCSD is the University of Califomia at San Diego. 


the latency of the median, the fifth percentile, and the 
ninety-fifth percentile. 

We run this benchmark with a variety of parameters, 
placing the nodes in various locations through the net- 
work. Table 2 presents the results of several experiments 
running the benchmark on the cluster, which show the 
performance of the system apart from wide-area network 
effects. This isolation highlights the computational cost 
of an update. While 512-bit RSA keys do not provide 
sufficient security, we present the latency of the system 
using them as an estimate of the effect of increasing 
processor performance. Signature computation time is 
quadratic in the number of bits; a 1024-bit key signature 
takes four times as long to compute as a 512-bit one. The 
performance of the system using 512-bit keys is thus a 
conservative estimate of its speed after two iterations of 
Moore’s law (roughly 36 months). 

Table 3 presents a breakdown of the latency of an 
update on the cluster. In the check validity phase, the 
client’s signature over the object is checked. In the se- 
rialization phase, the inner ring servers perform the first 
half of the Byzantine agreement process, ensuring they 
all process the same updates in the same order. In the 
update and archive phases, the update is applied to a data 
object and the resulting version is archived. The final 
phase completes the process, producing a signed heart- 
beat over the new version. It is clear from Table 3 that 
most of the time in a small update is spent computing the 
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Figure 5: Throughput in the Local Area. This graph shows 
the update throughput in terms of both operations per second 
(left axis) and bytes per second (right axis) as a function of up- 
date size. While the ops/s number falls off quickly with update 
size, throughput in bytes per second continues to increase. All 
experiments are run with 1024-bit keys. The data shown is the 
average of three trials, and the standard deviation for all points 
is less than 3% of the mean. 


threshold signature share over the result. With larger up- 
dates, the time to apply and archive the update is large, 
and the signature time is less important. Although we 
have not yet quantified the cost of increasing the ring 
size, the serialize phase requires quadratic communica- 
tion costs in the size of the ring. The other phases, in 
contrast, scale at worst linearly in the ring size. 


Table 4 presents the cost of the update including net- 
work effects. Comparing rows one and two, we see that 
moving the client to UCSD adds only the network la- 
tency between it and the inner ring to the total update 
time for small updates. Comparing rows two and three 
we see that distributing the inner ring throughout the 
Bay Area increases the median latency by only 23% for 
small updates. Since increased geographic scale yields 
increased failure independence, this point is very en- 
couraging. For larger updates, bandwidth limitations be- 
tween the PlanetLab machines prevent optimal times in 
the wide area; it is thus important that a service provider 
implementing a distributed inner ring supply sufficient 
bandwidth between sites. 


The Throughput Microbenchmark: In the second mi- 
crobenchmark, a number of clients submit updates of 
various sizes to a four-node inner ring. Each client sub- 
mits updates for a different data object. The clients create 
their objects, synchronize themselves, and then update 
the object as many times as possible in a 100 second pe- 
riod. We measure the number of updates completed by 
all clients and report the update and data throughput. 


Figure 5 shows the results of running the throughput 
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Throughput (MB/s) 


IR Location | Client Location 





Cluster Cluster 2.59 
Cluster PlanetLab 1522 
Bay Area PlanetLab 1.19 


Table 5: Throughput in the Wide Area. The throughput for a 
distributed ring is limited by the wide-area bandwidth. All tests 
are run with the archive on and 1024-bit keys. 
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Figure 6: Latency to Read Objects from the Archive. The 
latency to read data from the archive depends on the latency to 
retrieve enough fragments for reconstruction. 


test on the cluster. Again, running the test in the local 
area illustrates the computational limitations of the inner 
ring. Lines sloping downward show the number of oper- 
ations completed per second as a function of the update 
size and archival policy; lines sloping upward show the 
corresponding throughput in megabytes per second. 

If the inner ring agrees about each update individually, 
the maximum possible number of operations completed 
per second is bounded by the speed of threshold signa- 
ture generation, or approximately 10 operations per sec- 
ond. Instead, the inner ring batches updates and agrees 
on them in groups (as suggested by [4]); because of this, 
we have found that the throughput of the system does 
not change much when using 512-bit keys. Unfortu- 
nately, there are other costs associated with each update, 
so batching only helps to a degree. As suggested by Ta- 
ble 3, however, as the update size increases the signature 
phase becomes only a small part of the load, so through- 
put in megabytes per second continues to increase. From 
Figure 5, we see the maximum throughput of the proto- 
type with the archive disabled is roughly 8 MB/s. 

The throughput of the prototype with the archival sub- 
system enabled is significantly lower. This is not sur- 
prising given the effect of the computationally-intensive 
archiving process we observed in Table 2. From Figure 5, 
we see that the maximum sustainable throughput of the 
archival process is roughly 2.6 MB/s. As such, we: plan 
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to focus a significant component of our future work on 
tuning the archival process. 

Table 5 shows the results of running the throughput 
test with the archive running and hosts located through- 
out the network. In the wide area, throughput is limited 
by the bandwidth available. 


6.3 Archive Retrieval Performance 


To read a data object in OceanStore, a client can lo- 
cate a replica in Tapestry. If no replica exists, one 
must be reconstructed from archival fragments. The 
latency of accessing a replica is simply the latency of 
through Tapestry. Reconstructing data from the archive 
is a more complicated operation that requires retrieving 
several fragments through Tapestry and recomputing the 
data from them. 

To measure the latency of reading data from the 
archive, we perform a simple experiment. First, we pop- 
ulate the archive by submitting updates of various sizes 
to a four-node inner ring. Next, we delete all copies 
of the data in its reconstructed form. Finally, a single 
client submits disjoint read events synchronously, mea- 
suring the time from each request until a response is re- 
ceived. We perform 1,000 reads to warm the J VM, pause 
for thirty seconds, then perform 1,000 more, with 5 ms 
between the response to each read and the subsequent 
request. For comparison, we also measure the cost of 
reading remote replicas through Tapestry. We report the 
minimum, median, and 95th percentile latency. 

Figure 6 presents the latency of reading objects from 
the archive running on the cluster. The archive is using a 
rater = “= » code; the system must retrieve 16 frag- 
ments to reconstruct a block from the archive. The graph 
shows that the time to read an object increases with the 
number of 8kB blocks that must be retrieved. The me- 
dian cost of reading an object from the archive is never 
more the 1.7 times the cost of reading from a previously 
reconstructed remote replica. 


6.4 Secondary Replication 


In this section, we describe two benchmarks designed to 
evaluate the efficiency and performance of the dissemi- 
nation tree that connects the second tier of replicas. 


The Stream Benchmark: The first benchmark mea- 
sures the network resources consumed by streaming data 
through the dissemination tree from a content creator to 
a number of replicas. We define the efficiency of the tree 
as the percentage of bytes sent down high-latency links 
while distributing an update to every replica. We assume 
that most high-latency links will either have low band- 
width or high contention; local, low-latency links should 
be used whenever possible. 
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Figure 7: Results of the Stream Benchmark. The graph shows 
the percentage of bytes sent over links of different latency as 
the number of replicas varies. 


In this benchmark, we create a Tapestry network with 
500 virtual OceanStore nodes spread across the hosts 
in 30 PlanetLab sites. We then create a single shared 
OceanStore data object with a Bay Area inner ring and a 
variable number of replicas hosted on the seven largest 
PlanetLab sites. One of these sites lies in the United 
Kingdom; the other six are in the United States. A single 
replica repeatedly submits updates that append data to 
the object. We measure the bandwidth consumed push- 
ing the updates to all other replicas. 


Figure 7 shows the percentage of bytes sent across net- 
work links of various latencies in this benchmark. Ac- 
cording to our metric, the dissemination tree distributes 
the data efficiently. With only 10 replicas, there are 1.4 
replicas per site on average, and 64% of all bytes sent are 
transmitted across links of latency greater than 20 ms. 
With 50 replicas, however, there are an average of 7.1 
replicas per site, and only 24% of all bytes are sent across 
links of latency greater than 20 ms. 


The Tag Benchmark: The next benchmark measures 
data sharing in a more interactive scenario, such as a chat 
room. We arrange for a group of OceanStore replicas to 
play a distributed game of “tag”. To play tag, replicas 
pass a small piece of data—or token—among the group 
and measure how quickly the token is passed. 


In this benchmark, we create a Tapestry network with 
200 virtual OceanStore nodes spread across the same 30 
PlanetLab sites used in the stream benchmark. We create 
a single shared data object with a Bay Area inner ring 
and 50 replicas hosted on the large PlanetLab sites. To 
pass the token, the replica holding it writes the name of 
another replica into the data object. A replica receives the 
token when it reads the new version and finds its name. 
We measure the average latency over 500 passes. 

To put these latencies in perspective, we run two con- 
trol experiments without using Pond. In these experi- 
ments, a coordinator node is placed on one of the ma- 





Tokens Passed Using | Latency per Tag (ms) 


OceanStore 329 
Tapestry 104 
TCP/IP 73 


Table 6: Results of the Tag Microbenchmark. Each experiment 
was run at least three times, and the standard deviation across 
experiments was less than 10% of the mean. All experiments 
are run using 1024-bit keys and with the archive disabled. 


chines that hosted an inner ring node in the OceanStore 
experiment. To pass the token, a replica sends a mes- 
sage to the coordinator; the coordinator forwards the to- 
ken to the next recipient. In one control experiment, 
Tapestry is used to communicate between nodes; in the 
other, TCP/IP is used. 

As demonstrated by the stream benchmark, the dis- 
semination tree is bandwidth efficient; the tag benchmark 
shows that this efficiency comes at the cost of latency. 
Table 6 presents the results of the tag benchmark. In the 
control cases, the average time to pass the token is 73 ms 
or 104 ms, depending on whether TCP/IP or Tapestry 
is used. Using OceanStore, passing the token requires an 
average of 329 ms. Subtracting the minimum time to per- 
form an update (99 ms, according to Table 4), we see that 
the latency to pass the token through the dissemination 
tree is 2.2 times slower than passing the token through 
Tapestry and 3.2 times slower than using TCP/IP. 


6.5 The Andrew Benchmark 


To illustrate the performance of Pond on a workload fa- 
miliar to systems researchers, we implemented a UNIX 
file system interface to OceanStore using an NFS loop- 
back server [19] and ran the Andrew benchmark. To map 
the NES interface to OceanStore, we store files and direc- 
tories as OceanStore data objects. We use a file’s AGUID 
as its NFS file handle; directories are represented as sim- 
ple lists of the files that they contain. The information 
normally stored in a file’s inode is stored in the metadata 
portion of the OceanStore object. 

When an application references a file, the replica code 
creates a local replica and integrates itself into the cor- 
responding object’s dissemination tree. From that point 
on, all changes to the object will be proactively pushed 
to the client down the dissemination tree, so there is no 
need to consult the inner ring on read-only operations. 

Write operations are always sent directly to the in- 
ner ring. NFS semantics require that client writes not 
be comingled, but imposes no ordering between them. 
The inner ring applies all updates atomically, so enclos- 
ing each write operation in a single update is sufficient 
to satisfy the specification; writes never abort. Directo- 
ries must be handled more carefully. On every directory 
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OceanStore 
S12 1024 
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Linux 
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Table 7: Results of the Andrew Benchmark. All experiments 
are run with the archive disabled using 512 or 1024-bit keys, 
as indicated by the column headers. Times are in seconds, and 
each data point is an average over at least three trials. The stan- 
dard deviation for all points was less than 7.5% of the mean. 


change, we specify that the change only be applied if 
the directory has not changed since we last read it. This 
policy could theoretically lead to livelock, but we expect 
contention of directory modifications by users to be rare. 

The benchmark results are shown in Table 7. In the 
LAN case, the Linux NFS server and the OceanStore in- 
ner ring run on our local cluster. In the WAN case, the 
Linux NFS server runs on the University of Washington 
PlanetLab site, while the inner ring runs on the UCB, 
Stanford, Intel Berkeley, and UW sites. As predicted 
by the microbenchmarks, OceanStore outperforms NFS 
in the wide area by a factor of 4.6 during the read- 
intensive phases (III and IV) of the benchmark. Con- 
versely, the write performance (phases I and II) is worse 
by as much as a factor of 7.3. This latter difference is due 
largely to the threshold signature operation rather than 
wide-area latencies; with 512-bit keys, OceanStore is no 
more than a factor of 3.1 slower than NFS. When writes 
are interspersed with reads and computation (phase V), 
OceanStore performs within a factor of 3.3 of NFS, even 
with large keys. 


7 Related Work 


A number of distributed storage systems have preceded 
OceanStore; notable examples include [31, 13, 8]. More 
recently, as the unreliability of hosts in a distributed 
setting has been studied, Byzantine fault-tolerant ser- 
vices have become popular. FarSite [3] aims to build 
an enterprise-scale distributed file system, using Byzan- 
tine fault-tolerance for directories only. The ITTC 
project [40] and the COCA project [42] both build cer- 
tificate authorities (CAs) using threshold signatures; the 
later combines this scheme with a quorum-based Byzan- 
tine fault-tolerant algorithm. The Fleet [16] persistent 
object system also uses a quorum-based algorithm. 
Quorum-based Byzantine agreement requires less 
communication per replica than the state-machine based 
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agreement used in OceanStore; however, it tolerates pro- 
portionally less faults. It was this tradeoff that led us to 
our architecture; we use primary-copy replication [10] to 
reduce communication costs, but implement the primary 
replica as a small set servers using state-machine Byzan- 
tine agreement to achieve fault tolerance. 


In the same way that OceanStore is built atop Tapestry, 
a number of other peer-to-peer systems are construct- 
ing self-organizing storage on distributed routing pro- 
tocols. The PAST project [28] is producing a global- 
scale storage system data using replication for durabil- 
ity. The cooperative file system (CFS) [7] also tar- 
gets wide-area storage. We chose Tapestry for its lo- 
cality properties; functionally, however, other routing 
protocols ({17, 18, 23, 27, 33]) could be used instead. 
Like OceanStore, both PAST and CFS provide proba- 
bilistic guarantees of performance and robustness; un- 
like OceanStore, however, they are not designed for 
write sharing. Ivy [21] is a fully peer-to-peer read-write 
file system built atop the CFS storage layer. Unlike 
OceanStore, it provides no single point of consistency 
for data objects; conflicting writes must be repaired at 
the application level. Similarly, Pangaea [29] provides 
only “eventual” consistency in the presence of conflict- 
ing writes. By supporting Bayou-style update seman- 
tics and having a single point of consistency per object, 
OceanStore is able to support higher degrees of consis- 
tency (including full ACID semantics) than Ivy or Pan- 
gaea; by distributing this single point through a Byzan- 
tine agreement protocol, OceanStore avoids losses of 
availability due to server failures. 


Still other distributed storage systems use erasure- 
coding for durability. One of the earliest is Intermem- 
ory [9], a large-scale, distributed system that provides 
durable archival storage using erasure codes. The Pa- 
sis [41] system uses erasure-coding to provide durabil- 
ity and confidentiality in a distributed storage system. 
Pasis and Intermemory both focus on archival storage, 
rather than consistent write sharing. Mnemosyne [11] 
combines erasure-codes with client-directed refresh to 
achieve durability; clients rewrite data at a rate sufficient 
to guarantee the desired survival probability. 


A final class of systems are also related to OceanStore 
by the techniques they use, if not in the focus of their 
design. Publius [15], the Freenet [6], and Eternity Ser- 
vice [1] all focus on preventing censorship of distributed 
data, each in their own way. Publius uses threshold cryp- 
tography to allow a host to store data without knowing its 
content, as a method of allowing deniability for the host’s 
operators. Freenet also uses coding for deniability, and is 
built on a routing overlay similar in interface to Tapestry. 
Finally, the Eternity Service uses erasure coding to make 
censoring data beyond the resources of any one entity. 
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8 Conclusions and Future Work 


We have described and characterized Pond, the 
OceanStore prototype. While many important challenges 
remain, this prototype is a working subset of the vision 
presented in the original OceanStore paper [14]. 

Building this prototype has refined our plans for future 
research. We initially feared that the increased latency of 
a distributed Byzantine agreement process might be pro- 
hibitive, a fear this work has relieved. Instead, thresh- 
old signatures have proven far more costly than we an- 
ticipated, requiring an order of magnitude more time to 
compute than regular public key signatures. We plan to 
spend significant time researching more efficient thresh- 
old schemes, or possibly even alternate methods for 
achieving the benefits they provide. Likewise, we plan 
to focus on improving the speed of generating erasure- 
encoded fragments of archival data. Not discussed in this 
work is the overhead of virtualization. While the latency 
overhead of Tapestry has been examined before [24], 
quantifying the additional storage costs it imposes is a 
topic for future research. 

Our future work should not focus entirely on perfor- 
mance, however. One interesting property of the cur- 
rent system is the self-maintaining algorithms it employs. 
Tapestry automatically builds an overlay network that 
efficiently finds network resources, and the dissemina- 
tion tree self-organizes to keep replicas synchronized. 
The use of threshold signatures allows the inner ring 
to change its composition without affecting the rest of 
the system. We hope to make more aspects of the sys- 
tem self-maintaining in the future. For example, algo- 
rithms for predictive replica placement and efficient de- 
tection and repair of lost data [35] are vital for lowering 
the management costs of distributed storage systems like 
OceanStore. 

Increased stability and fault-tolerance are also impor- 
tant if Pond is to become a research vehicle for even more 
interesting projects. Our work in benchmarking Tapestry 
and its peers [25] was started with the intention of im- 
proving the stability of the lowest layer of Pond. More- 
over, network partitions are a problem for most overlay 
networks, and further research is needed to study the be- 
havior of Tapestry under partition. As the stability of 
Tapestry improves, our focus will shift to higher layers 
of the system. 

Finally, the OceanStore data model has proven expres- 
sive enough to support several interesting applications, 
including a UNIX file system with time travel, a dis- 
tributed web cache, and an email application. Nonethe- 
less, the developement of these applications has pointed 
out areas in which the OceanStore API could be im- 
proved; a more intuitive API will hopefully spur the de- 
velopement of further OceanStore applications. 


9 Availability 


The Pond source code and benchmarks are published 
under the BSD license and are freely available from 
http://oceanstore.cs.berkeley.edu. 
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Abstract 


We show how untrusted computers can be used to facili- 
tate secure mobile dataaccess. We discuss a novel archi- 
tecture, data staging, that improves the performance of 
distributed file systems running on small, storage-limited 
pervasive computing devices. Data staging opportunis- 
tically prefetches files and caches them on nearby sur- 
rogate machines. Surrogates are untrusted and unman- 
aged: we use end-to-end encryption and secure hashes 
to provide privacy and authenticity of data and have de- 
signed our system so that surrogates are as reliable and 
easy to manage as possible. Our results show that data 
staging reduces average file operation latency for inter- 
active applications running on the Compag iPAQ hand- 
held by up to 54%. 


1 Introduction 


Can an untrusted and unmanaged computer facilitate se- 
cure mobile file access? Surprisingly, the answer is 
“yes.” In this paper, we show how such a computer can 
be used as a data staging node to improve the perfor- 
mance of cache miss handling in an Internet-wide dis- 
tributed file system. The untrusted computer, called a 
surrogate, plays the role of a second-level file cache for 
amobileclient. By prefetching files and staging them on 
the surrogate, cache misses from a nearby mobile client 
can be serviced at low latency (typically one wireless 
hop) instead of full Internet latency. 


The use of surrogates for data staging can bridge a grow- 
ing mismatch between the desires and expectations of 
users. On the one hand, users want the lightest and 
smallest wearable or handheld computer—for example, 
a wristwatch running Linux is no longer a fantasy [23]. 
On the other hand, users expect productivity improve- 
ments from mobile computing; ubiquitous access to per- 
sonal and project data is a key part of this expectation. 
A distributed file system can provide such ubiquitous 
access, but requires crisp handling of cache misses to 
achieve good interactive performance. For a small file, 
network latency to a distant file server on the Internet is 
typically the dominant component of cache miss service 


= 


time. This can be reduced by redirecting cache misses to 
data staged on a nearby surrogate while still maintaining 
the consistency guarantees of the underlying file system. 
The alternative of totally avoiding cache misses through 
hoarding [15, 18] 1s not viable because of limited cache 
space and the need to view recent updates by other users. 
Further, it is usually not possible to perfectly predict the 
set of files that will be accessed when mobile; the work- 
ing set of files may change unexpectedly in response to 
real-world events such as phone calls. Consequently, the 
set of data that may possibly be accessed is much larger 
than the set of data that is actually accessed. 


What is the likelihood of a mobile computer finding a 
nearby surrogate? Although the chances are low to- 
day, we predict that continuing decline in mass-market 
hardware prices will improve these chances in the fu- 
ture. Desktop computers at discount stores already sell 
for a few hundred dollars, with prices continuing to 
drop. In the foreseeable future, we envision public 
spaces such as airport lounges and coffee shops being 
equipped with surrogates for the benefit of customers, 
much as comfortable chairs and table lamps are pro- 
vided today. These will be connected to the wired In- 
ternet through high-bandwidth networks, and to mobile 
clients in theirneighborhood through wireless technolo- 
gies such as 802.11 [13] or Bluetooth [12]. 


Since hardware cost is only a small part of the total cost 
of ownership of a system, it is essential that surrogates 
require virtually no maintenance or system administra- 
tion. Like a chair or table lamp, they should require 
negligible attention after initial setup. Only then will 
they be cheap enough for widespread deployment. This 
leads to two important assumptions about surrogates in 
our work: they are unmanaged and untrusted. In partic- 
ular, we make surrogates as reliable and easy to manage 
as possible by maintaining no hard-state on surrogates, 
building as much as possible on commodity software, 
and pushing functionality from surrogates to client and 
server machines. 


We rely on the concept of caching trust to guard against 
malicious surrogates [26]. This end-to-end approach en- 
sures privacy through encryption, and integrity through 
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verification of secure hashes. Even the most resource- 
challenged mobile client typically has enough disk or 
flash storage to cache hashes and encryption keys of all 
files of potential interest to the user. Hence, data never 
has to be stored in the clear on a surrogate—it is en- 
crypted before transmission to the surrogate and remains 
encrypted there. When servicing a cache miss, the client 
decrypts file data received from the surrogate, calcu- 
lates the hash, and verifies the computed hash against 
its cached copy. A compromised surrogate could, of 
course, still cause mischief through denial of service. 
The client’s only recourse is to contact servers directly. 
Even in this case, performance is no worse than in the 
absence of data staging, except for an initial disruption 
while the client detects that a surrogate is misbehaving 
and abandons it. 


We report on the feasibility of data staging on untrusted 
surrogates. Our prototype implementation is based on 
the Coda file system [28], but is structured for easy use 
with other distributed file systems. Measurements from 
this prototype confirm the performance benefits of data 
staging. For bursty, short-term workloads, data staging 
reduces the cumulative delay due to file operations by 
up to 54%. We have confirmed these results by replay- 
ing long-term traces of file-system activity—these ex- 
periments show reductions in file operation latency of 
up to 49%. 


We focus on the file system aspects of data staging. Top- 
ics such as surrogate discovery (possibly through mech- 
anisms such as Jini [36] or UPnP [20]) and load balanc- 
ing across multiple surrogates are part of our plans for 
future work. We begin, in Section 2, by describing the 
design and implementation of data staging. The follow- 
ing section describes additional scenarios under which 
data staging can be profitably employed. We evaluate 
the benefit of data staging for storage-limited clients in 
Section 4. The final three sections discuss related work, 
describe our plans for future work, and summarize our 
results. 


2 Design and implementation 


2.1 Overview 


Figure 1(a) shows a typical scenario that motivates the 
need for data staging. An interactive application running 
on a storage-limited client accesses files stored in a dis- 
tributed file system. The file system attempts to reduce 
access time by caching files on the client machine, but 
limited space and imperfect prediction prevent it from 
caching all but a portion of the files that the user might 
potentially read. Consequently, many files needed by the 
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Figure 1: Data staging architecture 


application are not cached and must be fetched from the 
distant file server. The user experiences many frustrat- 
ing delays because the application reads multiple files 
sequentially and reading each file incurs multiple net- 
work round-trips. 


Figure 1(b) shows how data staging improves this sce- 
nario. On the client machine, we interpose a proxy that 
intercepts file system traffic. When the proxy observes 
that remote file accesses are incurring high latency, it 
finds a surrogate in the nearby network environment that 
is willing to provide extra storage capacity (currently, 
this process is manual). The proxy registers with the 
surrogate and stages the set of files that the user is most 
likely to access in the future. Since the surrogate has 
much greater storage capacity than the mobile device, it 
can store many more files. 


Staging is expedited by a data pump that typically exe- 
cutes on a user’s idle desktop computer located near the 
file server. When the client proxy wishes to stage a file, 
it sends a message to the pump through a secure chan- 
nel. The pump authenticates the message, reads the file 
from the file system, encrypts the file, and generates a 
cryptographic hash of the data. The pump transmits the 
encrypted file to the surrogate and sends the file key and 
hash to the client through the secure channel. When a 
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staged file is read by the application, the proxy fetches 
the file from the nearby surrogate, decrypts it, and uses 
the hash to verify that the file has not been modified. 
Prefetching files to the surrogate decreases the number 
of high-latency, blocking file accesses and dramatically 
reduces the number of long delays experienced by the 
user. 


Reads of unstaged data are serviced using the base file 
system protocol. The prefetching of files to the surro- 
gate proceeds concurrently with file system traffic. After 
each file is staged on the surrogate, it becomes immedi- 
ately available for client use. Thus, as the number of 
staged files grows, the percentage of cache misses that 
need to be serviced by the distant file server decreases, 
leading to significant improvement in interactive appli- 
cation performance. Additionally, the proxy sends all 
update traffic directly to the file server (although trickle 
reintegration in Coda may delay updates for a short pe- 
riod of time to improve performance [21]). The client 
proxy maintains consistency by marking modified files 
invalid. For workloads with a mixture of read and update 
traffic, this design improves read performance without 
compromising security, relaxing consistency guarantees, 
or significantly delaying updates. 


The proxy-based architecture allows us to achieve a 
great deal of independence from the underlying dis- 
tributed file system. Data staging requires no modifica- 
tion to file system source code; we use gray-box tech- 
niques [3] where necessary to infer file system state. 
Further, almost all file-system specific code is encapsu- 
lated within the client proxy. Thus, while our current 
system uses Coda, the changes needed to support addi- 
tional file systems such as NFS and AFS would be min- 
imal. 


We first describe the threat model for data staging. In 
the subsequent three subsections, we describe the design 
and implementation of the surrogate, client proxy, and 
data pump in more detail. 


2.2 Trust and threat model 


Data staging defends against attacks that involve ma- 
licious or faulty surrogates. Since we propose that 
clients opportunistically discover and use third-party 
surrogates, we place no trust in any surrogate computer. 
Data staging must defend against attacks that attempt to 
read private data stored on a surrogate, as well as attacks 
that corrupt staged data or provide stale data through re- 
play attacks. Wealso must defend against attacks that at- 
tempt to eavesdrop or modify network communication. 


Data staging does not explicitly defend against denial- 
of-service attacks that render surrogates unavailable. 


Also, a malicious surrogate may periodically refuse to 
provide requested files to a client. However, if a sur- 
rogate performs significantly worse than expected, the 
client proxy may abandon use of the surrogate without 
further cost. 


Data staging does not defend against attacks that com- 
promise a user’s client or desktop machine, or attacks 
that compromisea file server. We assume that these ma- 
chines belong to a common administrative domain that 
enables secure distribution of public keys. Further, we 
assume that the network communication of the underly- 
ing distributed file system is secure. Finally, our protocol 
assumes that the cryptographic algorithms we employ 
are sufficiently strong to withstand brute-force attacks. 


2.3 Surrogate 
2.3.1 Design principles 


We are convinced that widespread deployment of surro- 
gates hinges on ease of management. As mentioned pre- 
viously, surrogates should be as easy to manage as table 
lamps—they should not need a system administrator or 
a complex user manual. We have identified three design 
principles that improve ease of management: 


e Exploit commodity software. We build as much as 
possible upon widespread commodity software, so 
as to leverage the improved reliability that comes 
through the extensive testing provided by a large 
user community. To this end, we use the Apache 
Web server as the base system for our surrogates. 
We have identified the minimum set of additional 
functionality that must be located on the surrogate, 
and provide this functionality with CGI scripts. All 
other functionality is pushed to the client proxy and 
data pump in order to keep the custom code base on 
the surrogate as simple and reliable as possible. 


e Avoid long-term state. We maintain only soft state 
on the surrogate so that no critical information 1s 
lost if the surrogate is disrupted by power fail- 
ure or a system crash. For example, we do not 
buffer client modifications to file data on surro- 
gates. Thus, clients need not guard against mali- 
cious or faulty surrogates that might lose modifica- 
tions. Further, surrogates do not need to run poten- 
tially complex reconciliation protocols. 


e Allow file system diversity. Our surrogate imple- 
mentation is completely independent of the under- 
lying file system employed by the user. This means 
that surrogates need not be updated to reflect new 
file system versions. Further, a single surrogate 
can simultaneously service users who are employ- 
ing different underlying file systems. 
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SurrogateRegister (IN surrogate, IN pubkey, OUT clientid, OUT quota, 
OUT sesskey, OUT expire) ; 

SurrogateRenew (IN surrogate, IN 

SurrogateDeregister (IN surrogate, IN 


Surrogatestage (IN surrogate, IN 
SurrogateUnstage (IN surrogate, IN 
SurrogateGet (IN surrogate, IN 

IN key, IN hash); 


clientid, OUT expire) ; 

clientid): 

clientid, IN fileid, IN buf, IN buflen); 
clientid, IN. fileid); 

Clientid,. IN tilteid. iN but. AN buflen, 





The surrogate API is implemented as Perl CGI scripts. In total, these scripts consist of 643 lines of source code. 


Figure 2: Surrogate API 


2.3.2 Surrogate API 


Figure 2 shows the surrogate API. Wrapper libraries on 
the client machine and data pump implement these func- 
tions as HTTP/1.1 operations. When SurrogateGet is 
called, the wrapper library issues a HTTP GET request; 
the remaining functions are implemented as POST oper- 
ations that invoke CGI scripts on the surrogate. 


A client proxy calls SurrogateRegister to start 
using a surrogate. The proxy provides its public 
key, which is used for authentication. If the sur- 
rogate is willing to provide storage space, it assigns 
the proxy a unique identifier and specifies a storage 
quota. The surrogate also generates a shared session 
key, encrypts it with the proxy’s public key, and re- 
turns it to the proxy. The session key is used to au- 
thenticate all subsequent messages that modify surro- 
gate state. SurrogateRenew, SurrogateDeregister, 
Surrogat eStage, and SurrogateUnstage each send 
the surrogate a token encrypted with the session key 
that represents the command being executed; nonces are 
used to guard against replay attacks. When a proxy 
successfully registers, it is granted a lease to use the 
surrogate. The time duration of the lease is returned 
by SurrogateRegister. Before the lease expires, the 
proxy may renew it using SurrogateRenew. 


The SurrogateStage function places files on the sur- 
rogate. The surrogate treats each file as a binary chunk 
of data with an identifier unique to the proxy. The CGI 
script for SurrogateStage stores the file data and up- 
dates the amount of storage currently used by the proxy. 
However, if storing the file would cause the proxy to ex- 
ceed its quota, an error is returned. If a file with the same 
identifier already exists on the surrogate, the previous 
data is replaced and the quota updated appropriately. 


Once a file is staged, it may be retrieved by the proxy 
using the SurrogateGet function. Alternatively, the 
proxy may delete the staged file to free up storage ca- 
pacity with the SurrogateUnstage function. The final 


function, SurrogateDeregister, explicitly releases 
surrogate resources. After a proxy deregisters or its lease 
expires, the surrogate deletes all files stored on behalf of 
the proxy. 


2.4 Client proxy 


The client proxy performs three primary tasks, described 
further in the next three sections. These tasks are: 


e Redirecting file requests to surrogates 
e Controlling which files are staged 
e Preserving consistency 


2.4.1 Redirecting file requests 


The client proxy intercepts all traffic bound for a speci- 
fied set of servers. It masquerades as a local file server; 
thus, the file system client believes it is connected to 
a file server running on the local machine. When the 
proxy receives a request from the file system client, it e1- 
ther transparently forwards it to the distant file server for 
which it is masquerading, or it retrieves staged data from 
a nearby surrogate and responds to the request itself. In 
the presence of multiple file servers, our design allows 
us to interpose proxies only for high-latency servers— 
traffic to nearby servers need not incur the additional la- 
tency of passing through the proxy. 


The proxy maintains a hash table of all files stored on the 
surrogate. When it intercepts a request to read data from 
a Coda server, it checks whether a valid copy of the file 
is currently staged on the surrogate. If the file is staged 
and valid, it calls SurrogateGet to retrieve the data, de- 
crypts the file, computes a secure hash, and verifies that 
the hash matches its cached value. The file retrieval, de- 
cryption, and hash computation are pipelined to reduce 
access latency. If a valid copy of the file is not staged, 
the proxy forwards the request to the distant file server. 


All modifications to file data on the client machine are 
sent directly to the file server. If a copy of the modi- 
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Figure 3: File prediction strategies 


fied file is staged, the proxy marks the copy invalid—this 
process is described further in Section 2.4.3. 


2.4.2 Controlling which files are staged 


The client proxy predicts which files are most likely to 
be accessed in the future and arranges for them to be 
staged on nearby surrogates. In order to accurately pre- 
dict future file accesses, it observes all file system traffic. 
Currently, the proxy takes advantage of Coda’s codacon 
interface [27], which reports the name of each file upon 
invocation of the open system call. If the underlying file 
system did not provide this type of interface, other mech- 
anisms such as the the Sysinternals Filemon tool [32] are 
available. 


Prediction is implemented through a modular interface; 
whenever a file is opened, the client proxy passes the 
prediction module the file name, size, and access time. 
By avoiding a tight integration of the prediction al- 
gorithm and the staging implementation, we are able 
to more easily explore alternative prediction strategies. 
Figure 3 lists several possibilities, characterizing them 
by how transparent they are to the user. At one end 
are completely manual methods, such as explicit copy- 
ing of files. These methods generate the most distrac- 
tion; users must specify which files will be needed and 
must perform the prefetching themselves. The advan- 
tage of such methods is better user control of staging. At 
the other end of the spectrum are completely automated 
algorithms such as those proposed by Amer [2], Grif- 
floen [11], Kroeger [16], and Kuenning [18]. For exam- 
ple, Kuenning’s SEER observes file access patterns and 
creates clusters of files that are often accessed together. 
Once a file system determines that some files in a cluster 
will be accessed, it can prefetch all related files in that 
cluster. 


To date, we have explored two prediction algorithms 
that lie between manual copy and fully-automated al- 
gorithms on the scale of user transparency. Both al- 
gorithms use the concept of roles; a role is an explicit 
grouping of files that is associated with a high-level task 
commonly performed by a user. For example, a graduate 
student may create roles such as thesis, coursework, 
and personal. Conceptually, roles are quite similar to 
SEER’s clusters, except that they are externally visible 
to the user. Roles could potentially be integrated with 
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Figure 4: User interface for roles specification 


higher-level abstractions such as Aura tasks [10, 29] or 
Lifestreams [9]. 


The first algorithm is based upon Coda file system hoard- 
ing [15]. For each role, a user explicitly specifies the 
set of file system subtrees that are most likely to be ac- 
cessed. The user also orders these subtrees by express- 
ing a relative priority for prefetching; higher-priority 
subtrees are more likely to be accessed and will therefore 
be staged before lower-priority subtrees. Using the inter- 
face shown in Figure 4, users specify the set of roles they 
are currently performing (these are referred to as active 
roles). When the client proxy discovers a surrogate, it 
creates a prefetch list that is the union of the files speci- 
fied for all active roles. It stages files in order of priority 
until its storage quota on the surrogate 1s exceeded. 


The interface in Figure 4 also allows users to cope with 
unexpected changes in their working set. For exam- 
ple, consider an engineer waiting for a flight in an air- 
port lounge with a nearby staging server. The engineer 
receives e-mail from a colleague pertaining to a previ- 
Ous joint project. Since this project has unexpectedly 
become important, the engineer does not have the as- 
sociated design documents and technical specifications 
cached. The engineer uses the interface in Figure 4 to 
activate the role associated with the project. The client 
proxy then recalculates the priority of files to stage and 
prefetches related files to the nearby surrogate. As the 
engineer works on the project, application performance 
continues to improve as more files are staged. 


We call the second algorithm that we explored user- 
driven clustering. This algorithm automatically gener- 
ates associations between files and roles; the relative pri- 
ority of files to prefetch is determined through a simple 
LRU strategy. The prediction algorithm maintains sepa- 
rate LRU lists for each role. Whenever a file is opened, 
that file is placed at the head of the LRU list for all roles 
that are currently active. This is a conservative strategy: 
all files that are part of a role will be in the LRU list, 
but not all files in the LRU list will be part of a role. 
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When the client proxy prefetches files to a surrogate, it 
merges the LRU lists of all active roles, then prefetches 
the most recently accessed files until its storage quota 
is exceeded. This strategy avoids the need for users to 
explicitly specify which files to prefetch, but may poten- 
tially be less accurate. Similar to the previous algorithm, 
users can use the interface in Figure 4 to specify when 
their working set changes. 


Our implementation is based upon two important ob- 
servations. First, we expect available space on nearby 
surrogates to change by several orders of magnitude as 
users move: from zero when no surrogate is available, to 
gigabytes of storage when a high-capacity surrogate is 
nearby. Therefore, the amount of prediction information 
maintained should be independent of the current surro- 
gate quota. We maintain LRU information sufficient to 
populate the allocated quota of any surrogate we may en- 
counter in the future. While the storage requirements for 
the LRU data are not large (< 1 MB in our experience), 
this may still represent a significant portion of the stor- 
age capacity of a small handheld. Therefore, we store 
LRU data in the distributed file system, allowing it to be 
flushed from the client file system cache when additional 
storage is needed. 


Our second observation is that it is now common for one 
person to access the same data on multiple machines; 
for example, a single user may own a home computer, 
a desktop at work, a laptop, and a handheld device. If 
the user has recently accessed a file on one machine, it 
is more likely that the user will soon access the file on 
other machines. We account for this behavior by stor- 
ing per-machine LRU data in the distributed file system. 
When the proxy starts, it combines the LRU data from 
all machines that the user has recently accessed to gener- 
ate a global LRU ordering. This ordering is then used to 
select which files are staged. To minimize update traf- 
fic, the client proxy reads and writes LRU information 
periodically (currently every hour). While this strategy 
has the potential to lose some data in the event of a sys- 
tem crash, the only effect of such a loss is a decrease in 
prediction accuracy. 


2.4.3 Preserving consistency 


The client proxy is the final arbiter of whether data 
staged on a surrogate is valid. It associates a valid bit 
with each file in its hash table of staged files. After suc- 
cessfully staging a file, this bit is set to valid. When 
the proxy intercepts a request that modifies file data, it 
searches for the file in the hash table and invalidates the 
entry if found. When another Coda client modifies a 
staged file, Coda provides a callback notification to all 
Coda clients that have accessed the file. The data pump 
receives this callback and forwards it to the client proxy. 
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If the modified file is currently staged, the proxy invali- 
dates it. 


The proxy periodically rescans the LRU list and recal- 
culates which files should be staged. It stages any file 
at the head of the LRU list that is marked invalid or 
is not currently staged. Files further toward the tail of 
the LRU list are unstaged to make room within the al- 
located quota. We have chosen to make the set of files 
staged on the surrogate inclusive with the client’s Coda 
file cache, approximating the stack property. This means 
that files evicted from the Coda cache are immediately 
available from the surrogate. The performance penalty 
of inclusive caching is small, since the surrogate will 
typically have storage capacity several orders of mag- 
nitude greater than that of the client machine. 


An alternate approach would be to stage files immedi- 
ately after they are invalidated or newly created. How- 
ever, when file modifications are bursty, this alternate 
approach would lead to many successive stages and in- 
validations, wasting client bandwidth and energy. 


2.5 Data pump 


The data pump fetches and stages files on behalf of the 
client proxy. Although a single data pump could run on 
the file server, we favor running a data pump on the desk- 
top computer of each user instead. The latter alternative 
has the benefit of reducing load on file servers; since the 
desktops have large file caches, most requests to stage 
data can be serviced without contacting the file server. 


Client proxies contact the data pump and establish a se- 
cure tunnel for communication. The two parties use 
public key cryptography to establish a symmetric ses- 
sion key. We use the session key to encrypt all further 
traffic because symmetric key encryption is less compu- 
tationally demanding than public key encryption. Public 
key distribution is simplified since a single user will typ- 
ically operate both machines (if the pump is located on 
a desktop), or both machines will lie within the same 
administrative domain (if the pump is located on a file 
server ). 


When the client proxy needs to stage a file, it sends the 
data pump the file pathname and surrogate IP address. 
The data pump retrieves the file from the underlying dis- 
tributed file system, generates a random symmetric key, 
encrypts the file, and generates a cryptographic hash of 
the file data. The pumpcalls SurrogateStage to place 
the encrypted file on the surrogate. If successful, the 
pump sends the key and hash to the client proxy, which 
stores them for later reference. Our current implemen- 
tation uses 64 bit DES encryption and generates 128 bit 
MDS digests of file data. The storage requirement of 24 
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bytes per file is significantly less then the average file 
size reported in file system studies [7, 35]. 


The client proxy 1s multi-threaded, allowing it to 
overlap computation and network transmission, and 
to service multiple concurrent requests. As a per- 
formance enhancement, the proxy may batch multi- 
ple SurrogateStage requests into a single HTTP/1.1 
POST request; this decreases the time needed to stage a 
large number of small files. 


3 Further benefits of data staging 


To date, our work has focused on exploring the bene- 
fits of data staging for storage-limited clients in perva- 
sive computing environments. Yet, we believe that data 
staging will prove desirable in several other important 
Scenarios. 


The use of Infostations [37] or Data Blasters [19] 
has been suggested as a solution for overcoming the 
bandwidth limitations of wide-area wireless networks. 
Clients periodically pass through short-range, high- 
bandwidth zones located within the pervasive infrastruc- 
ture. For example, such zones may be located near air- 
port gates or at highway tollbooths. Data updates such 
as file modifications can be burst transmitted to the client 
during the short period of high-bandwidth connectivity. 
These data staging scenarios are particularly attractive 
given advances in ultrawideband (UWB) wireless tech- 
nology that promise to deliver up to SOOMb/s within a 
5-10 meter radius with minimal energy cost [19]. To uti- 
lize this effective bandwidth fully, data must be staged 
in preparation for burst transmission. 


Data staging also has large potential benefits for battery- 
powered clients. Studies of energy usage show that an 
802.11 network interface represents a very large portion 
of the total energy budget of small handheld devices [8, 
31]. Under periods of high network usage, such devices 
quickly run out of battery power. 


Our data staging architecture can significantly extend 
the battery lifetime of mobile clients in two ways. 
First, fetching small files from surrogates is significantly 
faster than fetching the equivalent data from distant file 
servers. Since the network is active for shorter periods 
with data staging, the network interface can be put into 
longer and deeper power saving modes. A second, po- 
tentially greater, benefit is that the speculative prefetch- 
ing of data to clients can be dramatically reduced. With 
data staging, the latency of a cache miss is much lower. 
Therefore, the client file system can afford to be less ag- 
gressive in keeping the cache up-to-date with the files 
the user is most likely to fetch. Instead, the client can 


stage such files on a nearby surrogate, knowing that the 
penalty of a cache miss will be small. 


4 Evaluation 


How much does data staging improve the performance 
of interactive applications running on storage-limited 
clients? 


We answer this question by measuring the performance 
impact of data staging in two different usage scenarios. 
In the first scenario, we mirror short-term, bursty activ- 
ity. We model a user browsing images from a large im- 
age library stored in the Coda file system and examine 
the potential performance benefits of data staging. In the 
second scenario, we examine the benefits of data staging 
over a longer time period. We use recorded traces of 
client file system workloads to represent the activities of 
auser ona multi-day visit to a distant work location and 
examine how data staging reduces file operation latency. 


4.1 Experimental setup 


We ran a Coda server on a powerful desktop computer 
with a 2 GHz Pentium 4 processor. We also chose to 
run the data pump on the same machine since scalability 
was not a focus of our evaluation. The surrogate ran on 
an identical desktop computer—we used NISTnet [5] to 
emulate a 30 ms. delay (60 ms. round-trip time) between 
the Coda server and surrogate. The 30 ms. delay is typi- 
cal of current coast-to-coast delays in the United States. 
The client was a Compaq iPAQ 3850 handheld computer 
with a 206 MHz StrongArm processor. The iPAQ used 
a 11 Mb/s 802.11 wireless network card for communi- 
cation. The wireless hub was on the same network seg- 
ment as the surrogate; we also emulated a 30 ms. delay 
between the client and Coda server. All computers ran 
the Linux 2.4 operating system. 


4.2 Image browsing 


4.2.1 Methodology 


Over a roughly one month period, we recorded accesses 
to a library of digital photographs stored in the Coda file 
system. The typical client activity captured in this trace 
first opens a large number of small, thumbnail images in 
a directory, then opens a smaller number of large, full- 
sized images in the same directory. From the log, we se- 
lected the first 10,148 file operations—these operations 
read 150 MB of unique file data. However, since many 
images are read more than once, the total amount of data 
accessed is 401 MB. 
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This figure shows the benefits of data staging for the im- 
age benchmark with a 64 MB client Coda cache. Each 
bar is the mean of three trials; the error bars show mini- 
mum and maximum values. 


Figure 5: Image trace with 64 MB cache 


We replayed the trace as fast as possible using the DFS- 
Trace tool [21], which performs file operations identical 
to those recorded in the trace. The figure of merit is the 
time needed to execute the complete trace—this corre- 
sponds to the total delay that the user experiences while 
loading images. This is distinct from the total amount 
of time the user will take to view the images, which will 
include a variable amount of think time. The benefits of 
staging would increase with think time since the client 
will continue to stage files during such pauses. Without 
data staging, think time has no noticeable effect upon 
total delay. 


Since the initial state of the client Coda cache will have 
a large effect on benchmark execution time, we examine 
the two extreme ends of the spectrum. In the cold sce- 
nario, no data is contained in the Coda cache when we 
begin playing a trace; such a scenario will often occur 
when there is an unexpected change in a user’s work- 
ing set such as the one described in Section 2.4.2. In 
the warm scenario, we fill the entire Coda cache with the 
set of files initially accessed by the trace; this is the best 
possible initial cache state. 


For both scenarios, we compare total file access time 
with and without data staging. In the cold scenario, the 
surrogate initially has no data staged. As the trace be- 
gins, the client proxy is notified of the change in work- 
ing set; this emulates the activation of a newrole through 
the interface in Figure 4. Replay of the trace and stag- 
ing of the data proceed in parallel. Initially, no bene- 
fit is derived from data staging; however, as more files 
are staged, a greater percentage of file accesses are ser 
viced by the surrogate, and average file access latency 
decreases. Files are staged in random order using a 
hoard file that lists all files accessed by the trace—the 
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This figure shows the benefits of data staging for the im- 
age benchmark with a [6MB client Coda cache. Each 
bar is the mean of three trials; the error bars show mini- 
mum and maximum values. 


Figure 6: Image trace with 16 MB cache 


random ordering is a pessimistic assumption, in a pro- 
duction system, LRU or user-specified ordering would 
cause those files most likely to be accessed to be staged 
first. For the warm scenario, in addition to warming the 
client Coda cache, we also stage all files referenced by 
a trace on the surrogate before executing the trace. This 
represents a scenario where the user has given advance 
notice of the change in working set sufficient to prefetch 
all files. 


The effectiveness of staging depends upon how closely 
the set of files staged on the surrogate matches the ac- 
tual set of files accessed by the client. Inaccuracy is ex- 
hibited in two ways. First, the client proxy may stage 
files that are never accessed—we refer to this as wastage. 
Specifically, we define the wastage ratio to be the ratio 
of data staged but never accessed to the total amount of 
data staged. Second, the client proxy may decide not to 
stage files that it later accesses—we quantify this with a 
staging miss ratio. We calculate the staging miss ratio 
by dividing the amount of file data accessed by a trace 
but never staged by the total amount of data accessed by 
the trace. Our approach to handling this variability is 
to first choose initial baseline values, specifically a 33% 
wastage ratio and a 0% staging miss ratio, and then per- 
form sensitivity analysis on each variable. 


4.2.2 Results 


Figure 5 shows the results of running the image bench- 
mark with a 64MB Coda cache size. In the cold sce- 
nario, data staging reduces the total time to execute the 
trace by 44% (11:06 minutes). The warm scenario exe- 
cutes in less time because the images initially viewed by 
the user are already in the Coda cache. In this scenario, 
the use of data staging reduces execution time by 54% 
(9:07 minutes). 
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This figure shows the benefits of data staging for the 
image benchmark with a 64 MB client Coda cache and 
a wide-area bandwidth cap of 1 Mb/s. Each bar is the 
mean of three trials; the error bars show minimum and 
maximum values. 


Figure 7: Image trace with 1 Mb/s bandwidth cap 


Figure 6 shows results for a smaller, 16 MB cache size. 
Somewhat surprisingly, the relative benefits of staging 
are mostly unaffected by the reduction in cache size. For 
this trace, much of the short-term file reference locality 
that is captured by the 64 MB cache size is also captured 
by the 16 MB cache size. In the cold scenario, staging 
reduces execution time by 45% and, in the warm sce- 
nario, staging reduces execution time by 48%. However, 
the absolute magnitude of the benefit increases to 17:46 
minutes in the cold scenario and 17:44 minutes in the 
warm scenario. 


While our work assumes that network bandwidth is 
not a significant limitation, it is interesting to consider 
how data staging might perform if wide-area network 
throughput is limited. Using NISTnet, we capped the 
maximum throughput of the network link between the 
pump and surrogate at | Mb/s (in addition to imposing a 
30 ms. latency). We imposed the same limitation on the 
link between the client and file server. 


Figure 7 shows results for a 64 MB Coda cache size. 
Since many of the digital photographs are quite large, 
the bandwidth cap has a significant performance impact. 
Without data staging, the cap increases trace execution 
time by 51% in the cold scenario and by 46% in the 
warm scenario. In the cold scenario, data staging re- 
duces trace execution time by 26%. The bandwidth cap 
reduces the relative benefit of staging because it takes 
longer to stage files at the surrogate; a greater percent- 
age of files are accessed directly from the file server. In 
the warm scenario, trace execution time is essentially un- 
affected by wide-area bandwidth limitations, since all 
cache misses are serviced by the surrogate. Therefore, 
data staging is more effective; it reduces trace execution 
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This figure shows the effect of different wastage ratios 
on the image trace with a 64MB client Coda cache. 
Each data point is the mean of three trials; the error bars 
show minimum and maximum values. 


Figure 8: Effect of wastage on image trace 


time by 64%. Note that these results reflect wide-area 
bandwidth limitations. If the bottleneck link is a 1 Mb/s 
Internet connection shared by client and surrogate, then 
prefetching traffic may significantly degrade file system 
performance. Methods that limit prefetching traffic [33] 
may prove effective in such scenarios. 


We next executed the image benchmark with a 64MB 
client Coda cache and performed a sensitivity analysis 
on the wastage ratio. In the cold scenario, wastage 
causes the staging of files accessed in the trace to be de- 
layed. With enough wastage, a file may not be staged 
until after it is accessed during trace replay. After this 
point, staging provides no benefit for the file. Wastage 
does not affect the warm scenario since all files are 
staged before the trace is executed. 


As Figure 8 shows, staging reduces the execution time 
of the image benchmark by 47% in the optimal case 
where there is no wastage. As wastage increases, the 
benefits of staging are gradually reduced. With a 91% 
wastage ratio, staging reduces execution time by only 
11%. The effect of wastage may be overstated due to 
our assumption that files are staged in random order; we 
expect that if files more likely to be accessed were staged 
first, wastage would have less effect. 


We also examined the effect of different staging miss ra- 
tios. We executed the image benchmark with a 64 MB 
client Coda cache and varied the percentage of files that 
are contained in the image trace but not staged. We held 
the wastage ratio constant at 33%. As Figure 9 shows, 
the benefits of staging decrease as the staging miss ra- 
tio grows. With a staging miss ratio of 80%, staging 
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This figure shows the effect of different staging miss ra- 
tios on the image trace with a 64 MB client Coda cache. 
Each data point is the mean of three trials; the error bars 
show minimum and maximum values. 


Figure 9: Effect of staging miss ratio 


achieves only a minimal 1% benefit. With a staging miss 
ratio of 100%, no data is staged. The resulting 11% over- 
head is the cost of our proxy implementation. Detailed 
analysis reveals that almost all of this overhead is caused 
by local remote procedure calls between the client proxy 
and Coda file system client. 


Comparing Figures 8 and 9, it is interesting to note that 
a higher staging miss ratio reduces the benefit of staging 
more than the same wastage ratio. Thus, we conclude 
that prediction strategies should be liberal—if one 1s un- 
certain whether or not a file will be needed, it is best to 
stage it anyway. 


4.3 Long-duration file traces 


4.3.1 Methodology 


To emulate the activity of a user on a multi-day visit 
to a distant work location, we replayed four traces of 
client file system activity. We selected these traces, 
which are summarized in Figure 10, from the set gath- 
ered by Mummertet al. [21] at Carnegie Mellon Univer- 
sity. Each trace was gathered on a different single-user 
desktop computer between 1991 and 1993; their dura- 
tions range from 15 to 55 hours of activity. 


We used DFSTrace to replay each file trace. We repeated 
the methodology of section 4.2.1 by examining perfor- 
mance with and without data staging in both the cold 
and warm scenarios. In both scenarios, we stage the set 
of files that were captured in the trace using a manually- 
created hoard file. The order of staging is random in 
the cold scenario. The figure of merit is the total time 
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This figure shows the filesystem traces used for our eval- 
uation. Since data staging currently uses Coda as the 
base file system and Coda uses the open~-close seman- 
tics of AFS, individual read and write operations are 
not included. Hence, “write ops.’ refers to activities 
such as close after write and mkdir. The working set 
is the total size of the files accessed during a trace. 


Figure 10: File traces used in evaluation 


needed to perform all file operations in the trace; this 
is equivalent to the amount of delay the user would ex- 
perience during the trace period while waiting for file 
operations to complete. 


The traces record inter-request delays for file operations. 
We replay these delays for the first 15 minutes of each 
trace for the cold scenario-—during this time, the client 
proxy stages data on the surrogate while it concurrently 
proxies file operations. After 15 minutes, staging com- 
pletes for all traces. From this point on, we eliminate 
delays and replay the remainder of the trace as fast as 
possible. This allows us to complete the experiments in 
a reasonable amount of time. Elimination of delays does 
not affect the time to service file operations without data 
staging. With data staging the results are somewhat pes- 
simistic since the client proxy does not restage data that 
has been invalidated due to modifications. 


Although we assume here that all file activity is the re- 
sult of foreground activity, it is likely that some of the 
trace activity was generated by background processes; 
however, this information is very difficult to distinguish 
from the trace data. 


4.3.2 Results 


We used an experimental setup identical to the one used 
for the image benchmark. We first replayed the traces 
assuming a 64 MB client Coda cache—Figure 11 shows 
the results. In the cold scenario, data staging provides 
significant benefit for all traces. Staging reduces file op- 
eration latency a minimum of 30% for the messiaen 
trace and a maximum of 49% for the berlioz trace. In 
the warm scenario data staging causes the berlioz trace 
to take slightly longer to complete. Since the trace’s en- 
tire working set fits entirely in the Coda cache, there is 
no need to fetch data from the server—hence, staging 
provides no benefit. However, staging induces a minimal 
amount of overhead on each access in order to maintain 
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This figure shows the benefits of data staging for a 
64 MB client Coda cache. Each set of bars shows the 
cumulative delay due to file system activity for a differ- 
ent trace. The first two bars of each data set show the 
benefit with cold file and surrogate caches; the remain- 
ing two bars show the benefit with warm caches. Each 
bar is the mean of three trials; the error bars show the 
minimum and maximum values. 


Figure 11: File trace results with 64 MB cache 


LRU prediction information; this results in the perfor- 
mance degradation shown in Figure 11. For the other 
traces, the relative benefit of staging ranges from 29% 
for the purcel1 trace to 35% for the messiaen trace. 


Figure 12 shows results when we decrease the Coda 
cache size to 16MB. Although the total amount of cu- 
mulative delay is larger with a smaller cache size, the 
relative benefits of staging do not significantly change. 
In the cold scenario, staging reduces cumulative delay 
from 32% to 46%. In the warm scenario, the berlioz 
trace again shows a slight degradation in performance. 
Even though its working set is larger than the cache 
size, much of this data is generated during trace replay— 
16MB is sufficient to hold almost all data read by the 
trace. For the remaining traces, staging reduces cumula- 
tive delay from 40% to 48%. 


Figure 13 shows more detailed results for a representa- 
tive trace—messiaen with a 64 MB Coda cache. Each 
line represents the cumulative fraction of file operations 
that complete within a given time period. For this trace, 
over 80% of the file operations are reads that hit in the 
Coda cache or writes that are buffered on the client for 
later reintegration—these incur negligible delay. 


The shape of the Cold / No Staging line confirms 
one of our assumptions: latency, not bandwidth, 1s the 
real killer in distributed file system performance. Of the 
operations that do not complete immediately, the vast 
majority take slightly more than the 60 ms. round-trip 
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This figure shows the benefits of data staging for a 
16MB client Coda cache. Each set of bars shows the 
cumulative delay due to file system activity for a differ- 
ent trace. The first two bars of each data set show the 
benefit with cold file and surrogate caches; the remain- 
ing two bars show the benefit with warm caches. Each 
bar is the mean of three trials; the error bars show the 
minimum and maximum values. 


Figure 12: File trace results with 16 MB cache 


delay. Data staging significantly shortens these high la- 
tency operations. For interactive applications that incur 
the cost of several sequential file operations, this dramat- 
ically reduces the frustrating delays experienced by the 
user. 


Finally, we examined the effect of network latency be- 
tween the client and file server. We expected the bene- 
fits of staging to decrease as network round-trip time was 
reduced. Figure 14 confirms our expectation. When the 
round-trip delay between client and file server is reduced 
to 30ms., data staging decreases cumulative file delay 
between 5% and 26% in the cold scenario. In the warm 
scenario, data staging reduces cumulative file delay by 
less than 10% for all traces. 


5 Future Work 


Our current implementation of data staging provides a 
solid basis for future research. We plan to investigate 
methods that allow clients to discover servers dynam- 
ically. For this purpose, we hope to leverage exist- 
ing service discovery protocols such as Jini [36] and 
UPnP [20]. Architectures such as VERSUDS [4] that 
allow clients to access multiple service discovery proto- 
cols through a common interface are especially promis- 
ing for the heterogeneous environments we support. In 
addition, the distance-based discovery mechanism pro- 
posed by Noble et al. (24] for Fluid Replication may also 
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This figure shows how data staging reduces file operation latency for the messiaen trace with a 64 MB cache. Each 
line shows the cumulative fraction of file accesses that finish on or before the indicated time. 


Figure 13: Reduction of file operation latency for messiaen trace 


prove to be well-suited for data staging. 


We hope to investigate how location prediction can in- 
crease the effectiveness of data staging. If the client 
proxy determines that it will pass near a surrogate in the 
future, it could proactively stage data there. This func- 
tionality is especially useful in constructing Infostation- 
like environments such as the one described in Section 3. 


We plan to support additional file systems; a NFS im- 
plementation is in progress. This process is expedited 
by our encapsulation of file system dependent code in 
the client proxy and data pump. However, some new is- 
sues arise; for instance, without the whole-file caching 
of Coda, reduction of first-byte latency becomes impor- 
tant. We also plan to investigate the effectiveness of 
prefetching for different file system parameters (whole 
file caching vs. block caching, callbacks vs. leases, etc.) 
Finally, we plan to explore other prediction strategies, 
especially fully-automated ones such as SEER [18]. 


6 Related Work 


This work is one of the first to focus on how untrusted 
and unmanaged hardware can improve distributed file 
system performance for small, storage-limited clients 
without compromising security or consistency. In ef- 
fect, data staging applies the well-understood concept 
of prefetching [6, 25] to pervasive computing environ- 
ments. Instead of prefetching file blocks from the disk, 
data staging prefetches whole files from a distant server. 


At a conceptual level, data staging shares several goals 
with edge computing initiatives such as distributed Web 
caching. Companies such as Akamai [1] have developed 
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content distribution networks that push data toward end 
nodes to reduce access latency. However, our focus on 
file data creates important differences. Consistency is 
a first-class concern for us: data staging preserves the 
consistency guarantees of the underlying distributed file 
system. This is necessary since file system clients are 
far more likely to modify data than Web clients. Addi- 
tionally, we provide a mechanism for end-to-end encryp- 
tion that avoids the need to trust unknown third parties. 
These issues also differentiate surrogates from caching 
Web proxies such as Squid [30]. 


WayStations in Fluid Replication [14] perform a role 
similar to that played by our surrogates. Yet, there are 
key differences. First, replicas on WayStations accept 
file modifications from clients. By transmitting modi- 
fications directly to file servers, data staging simplifies 
the trust model for surrogates. A second difference is 
that WayStations do not speculatively prefetch data, and 
thus may underperform in cold-cache scenarios. 


OceanStore [17] provides floating replicas of data that 
can migrate to nearby servers. OceanStore partitions 
servers into those trusted to perform replication pro- 
tocols and those not trusted to do so. While the un- 
trusted servers may optimistically accept updates, the 
client must directly contact the trusted servers in order 
to ensure permanence and correctness. Thus, replicas 
on untrusted servers perform similar services to our sur- 
rogates. One of the primary differences is our focus on 
ease of management. We have taken care to place the ab- 
solute minimum of functionality on surrogates and have 
built on commodity software as much as possible—we 
believe that such steps are vital to ubiquitous surrogate 
deployment. Another difference is that surrogates are 
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This figure shows the benefits of data staging for a 
64 MB client Coda cache when the network round-trip 
time is reduced to 30 ms. Each set of bars shows the cu- 
mulative delay due to file system activity for a different 
trace. The first two bars of each data set show the bene- 
fit with cold file and surrogate caches; the remaining two 
bars show the benefit with warm caches. Each bar is the 
mean of three trials; the error bars show the minimum 
and maximum values. 


Figure 14: File trace results with 30 ms. round-trip time 


file-system agnostic. Since all code specific to the un- 
derlying file system is isolated in the client proxy and 
data pump, a single surrogate may simultaneously ser- 
vice clients that employ diverse file systems. 


We hope to build on two bodies of related work in the 
future. First, we hope to incorporate some of the au- 
tomated prefetching algorithms that have been proposed 
for file systems [2, 11, 16, 18] and Web distributed cache 
placement [34]. Second, we plan to use surrogates to im- 
plement Infostations [37] that provide high-bandwidth 
access to data in mobile environments as described in 
Section 3. 


Muntz and Honeyman [22] evaluated the use of interme- 
diate caching for the AFS file system and found that it 
achieved little benefit. However, their evaluation envi- 
ronment is quite different from the target environment 
for data staging. Wide-area network latency imposes 
substantially greater penalties for cache misses. 


7 Conclusion 


Untrusted and unmanaged machines can facilitate mo- 
bile data access. Data staging uses nearby surrogates 
located in the pervasive computing environment to im- 
prove distributed file system performance for storage- 
limited clients. Clients borrow storage capacity from 
surrogates and use it as a second-level file cache to hide 
the latency of file operations. 


Two important assumptions in our work are that surro- 
gates are untrusted and unmanaged. Because surrogates 
are untrusted, we use end-to-end encryption to provide 


privacy, and secure hashes to ensure authenticity. We 
make surrogates as reliable and easy to manage as pos- 
sible by maintaining no hard state on them, using com- 
modity software, and pushing functionality from surro- 
gates to client and server machines. We believe these de- 
sign considerations will prove vital in ensuring the wide- 
spread deployment of a surrogate infrastructure. 
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Abstract 


Plutus is a cryptographic storage system that enables se- 
cure file sharing without placing much trust on the file 
servers. In particular, it makes novel use of cryptographic 
primitives to protect and share files. Plutus features highly 
scalable key management while allowing individual users 
to retain direct control over who gets access to their files. 
We explain the mechanisms in Plutus to reduce the num- 
ber of cryptographic keys exchanged between users by 
using filegroups, distinguish file read and write access, 
handle user revocation efficiently, and allow an untrusted 
server to authorize file writes. We have built a prototype 
of Plutus on OpenAFS. Measurements of this prototype 
show that Plutus achieves strong security with overhead 
comparable to systems that encrypt all network traffic. 


1 Introduction 


As storage systems and individual storage devices them- 
selves become networked, they must defend both against 
the usual attacks on messages traversing an untrusted, po- 
tentially public, network as well as attacks on the stored 
data itself. This is a challenge because the primary pur- 
pose of networked storage is to enable easy sharing of 
data, which is often at odds with data security. 

To protect stored data, it is not sufficient to use tradi- 
tional network security techniques that are used for secur- 
ing messages between pairs of users or between clients 
and servers. Thinking of a stored data item as simply a 
message with a very long network latency is a misleading 
analogy. Since the same piece of data could be read by 
multiple users, when one user places data into a shared 
storage system, the eventual recipient of this “message” 
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(stored data item) is often not known in advance. In addi- 
tion, because multiple users could update the same piece 
of data, a third user may from time-to-time update “the 
message” before it reaches its eventual recipient. Stored 
data must be protected over longer periods of time than 
typical message round-trip times. 

Most existing secure storage solutions (either encrypt- 
on-wire or encrypt-on-disk [40]) require the creators of 
data to trust the storage server to control all users’ access 
to this data as well as return the data intact. Most of these 
storage systems cater to single users, and very few allow 
secure sharing of data any better than by sharing a pass- 
word. 

This paper introduces a new secure file system, Plutus, 
which strives to provide strong security even with an un- 
trusted server. The main feature of Plutus is that all data 
is stored encrypted and all key distribution is handled in 
a decentralized manner. All cryptographic and key man- 
agement operations are performed by the clients, and the 
server incurs very little cryptographic overhead. In this 
paper we concentrate on the mechanisms that Plutus uses 
to provide basic filesystem security features — (1) to de- 
tect and prevent unauthorized data modifications, (2) to 
differentiate between read and write access to files, and 
(3) to change users’ access privileges. 

Plutus is an encrypt-on-disk system where all the key 
management and distribution is handled by the client. The 
advantage of doing this over existing encrypt-on-wire sys- 
tems is that we can (1) protect against data leakage attacks 
on the physical device, such as by an untrusted adminis- 
trator, a stolen laptop, or a compromised server; (2) al- 
low users to set arbitrary policies for key distribution (and 
therefore file sharing); and (3) enable better server scala- 
bility because most of the computationally intensive cryp- 
tographic operations are performed at end systems, rather 
than in centralized servers. 

By using client-based key distribution, Plutus can al- 
low user-customizable security policies and authentica- 
tion mechanisms. Relative to encrypt-on-wire systems, 
clients individually incur a higher overhead by taking on 
the key distribution, but the aggregate work within the 
system remains the same. Our previous analysis with fi- 
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legroups [40], which aggregates keys for multiple files, 
shows that the number of keys that any individual needs 
can be kept manageable. 

Instead of encrypting and decrypting files each time 
they are exchanged over the network, Plutus pre-computes 
the encryption only when data is updated; this is a more 
scalable solution as the encryption and decryption cost is 
distributed among separate users and never involves the 
ser ver. 

We have built a prototype of Plutus in OpenAFS [37]. 
This enhancement to OpenAFS retains its original access 
semantics, while eliminating the need for clients to trust 
servers. Measurements on this prototype show that strong 
security is achievable with clients paying cryptographic 
cost comparable to that of encrypt-on-wire systems, and 
servers not paying any noticeable cryptographic overhead. 
Since the cryptographic overhead is shifted completely to 
the clients, the server throughput is close to that of native 
OpenAFS. Note that these modifications have no impact 
on the way end applications access files; they change only 
the way users set sharing permissions on files. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Section 2 
describes our threat model and assumptions. Section 3 
presents the mechanisms and design of Plutus. Section 4 
describes a number of subtle attacks that remain possible 
and outlines potential solutions, and Section 5 describes 
protocols for creating, reading and writing files, and re- 
voking users. Section 6 describes the implementation and 
usage of Plutus, and Section 7 evaluates the prototype. We 
discuss related work in Section 8 and conclude in Sec- 
tion 9. 


2 Threat model 


This section discusses the assumptions and threat model 
of Plutus. This paper will use the terminology introduced 
previously [40] with owners (create data), readers (read 
data), writers (write and possibly read data), and servers 
(store data). 


2.1 Untrusted servers and availability 


In Plutus, we trust servers to store data properly, but not 
to keep data confidential. While a server in Plutus may 
attempt to change, misrepresent, or destroy data, clients 
will detect the malicious behavior. 

Cryptography alone, however, cannot prevent destruc- 
tion of data by a malicious server. Replication on multiple 
servers can ensure preservation of data even when many 
of the servers are malicious. Systems such as BFS [7], 
Farsite [1], OceanStore [25], PASIS [17], PAST [12], and 
S4 [47] address techniques for secure availability through 
replication. Though, in this paper, we restrict our focus 
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to securing data on a single untrusted file server, the ideas 
could be generalized for a set of replicated file servers. 


2.2 Trusted client machine 


Users must trust their local machine. This is, however, 
difficult to guarantee: providing for a secure program ex- 
ecution environment in an untrusted computing platform 
is an open problem. Some previous work aims to securely 
monitor loaded applications [48] or provide partitioned 
virtual machines to isolate vulnerabilities [10, 48, 50Q]. 


2.3 Lazy revocation 


Plutus allows owners of files to revoke other people’s 
rights to access those files. Following a revocation, we 
assume that it is acceptable for the revoked reader to read 
unmodified or cached files. A revoked reader, however, 
must not be able to read updated files, nor may a revoked 
writer be able to modify the files. Settling for lazy revoca- 
tion trades re-encryption cost for a degree of security. We 
elaborate on lazy revocation in Section 3.4. 


2.4 Key distribution 


We assume that users authenticate each other to obtain rel- 
evant keys to read and write data on the disk via a secure 
channel — we do not introduce new authentication mech- 
anisms in this paper. Furthermore, all these exchanges 
are carried out on-demand; if users want to read/write a 
file, they contact the file owner (or possibly other read- 
ers/writers) to obtain the relevant key. Keys are never 
broadcast to all users. 


2.5 Traffic analysis and rollback 


We do not address the issue of traffic analysis in this pa- 
per; that is, we do not make any explicit attempt to obfus- 
cate users’ access patterns. However, Plutus does support 
options to encrypt filenames, and encrypts all /O requests 
to the server. Recently SUNDR [32] introduced the notion 
of a rollback attack, wherein an untrusted server tricks a 
user into accepting version-wise inconsistent or stale data 
relative to other users. We defer the discussion of rollback 
protection to a future work [15]. 


3 Design 


In an encrypted file system, we need techniques to (1) 
differentiate between readers and writers; (2) prevent de- 
struction of data by malicious writers; (3) prevent known 
plaintext attacks with different keys for different files; (4) 
revoke readers and writers; and (5) minimize the num- 
ber of keys exchanged between users. The following core 
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mechanisms together achieve these functions: filegroups, 
lockboxes, keys, read-write differentiation, lazy revoca- 
tion, key rotation, and server-verified writes. 


3.1 Filegroups and lockboxes 


Plutus groups files (not users) into filegroups so that keys 
can be shared among files in a filegroup without com- 
promising security. Filegroups serve as a file aggregation 
mechanism to prevent the number of cryptographic keys a 
user manages from growing proportional to the number 
of files'. Aggregating keys into filegroups has the ob- 
vious advantage that it reduces the number of keys that 
users need to manage, distribute, and receive. This is im- 
portant if users have to perform all key management and 
distribution themselves. Key aggregation is also neces- 
sary to Support semi-online users: as in today’s systems, 
Plutus assumes that users are frequently online, but not al- 
ways. This means that we need an easy mechanism to let 
an owner share a group of related files, so that the other 
user may be able to access the related files even when the 
owner is not online. Additionally, as described in Sec- 
tion 3.2, we associate a RSA key pair with each filegroup. 
If files were not aggregated and each file had its own key 
pair, from the measurements in Section 7, each create op- 
eration would incur a 2.5 seconds latency to generate the 
RSA key pair — in comparison, it takes 2.9 seconds to en- 
crypt/decrypt a 20M file with 3DES. 

With filegroups, all files with identical sharing at- 
tributes are grouped in the same filegroup and are pro- 
tected with the same key. This exploits the fact that even 
though a user typically owns and accesses many files, the 
number of equivalence classes of files with different shar- 
ing attributes is small; this enables multiple files to share 
the same set of keys. 

Using filegroups dramatically reduces the number of 
keys that a user needs to keep track of and the number of 
keys users must obtain from other users. In the context of 
the sharing semantics of current UNIX file systems, if two 
files are owned by the same owner, the same group, and 
have the same permission bits, then they are authorized 
for access by the same set of users. All such files could 
logically be placed in the same filegroup, and encrypted 
with the same key. 

In general there is no relation between the directory hi- 
erarchy and the files in a filegroup, though it may be some- 
times convenient to define filegroups based on the set of 
files in one directory (which is, for instance, how AFS 
defines access rights). Specifically, two encrypted files 
from two different directories may belong to the same fi- 
legroup. Thus, filegroups can be viewed as an invisible 
overlay on the directory structure. 


1A previous study [40] mistakenly attributes the filegroup concept to 
Cepheus [13] instead of itself. 


Filegroups uniquely identify all keys that a user needs 
to perform an operation on a file. This filegroup informa- 
tion can be located together with the rest of the meta-data 
about the file, for instance, in the UNIX FFS inode (re- 
placing the group and mode bits ), or by adding an entry in 
the disk vnode in AFS [43]. 

On the downside, using the same key to encrypt mul- 
tiple files has the disadvantage that the same key en- 
crypts more data, potentially increasing the vulnerability 
to known plaintext and known ciphertext attacks. How- 
ever, this is not an issue if these keys are actually the file- 
lockbox keys, and the real file encryption keys are differ- 
ent for different files. The lockbox can then securely hold 
the different keys; Section 3.3 explains further. 

Filegroups also complicate the process of revoking 
users’ access to files because now there are multiple files 
that the revoked user could have access to. It is tempting 
to simplify revocation of users by having one key per file. 
Though this scheme is seemingly more secure (losing a 
key compromises one file only), managing these keys is a 
challenge. At best they can be organized into some sort 
of hierarchy such that the users have to keep fewer keys 
securely, but this clearly resembles filegroups. Plutus’ so- 
lution for this problem is discussed in more detail in Sec- 
tion 3.4. 


3.2 Keys 


Figure | illustrates the different objects in Plutus, and how 
different keys operate on them. Here we describe the 
structures; later sections discuss these design decisions in 
more detail. Every file in Plutus is divided into several 
blocks, and each block is encrypted with a unique sym- 
metric key (such as a DES key), called a file-block key. 
The lockbox, based on ideas in Cepheus [13], holds the 
file-block keys for all the blocks of the file and is read and 
written by file-lockbox keys. File-lockbox keys are sym- 
metric keys and are given to readers and writers alike. Al- 
ternatively, Plutus could use a single file-block key for all 
blocks of a file and include an initialization vector. File- 
lockbox keys are the same for all the files in a filegroup. 
In order to ensure the integrity of the contents of the files, 
a cryptographic hash of the file contents is signed and ver- 
ified by a public-private key pair, which we call file-verify 
keys and file-sign keys. The file-sign keys are the same for 
all the files in a filegroup. As an optimization, a Merkle 
hash tree [34] is used to consolidate all the hashes, with 
only the root being signed. 

Unlike files, which are encrypted at the block level, en- 
tries of directories are encrypted individually. This allows 
the server to perform space management without involv- 
ing the clients, such as allocating inodes and performing 
a fsck after a crash. Also, this allows users to browse di- 
rectories and then request the corresponding keys from 
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Figure 1: Keys in Plutus. The keys are all highlighted in bold and are linked to the objects that they operate on using 
bold lines. Dashed lines indicate object pointers. File-name keys can encrypt the names of files in directories. An inode 
contains the names of the filegroup that the file belongs to, and the filegroup-name key can encrypt filegroup names. 
The header contains the Merkle hash tree. The leaves of the hash tree are lockboxes containing the file-block keys, 
which are encrypted with the file-lockbox key. The signature of the root is computed and verified using the file-sign 


key and file-verify key, respectively. 


the file’s owner. The filegroup and owner information 
is located in the inode, as in the case of UNIX. The 
names of files and filegroups can be encrypted with the 
file-name key and filegroup-name key, respectively. En- 
crypting the names of files and filegroups protects against 
attacks where the malicious user can glean information 
about the nature of the file. 

All the above described keys are generated and dis- 
tributed by the owners of the files and filegroups. In 
addition, currently in Plutus, readers and writers can 
(re)distribute the keys they have to other users. Plutus in- 
tentionally avoids specifying the protocols needed to au- 
thenticate users or distribute keys: these are independent 
of the mechanisms used to secure the stored data and can 
be chosen by individual users to match their needs. 


3.3. Read-write differentiation 


One of the basic security functions that file systems sup- 
port is the ability to have separate readers and writers to 
the same file. In Plutus, this cannot be enforced by the 
server as it itself is untrusted; instead we do this by the 
choice of keys distributed to readers and writers. File- 
lockbox keys themselves cannot differentiate readers and 
writers, but can do so together with the file-sign and file- 
verify key pairs. The file-sign keys are handed to writers 
only, while readers get the file-verify keys. When updat- 
ing a data block, a writer recomputes the Merkle hash tree 
over the (current) individual block hashes, signs the root 
hash, and places the signed hash in the header of the file. 
Readers verify the signature to check the integrity of the 
blocks read from the server. Though using public/private 
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keys for differentiated read/write access was mentioned 
in the work on securing replicated data [49], the design 
stopped short of finding a cryptosystem to implement it. 

Note that though the file-verify key is same as the pub- 
lic key in a standard public-key system, it is not publicly 
disseminated. Owners of files issue the file-verify key 
only to those they consider as authorized readers; simi- 
lar is the case with the file-sign key. 

In our implementation, we use RSA for the sign/verify 
operations. Then only the readers and writers know N 
(the RSA modulus), The file-verify key, e, is not a 
low-exponent prime number (it has to be greater than 
N1/4 [6]). Writers get (d, N), while readers get (e, NV). 


3.4 Lazy revocation 


In a large distributed system, we expect revocation of 
users to happen on a regular basis. For instance, accord- 
ing to seven months of AFS protection server logs we 
obtained from MIT, there were 29,203 individual revo- 
cations of users from 2,916 different access control lists 
(counting the number of times a single user was deleted 
from an ACL). In general, common revocation schemes, 
such as in UNIX and Windows NT, rely on the server 
checking for users’ group membership before granting ac- 
cess. This requires all the servers to store or cache infor- 
mation regarding users, which places a high trust require- 
ment on the servers and requires all the servers to maintain 
this authentication information in a secure and consistent 
manner. 

Revocation is a seemingly expensive operation for 
encrypt-on-disk systems as it requires re-encryption (in 
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Plutus, re-computing block hashes and re-signing root 
hashes as well) of the affected files. Revocation also in- 
troduces an additional overhead as owners now need to 
distribute new keys to users. Though the security seman- 
tics of revocation need to be guaranteed, they should be 
implemented with minimal overhead to the regular users 
sharing those files. 

To make revocation less expensive, one can delay re- 
encryption until a file is updated. This notion of lazy re- 
vocation was first proposed in Cepheus [13]. The idea is 
that there is no significant loss in security if revoked read- 
ers can still read unchanged files. This is equivalent to the 
access the user had during the time that they were autho- 
rized (when they could have copied the data onto floppy 
disks, for example). Expensive re-encryption occurs only 
when new data is created. The meta-data still needs to be 
immediately changed to prevent further writes by revoked 
writers. We discuss subtle attacks that are still possible in 
Section 4. 

A revoked reader who has access to the server will still 
have read access to the files not changed since the user’s 
revocation, but will never be able to read data updated 
since their revocation. 

Lazy revocation, however, is complicated when multi- 
ple files are encrypted with the same key, as is the case 
when using filegroups. In this case, whenever a file gets 
updated, it gets encrypted with a new key. This causes 
filegroups to get fragmented (meaning a filegroup could 
have more than one key), which is undesirable. The next 
section describes how we mitigate this problem; briefly, 
we show how readers and writers can generate all the pre- 
vious keys of a fragmented filegroup from the current key. 


3.5 Key rotation 


The natural way of doing lazy revocation is to generate a 
new filegroup for all the files that are modified following 
a revocation and then move files to this new filegroup as 
files get re-encrypted. This raises two issues: a) there is 
an increase in the number of Keys in the system following 
each revocation; and b) because the sets of files that are 
re-encrypted following successive revocations are not re- 
ally contained within each other, it becomes increasingly 
hard to determine which filegroup a file should be moved 
to when it is re-encrypted. We address the first issue by 
relating the keys of the involved filegroups. To address 
the second issue, we set up the keys so that files are al- 
ways (re)encrypted with the keys of the latest filegroup; 
then since keys are related users need to just remember 
the latest keys and derive previous ones when necessary. 
We call the latter process key rotation. 

There are two aspects of rotating the keys of a filegroup 
a) rotating file-lockbox keys, and b) rotating file-sign and 
file-verify keys. In either case, to make the revocation se- 


cure, the sequence of keys must have the following prop- 
erties: 


a) Only the owner should be able to generate the next 
version of the key from the current version. This is 
to prevent anyone from undoing the revocation. 

b) An authorized reader should be able to generate all 
previous versions of the key from the current ver- 
sion. Then readers maintain access to the files not 
yet re-encrypted, and readers may discard previous 
versions of the key. 


In Plutus, each reader has only the latest set of keys. 
Writers are directly given the newest version of the keys, 
since all file encryptions always occur with the newest set 
of keys. The owners could also do the new-key distribu- 
tion non-interactively [14], without making point-to-point 
connections to users. 

To assist users in deciding which keys to use, each key 
has a version number and an owner associated with it. 
Each file has the owner information, and the version num- 
ber of the encryption key embedded in the inode. Note 
that this serves only as a hint to readers and is not required 
for correctness. Readers can still detect stale keys when 
the block fails to pass the integrity test. 

Next we will describe how we achieve key rotation for 
file-lockbox keys and file-sign/file-verify keys. 


3.5.1 Rotating file-lockbox keys 


Whenever a uSer’s access is revoked, the file owner gener- 
ates a new version of the file-lockbox key. For this discus- 
sion, let v denote the version of the file-lockbox key. The 
owner generates the next version file-lockbox key from 
the current key by exponentiating the current key with the 
owner’s private key (d,N): Ky; = K% mod N. This 
way only the owner can generate valid new file-lockbox 
keys. 

Authorized readers get the appropriate version of the 
file-lockbox key as follows. (Figure 2 illustrates the rela- 
tion between the different file-lockbox key versions.) Let 
w be the current version of the file-lockbox key that a user 
has. 


e If w = v then the reader has the right file-lockbox 
key to access the file. 

e If w < v then the reader has an older version of the 
key and needs to request the latest file-lockbox key 
from the owner. 

e If w > v then the reader needs to generate the older 
version of the file-lockbox key using the following 
recursion. If K,, is the file-lockbox key associated 
with version w, then Ky-1 = Kf, mod N, where 
(e, N’) is the owner’s public key. Readers can recur- 
sively generate all previous file-lockbox key from the 
current key. 
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initial key Ist revocation 


2nd revocation 3rd revoOciution 


K 2 (mod N ) K @ (mod N ) K¢ (mod N ) 
owner =e 
Ko K 4 K 9 K 3 
reader 
Kr (mod N ) K5 (mod N ) K 5 (mod N ) 


Figure 2: Key rotation for file-lockbox keys. Using RSA, an owner can rotate a key K; forward. Users can only rotate 
keys backwards in time. (e, NV) is the owner’s public key and (d, V) is the owner’s private key 


In the above protocol, we use RSA encryption as a 
pseudorandom number generator; repeated encryption is 
not likely to result in cycling, for otherwise, it can be used 
to factor the RSA modulus NV [33]. Though we use RSA 
for our key rotation, the property we need is that there be 
separate encryption and decryption keys, and that the se- 
quence of encryptions is a pseudorandom sequence with 
a large cycle; most asymmetric cryptosystems have this 
property. 

Though this scheme resembles Lamport’s password 
scheme [27], our scheme is more general. Our scheme 
provides for specific users (Owners) to rotate the key for- 
ward, while allowing some other users (readers) to rotate 
keys backwards. 


3.5.2 Rotating file-sign and file-verify keys 


By using the file-lock box key generated above as a seed, 
we can bootstrap the seed into file-sign and file-verify 
keys as follows. Let the version v file-sign key be (e,, N,) 
and the corresponding file-verify key be (d,, Ny). In Plu- 
tus NV, is stored in file’s header in the clear, signed by the 
owner to protect its integrity. Note that all files in the file- 
group with the same version have the same value for Ny. 

When a user is revoked, the owner picks a new RSA 
modulus N,, and rotates the file-lockbox key forward to 
Ky. Using the latest seed K,, owners and readers gener- 
ate the file-verify key as follows. Given the seed Ky, ey 
is calculated by using AK, as a seed in a pseudo-random 
number generator. The numbers output are added to \/N, 
and tested for primality. The first such number 1s chosen 
as €,. The conditions that e, > \/N, and e, is a prime 
guarantee that gcd(e,, d(N,)) = 1 [28], making it a valid 
RSA public key. (Notice that the latter test cannot be per- 
formed by readers because they do not know ¢(N,)). The 
pair (e,, Ny) is the file-verify key. 

Owners generate the corresponding RSA private key d, 
and use it as the file-sign key. Since writers never have to 
sign any data with old file-sign keys, they directly get the 
latest file-sign key (d,, N,) from the owner. If the writers 
have no read access, then they never get the seed, and soit 
is hard for them to determine the file-verify key from the 
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file-sign key. 

Given the current version seed K,, readers can generate 
previous version file-verify keys (d,, N,), for u < v as 
follows. They first rotate the seed A, backwards to get the 
seed K,,, as described in the previous section. They read 
(and verify) the modulus N,, from the file header. They 
then use the procedure described above to determine e, 
from N,, and Ky. 

The reason for changing the modulus after every revo- 
cation is to thwart a subtle collusion attack involving a 
reader and revoked writer — if the modulus is fixed to, say 
N'‘, a revoked writer can collude with a reader to become 
a valid writer (knowing e,, d,, and N’ allows them to 
factor VV’, and hence compute the new file-sign key). 


3.6 Server-verified writes 


The final question we address is how to prevent unautho- 
rized writers from making authentic changes to the persis- 
tent store. Because the only parties involved in the actual 
write are the server and the user who wishes to write, we 
need a mechanism for the server to validate writes. 

In traditional storage systems, this has been accom- 
plished using some form of an access control list (ACL); 
the server permits writes only by those on the ACL. This 
requires that the ACL be stored securely, and the server 
authenticates writers using the ACL. 

In Plutus, a file owner stores a hash of a write token 
stored on the server to validate a writer. This is semanti- 
cally the same as a shared password. 

Suppose a filename F' is not encrypted. The owner of 
the file creates a write-verification key Ky as the write 
token. Then, F and the hash of the write token, H[K,,|, 
are stored on the server in the file’s inode. 

Upon authentication, writers get the write token K,, 
from the owner. When writers issue a write, they pass 
the token to the server. To validate the write, the server 
can now compute H[K,,] and compare it with the stored 
value. Readers cannot generate the appropriate token be- 
cause they do not know K,. The token is secure since 
the hash value is stored only on the server. Optionally the 
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server can cache the hashed write tokens to speed up write 
verification. 

One problem with the above scheme is that from 
H [Kw], anyone can learn useful structural information 
such as which files belong to which filegroup even when 
the filegroup name is encrypted. This is undesirable given 
that storage system itself can be stolen and it does not 
do any authentication of the readers. Such attacks can be 
thwarted by replacing H[K,,] with H|K,,, F] and the fi- 
legroup name with H|K,, F'], where K, is the filegroup- 
name key. 

The write token used above is similar to the capabilities 
used in NASD [19] and many systems before [29]. How- 
ever capabilities in general are given out by a centralized 
server whereas write tokens are generated by individual 
file owners and are given to writers in a distributed man- 
ner. 

The benefit of this approach is that it allows an un- 
trusted server to verify that a user has the required au- 
thorization, without revealing the identity of the writer to 
the server. The scheme also makes it easy for the server to 
manage the storage space by decoupling the information 
required to determine allocated space from the data itself. 
Though the actual data and (possibly ) filenames and file- 
group names are encrypted and hidden, the list of physical 
blocks allocated is visible to the server for allocation de- 
cisions. 

There are several file systems such as Cedar [18], Ele- 
phant [41], Farsite [1], Venti [38], and Ivy [36], which 
treat file data as immutable objects. In a cryptographic 
storage file system with versioning, server-verified writes 
are less important for security. Readers can simply choose 
to ignore unauthorized writes, and servers need worry 
only about malicious users consuming disk space. In non- 
versioning systems, a malicious user could corrupt a good 
file, effectively deleting it. 


4 Security analysis 


This section explores the set of attacks that remain pos- 
sible and explains how to adapt Plutus to thwart these at- 
tacks. We also argue that some of the remaining attacks 
can never be handled within the context of our system at 
any reasonable additional cost. 

In decreasing order of severity, an attacker may: 


(a) write new data with a new key 

(b) write new data with an old key 

(c) write old data with an old key; that is, revert to an old 
version 

(d) destroy data 

(e) read updated data 

(f) read data that has not yet been updated. 


These attacks can be prevented by some combination of 
the following mechanisms: change the read/write verifica- 
tion token (T), re-encrypt the lockbox with a new key (L), 
and re-encrypt the file itself with a new key (D). Table 1 
presents the possible attacks classified into those that a re- 
voked reader could mount, or those that a revoked writer 
could mount. In each case, the attacker may act alone or 
in collusion with the server. The attacks that writers can 
mount depend upon whether an unsuspecting reader has 
the updated keys or not. 

If a system uses lazy revocation, we can prevent re- 
voked readers from accessing data that has been updated. 
However to prevent them from accessing data that has not 
been updated, we would need some form of “read veri- 
fication” — verification of read privileges on each read 
access, analogous to write-verification. If this verifica- 
tion were done by the storage server then the reader could 
not get to the data alone, but could do so in collusion 
with the server. To prevent this attack, the file must be 
re-encrypted, re-encrypting just the lockbox would be in- 
sufficient. 

The problem with revoked writers is more severe. 
Again, we can prevent revoked writers from updating data 
by verifying each write. But if this verification is done by 
the server — as in server-verified writes — the system is 
subject to an attack by a revoked writer colluding with the 
server to make valid modifications to data. The only way 
to prevent this would be to broadcast the changed key to 
all users aggressively . Otherwise, a revoked writer will 
always be able to create data that looks valid and cheat 
(unsuspecting ) readers who have not updated their key. 

From the above discussion, it should be clear that lazy 
revocation is always susceptible to attacks mounted by re- 
voked users in collusion with the server, unless a third 
(trusted) party is involved in each read and write access. 

Finally, the server could mount the following attack, 
which we consider very difficult for the system to handle. 
In a forking attack [31], a server forks the state of a file 
between users. That is, the server separately maintains 
file updates for the users. The forked users never see each 
other’s changes, and each user believes its state reflects re- 
ality. A higher level Byzantine agreement protocol, which 
is potentially expensive, might be necessary to address 
this issue [11]. Recently Maziéres and Shasha [32] in- 
troduced the notion of fork consistency and a protocol to 
achieve it. Though their scheme does not prevent a fork- 
ing attack, it makes it easier to detect. 


5 Protocols 


We now summarize the steps involved in protocols for 
creating, reading and writing as well as revoking users. 
We would like to remark again that all the keys and to- 
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Key freshness | Collusion 


alone 
w/ server 
alone 
w/ server 


revoked reader | old keys 


old keys 


edt 
c,b,d 
revoked writer c,b,d 


alone n/a n/a 
updated keys es ete 


Cd. 


¢,b,d¥] c.b)d |L'c,b.d ~ = a 
c,b,d |}. c,b,d_ i. c,b.d |.c.b,d |] c,b,d |}| c.b.d 





n/a n/a 
n/a n/a 


Table 1: Attacks tabulated against what is changed following a revocation. The heading row presents different choices 
in the component that is changed following a revocation: the read/write verification token is changed (T), the file’s 
lockbox is changed (L), or the file itself 1s re-encrypted with a new key (D). The entries in the table correspond 
to the most serious attack that can be mounted, the letter code corresponding to those described in the main text. 
“n/a” indicates an impossible combination — such as readers having updated keys but files not being re-encrypted or 
lockboxes not changed. A “—”’ is used to denote that no attack is possible. 


kens in these protocols are exchanged between owners 
and readers/writers via a secure channel with a session 
key — for instance, mutual authentication based on pass- 
words. However, file data is not encrypted over the wire, 
but only integrity-protected with the session key. 


1. Initialize filegroup: To initialize a filegroup, a user 
generates a pair of dual keys (file-sign and file-verify 
keys) for signing and verifying the contents of files in 
the filegroup. The user also generates the symmetric 
file-lockbox key. 


2. Create file: First, the owner selects a filegroup for 
the new file. If there is no appropriate filegroup 
the owner initializes one and uses the corresponding 
keys (file-sign, file-verify, and file-lockbox keys) for 
this file. The owner also generates a write token and 
sends it to the server so that the server can verify all 
writes to this file. 


3. Read file: A reader first obtains the name of the 
owner and the filegroup of the file he wishes to ac- 
cess, possibly after browsing the file system. The 
reader then checks if the version of the keys she has 
cached is greater then the version of the keys used 
to encrypt the file (which is stored in the header), 
in which case she does a key rotation to get the 
right version key. Otherwise, the reader gets the lat- 
est version key from the owner after appropriate au- 
thentication (via a secure channel). The reader then 
fetches the encrypted blocks of the desired file from 
the server, opens the lockboxes with the file-lockbox 
key, retrieves file-block keys from the lockbox, and 
decrypts the individual blocks. The integrity of the 
root hash (of the Merkle tree) provided by the server 
is first verified by using the file-verify key. To verify 
the integrity of the data, this root hash is compared 
against the root hash obtained by recomputing the 
Merkle hash tree using the file blocks retrieved from 
the server. 
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4. Write file: The writer obtains the latest version file- 
lockbox key and file-sign key, possibly from the 
owner if it is not cached. The writer then gener- 
ates the file-block keys, encrypts individual blocks 
of the file using the corresponding file-block keys, 
and stores the encrypted blocks with the lockbox in 
the server. The server uses the write-token, provided 
by the writer at this time, to authorize the write. The 
writer then sends the entire Merkle hash tree in the 
clear to the server; the hash tree includes the root 
hash, signed with the file-sign key. 


5. Revoke user: To revoke a user from accessing files 
in a filegroup, the owner generates the next version of 
the file-sign, file-verify, and file-lockbox keys. The 
owner then labels all files in the filegroup as need- 
ing re-encryption. If the revoked user is a writer, the 
owner changes the write-tokens in all the files of the 
filegroup as well. 


6 Implementation 


Using the protocols and ideas discussed in Section 3, we 
have designed Plutus and developed a prototype using 
OpenAFS [37]. In this section, we describe the architec- 
ture and the prototype of Plutus in detail. 


6.1 Architecture of Plutus 


Figure 3 summarizes the different components of Plu- 
tus, and where (server side or client side) they are im- 
plemented. Both the server and the clients have a network 
component, which is used to protect the integrity of all 
messages. In our implementation we protect the integrity 
of packets in the AFS RPC using HMAC [4]. Addition- 
ally, some messages such as those initiating read and write 
requests are encrypted. A 3DES session key, exchanged 
as part of the RPC setup, is optionally used to encrypt 
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Figure 3: Architecture of Plutus. 


these packets. The identities of all entities are established 
using 1024 bit RSA public/private keys. 

The server has an additional component that validates 
writes. As described in Section 3.6, this component com- 
putes the SHA-1 hash of write tokens to authorize writes. 
This hashed token is passed on to the server, when the 
file is created, and is stored in the file’s vnode (UNIX in- 
ode extension in AFS). Storing the token in the vnode in- 
stead of the directory simplifies write verification’. Own- 
ers change the stored token using a special ioctl call. 

Most of the complexity of the implementation is at the 
client-side. We extended the OpenAFS kernel module by 
adding a key cache per user and a component to handle 
file data encryption and decryption. The key cache holds 
all keys used by the user, including file keys and iden- 
tity keys (users’ and servers’ public keys). Currently all 
the encryptions and decryptions are done below the AFS 
cache; that is, we cache clear-text data. By doing this 
we encrypt (decrypt) file contents only when it is being 
transmitted to (received from) the server. The alternative 
of caching encrypted data would mean that each partial 
read/write would incur a block encryption/decryption, as 
would multiple reads/writes of the same block. We ex- 
pect this to incur a substantial cryptographic overhead. Of 
course, caching unencrypted data opens up a security vul- 
nerability on shared machines. 

The other components of the client —revocation and key 
exchange — are implemented in user space. These compo- 
nents interact with the key cache through an extension to 
AFS’s ioctl interface. The same client-server RPC inter- 
face is used for all inter-client communication. 

Files are fragmented, and each fragment (blocks of size 
4 KB) is encrypted independently with its own file-block 
(3DES) key. This 3DES key is kept in the fragment’s lock- 


2A similar problem was encountered in the context of storing inodes 
and small files together [16]. 


box together with the length of the fragment. The hashes 
of all the fragments are arranged in a Merkle hash tree, 
and the root signed (1024 bit RSA) with the file-sign-key. 
The leaves of the tree contain the lockbox of the corre- 
sponding fragment. The tree is kept in a “shadow file,” 
on the server, and is shipped to the client, when the corre- 
sponding file is opened. On the client side, when blocks 
are updated, the respective new hashes are spliced into the 
tree. Then, the root hash is recomputed and signed when 
the cache is to be flushed to the server. At this time, the 
new tree is also sent back to the server. 


6.2 Prototype 


In building the Plutus prototype, we have made some 
modifications to the protocols to accommodate nuances 
of AFS. However, these modifications have little impact 
on the actual evaluation reported in the next section. For 
instance, currently AFS’s RPC supports only authentica- 
tion of the client by the server through a three step proce- 
dure. Recall that in Plutus design, the server never needs 
to authenticate a client. We use only the last two steps of 
this interface to achieve reverse authentication (1.e., client 
authenticating server) and session key exchange. To do 
this we need the server’s public key, which can be suc- 
cinctly implemented with self certifying pathnames [30], 
thus securely binding directories to servers. 

The prototype uses a library that was built from the 
cryptographic routines in GnuPGP, with the following 
choice of primitives: 1024-bit RSA PKCS#1 (version 
1.5)° for public/private key encryption, SHA-1 for hash- 
ing and 3DES with CBC with Cipher Text Stealing [45] 
for file encryption. 


3For better security guarantees, RSA-OAEP is required; see Shoup’s 
proposal [46] for more details. 
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7 Performance evaluation 


In the preceding sections, we analyzed protocols of Plutus 
from a security perspective. We now evaluate Plutus from 
a performance perspective. In particular, we evaluate the 
design and the prototype of Plutus using (a) a trace from 
a running UNIX system, and (b) synthetic benchmarks. 
Using (a), the trace statistics, we argue the benefits of fi- 
legroups and the impact of lazy revocation. By measuring 
the overhead of Plutus using (b), synthetic benchmarks, 
we argue that though there is an overhead for the encryp- 
tion/decryption, Plutus is quite practical; in fact, it com- 
pares favorably with SFS. 


7.1 Trace evaluation 


The trace that we use for evaluation is a 10-day com- 
plete file system trace (97.4 million requests, 129 GB 
data moved and 24 file systems) of a medium-sized work- 
group using a 4-way HP-UX time-sharing server attached 
to several disk arrays and a total of 500 GB of storage 
space. This represents access to both NFS filesystems that 
the server exported, and accesses to local storage at the 
server. The trace was collected by instrumenting the ker- 
nel to log all file system calls at the syscall interface. Since 
this is above the file buffer cache, the numbers shown will 
be pessimistic to any system that attempts to optimize key 
usage on repeated access. 


key/file 
key/filegroup 


1,700 | 9,200 | 900 | 41,100 
Io 5) 6 23 


Table 2: Using filegroups to aggregate keys. 





KEYS AND FILEGROUPS 


Table 2 presents the number of keys distributed among 
users. We classified all the user-ids in the system into 
System (such as root, bin, etc.) and User (regular users). 
The first row represents the number of keys that need to 
be distributed if a different key is used for each file in the 
system; the second row represents the number of keys dis- 
tributed if filegroups are used. In this evaluation, we used 
the (mode bits, owner, group) tuple to define filegroups. 
The table presents numbers for both the maximum num- 
ber of keys distributed by any user, and the mean num- 
ber of keys distributed (averaged across all users who dis- 
tributed at least one key). The table demonstrates the ben- 
efit of using filegroups clearly: the maximum number of 
keys distributed is reduced to 23, which is easy to man- 
age. Note that even this is a pessimistic evaluation as it 
assumed a cold key cache. 
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OVERHEAD OF REVOCATION 


Table 3 presents parameters of the traced system that af- 
fect the overhead of performing a revocation. In this con- 
text we focus on the case where the owner of a filegroup 
wants to revoke another user’s permission to read/write 
files in the owner’s filegroup. We use these parameters to 
evaluate the overhead of performing a revocation, both in 
terms of carrying out the operations immediately follow- 
ing a revocation, and re-distributing the updated keys to 
other users. In the case of revoking a reader, the time spent 
immediately following a revocation is the time required to 
mark all files in the filegroup as “to be re-encrypted.” In 
the case of revoking a writer this is the time to change the 
write verification key of all the files in the filegroup. For 
the system we traced, if a user revokes another user, this 
would involve marking 4,800 files to be re-encrypted, on 
average, and about 119,000 files, maximum. When a user 
(reader or writer ) is revoked, other users (readers/writers ) 
need to be given the updated key. Our evaluation shows 
that this number is typically very small: 2 on average and 
at most 11 in the worst case. 


7.2 Cryptographic cost 


Table 4 presents the impact of encryption/decryption on 
read and write latency. These are measurements of the 
cryptographic cost that includes write verification, data 
encryption, and wire-transmission overheads. These were 
done using code from Plutus’ cryptography library on a 
1.26 GHz Pentium 4 with 512 MB memory. In this evalu- 
ation, we used 4 KB as the size of the file fragment (cor- 
responding to that of the prototype). As in the prototype, 
for data encryption, we used 1 ,024-bit RSA with a 256-bit 
file-verify key for reading and a 1,019-bit file-sign key for 
writing and 3DES CBC/CTS file-block key for bulk data 
encryption. 


Owners incur a high one time cost to generate the 
read/write key pair; this is another reason why aggre- 
gating keys for multiple files using filegroups is benefi- 
cial. Though the write verification latency is negligible 
for writers and owners, if we choose to hide the identities 
of filegroups, then we pay an additional cost of decrypt- 
ing it. The time spent in transmitting the Merkle hash tree 
depends on the size of the file being transmitted. In Plu- 
tus, block hashes are computed over 4 KB blocks, which 
contribute to about 1% overhead in data transmission. 


For large files, the block encryption/decryption time 
dominates the cost of writing/reading the entire file. 
Though Plutus currently uses 3DES as the block cipher, 
from Dai’s comparison of AES and 3DES [9], we expect 
a 3X speedup if AES were used. 
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User 


Highest | Second 


1,561,000 | 94,000 


Parameters 


29,800 | 

1.3 GB 
5.4 
es 


number of files 119,000 | 101 200 | 4,800 — 
total bytes 177 GB 11 GB 
number of readers 3 4 
number of writers 6 5 





Table 3: Parameters of the system that affect revocation. These are statistics indicating the number of files in a single 
filegroup owned by a user, the total size of all these files, the number of other users who have read permission to at least 
one of these files, and the number of other users who have write permission to at least one of these files. The number 
of readers and writers were determined by considering the accesses in the 10-day trace, while the static information 
was gathered by considering a snapshot of the filesystem taken at the end of the 10 days. The table separates statistics 
for regular users and system users. 


_File system operation | Crypto operation | Crypto cost | Incurred by | Frequency 


| Filegroup creation RSA key generation | 2500 ms per filegroup 


Block hash writer per 4 KB block 
Block encrypt writer per 4 KB block 
Merkle root sign writer per file 
Write verify server per file 
| Block hash reader per 4KB block 
Block decrypt reader per 4 KB block 
Merkle root verify reader per file | 
Message encrypt per 100 byte message — 
Message decrypt per 100 byte message | 
| Message hash per 100 byte message 


File write 


File read 


0.01 ms 
0.01 ms 
0.003 ms 


Wire integrity 





Table 4: Cryptographic primitive cost. This table lists the cost of the basic cryptographic primitives, and the file 
systems operations where they are incurred. The root signature and verification is done only once per file read or 
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write, irrespective of the size of the file. Wire integrity is needed only for messages, not for file contents. 


7.3 Benchmark evaluation 


We used a microbenchmark to compare the performance 
of Plutus to native OpenAFS and to SES [30]. The micro- 
benchmark we used is modeled on the Sprite LFS large 
file benchmarks. These involve reading and writing mul- 
tiple 40 MB files with sequential and random accesses. 

We used two identically configured machines, as in the 
previous section, connected with a Gigabit ethernet link. 
In all these experiments we restarted the client daemon, 
before reading/writing any file. We present the mean of 6 
out of 10 runs, ignoring the top and bottom two outliers. 

Table 5 presents the results of this evaluation. First, the 
table shows that the overhead of Plutus is primarily de- 
pendent on the choice of block cipher used. For instance, 
it takes 5.9s to decrypt 40MB with 3DES, which is about 
75% of the average sequential read latency. Thus Plutus 
with no-crypto is faster than that with DES, which is in 
turn faster than with 3DES. 

Second, Plutus performs as well as (if not better than) 
the other two encrypt-on-wire systems. In these compar- 
isons it is important to compare systems that use block ci- 
phers with similar security properties. In particular, the 


performance of Plutus with DES is slightly better than 
that of OpenAFS with fcrypt as the cipher: the fcrypt 
cipher is similar to DES. Though Plutus with 3DES is 
about 1.4 times slower than SFS, the latter uses ARC4, 
which is known to have a throughput about 14 times that 
of 3DES [9]. This leads us to believe that if Plutus were 
modified to use ARC4 or AES, it would compare well 
with SFS. 

Note that this experiment is a pessimistic comparison 
between Plutus and the other two encrypt-on-wire sys- 
tems. In the setting where there are several clients ac- 
cessing data from the same server, Plutus would provide 
better server throughput because the server does not per- 
form much crypto. This would translate to lower average 
latencies for Plutus. 


8 Related work 


Most file systems including those in MS Windows, tra- 
ditional UNIX systems, and secure file systems [19, 
22, 30] do not store files encrypted on the server. Of 
course, the user may decide to encrypt files before stor- 
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File systems 


: 


_w/ 3DES cipher 


Plutus w/ DES cipher 
w/o crypto 
OpenAFS 
-SFS 


Crypto options | 


Read 
rand 


Write 
seq | rand 





seq 


784s 17.788 | 7.92s | 813s 


458s | 454s | 4.27s | 4.795 


1.39s | 1.51s | 1.59s | 2.645 


L675 
4.665 | 4.905 
5.558 | 5.305 


Table 5: Performance of Plutus, OpenAFS (version 1.2.8) and SES (version 0.7.2) accessing 40 MB files with random 
and sequential access. The crypto option for Plutus indicates the cipher used for block encryption; the OpenAFS 
crypto option indicates whether it uses wire-crypto or not; SFS uses wire-crypto. OpenAFS uses fcrypt [3] for block 
encryption whereas SFS uses ARC4 [23]. The version of Plutus w/o crypto still performed all the operations required 
to manage and maintain the Merkle hash tree; the results indicate that this overhead is small. 


age but this overwhelms the user with the manual en- 
cryption/decryption and sharing the file with other users 
— while trying to minimize the amount of computation. 
This is precisely the problem that Plutus addresses. 

Though MacOS X and Windows CIFS offer encrypted 
disks, they do not allow group sharing short of sharing a 
password. 


8.1 Secure file systems 


In encrypt-on-disk file systems, the clients encrypt all di- 
rectories and their contents. The original work in this 
area is the Cryptographic File System (CFS) [5], which 
used a single key to encrypt an entire directory of files 
and depended on the underlying file system for authoriza- 
tion of writes. Later variants on this approach include 
TCES [8], which uses a lockbox to protect only the keys, 
and Cryptfs [51]. Cepheus [13] uses group-managed lock- 
boxes with a centralized key server and authorization at 
the trusted server. SNAD [35] also uses lockboxes and 
introduces several alternatives for verifying writes. The 
SiRiUS file system layers a cryptographic storage file sys- 
tem over heterogenous insecure storage such as NFS and 
Yahoo! Briefcase [21]. 

Encrypt-on-wire file systems protect the data from ad- 
versaries on the communication link. Hence all commu- 
nication is protected, but the data is stored in plaintext. 
Systems that use encryption on the wire include NASD 
(Networked Attached Storage) [20], NFS over IPSec [24], 
SFS (Self-Certifying File System) [30], iSCSI [42], and 
OpenAFS with secure RPC. 

In these systems the server is trusted with the data and 
meta-data. Even if users encrypt files, the server knows 
the filenames. This is not acceptable if the servers are un- 
trustworthy, as in a distributed environment where servers 
can belong to multiple administrative domains. On the 
positive side, this simplifies space management because 
it is easy for the server to figure out the data blocks that 
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are in use. A comprehensive evaluation of these systems 
appear in a previous study [40]. 


8.2 Untrusted servers 


One way to recover from a malicious server corrupting the 
persistent store is to replicate the data on several servers. 
In the state machine approach [26, 44], clients read and 
write data to each replica. A client can recover a corrupted 
file by contacting enough replicas. The drawback to this 
method is that each replica must maintain a complete copy 
of the data. 

Rabin’s Information Dispersal Algorithm divides a file 
into several pieces, one for each replica [39]. While the 
aggregate space consumed by all the replicas is minimal, 
the system does not prevent or detect corruption. 

Alon et al. describe a storage system resistant to cor- 
ruption of data by half of the servers [2]. A client can 
recover from integrity-damaged files as long as a thresh- 
old number of servers remain uncorrupted. 


9 Conclusion 


This paper has introduced novel uses of cryptographic 
primitives applied to the problem of secure storage in 
the presence of untrusted servers and a desire for owner- 
managed key distribution. Eliminating almost all require- 
ments for server trust (we still require servers not to de- 
stroy data — although we can detect if they do) and keep- 
ing key distribution (and therefore access control) in the 
hands of individual data owners provides a basis for a se- 
cure storage system that can protect and share data at very 
large scales and across trust boundaries. 

The mechanisms described in this paper are used as 
building blocks to design Plutus, a comprehensive, secure, 
and efficient file system. We built a prototype implemen- 
tation of this design by incorporating it into OpenAFS, 
and measured its performance on micro-benchmarks. We 
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showed that the performance impact, due mostly to the 
cost of cryptography, is comparable to the cost of two pop- 
ular schemes that encrypt on the wire. Yet, almost all of 
Plutus’ cryptography is performed on clients, not servers, 
so Plutus has superior scalability along with stronger se- 
curity. 
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Abstract 


Versioning file systems retain earlier versions of modi- 
fied files, allowing recovery from user mistakes or sys- 
tem corruption. Unfortunately, conventional versioning 
systems do not efficiently record large numbers of ver- 
sions. In particular, versioned metadata can consume 
as much space as versioned data. This paper examines 
two space-efficient metadata structures for versioning 
file systems and describes their integration into the Com- 
prehensive Versioning File System (C VFS), which keeps 
all versions of all files. Journal-based metadata encodes 
each metadata version into a single journal entry; CVFS 
uses this structure for inodes and indirect blocks, reduc- 
ing the associated space requirements by 80%. Multiver- 
sion b-trees extend each entry’s key with a timestamp and 
keep current and historical entries in a single tree; CVFS 
uses this structure for directories, reducing the associ- 
ated space requirements by 99%. Similar space reduc- 
tions are predicted via trace analysis for other versioning 
strategies (e.g., on-close versioning). Experiments with 
CVES verify that its current-version performance is sim- 
ilar to that of non-versioning file systems while reducing 
overall space needed for history data by a factor of two. 
Although access to historical versions is slower than con- 
ventional versioning systems, checkpointing is shown to 
mitigate and bound this effect. 


1 Introduction 


Self-securing storage [41] is a new use for versioning 
in which storage servers internally retain file versions 
to provide detailed information for post-intrusion diag- 
nosis and recovery of compromised client systems [40]. 
We envision self-securing storage servers that retain ev- 
ery version of every file, where every modification (e.g., 
a WRITE operation or an attribute change) creates a 
new version. Such comprehensive versioning maximizes 
the information available for post-intrusion diagnosis. 
Specifically, it avoids pruning away file versions, since 
this might obscure intruder actions. For self-securing 
storage, pruning techniques are particularly dangerous 
when they rely on client-provided information, such as 
CLOSE operations — the versioning is being done specif- 
ically to protect stored data from malicious clients. 


Obviously, finite storage capacities will limit the duration 
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of time over which comprehensive versioning is possi- 
ble. To be effective for intrusion diagnosis and recovery, 
this duration must be greater than the intrusion detection 
latency (i.e., the time from an intrusion to when it is de- 
tected). We refer to the desired duration as the detection 
window. In practice, the duration is limited by the rate 
of data change and the space efficiency of the version- 
ing system. The rate of data change is an inherent aspect 
of a given environment, and an analysis of several real 
environments suggests that detection windows of several 
weeks or more can be achieved with only a 20% cost in 
storage capacity [41]. 


In a previous paper [41], we described a prototype self- 
securing storage system. By using standard copy-on- 
write and a log-structured data organization, the proto- 
type provided comprehensive versioning with minimal 
performance overhead (< 10%) and reasonable space ef- 
ficiency. In that work, we discovered that a key de- 
sign requirement is efficient encoding of metadata ver- 
sions (the additional information required to track the 
data versions). While copy-on-write reduces data ver- 
sioning costs, conventional versioning implementations 
still involve one or more new metadata blocks per ver- 
sion. On average, the metadata versions require as much 
space as the versioned data, halving the achievable detec- 
tion window. Even with less comprehensive versioning, 
such as Elephant [37] or VMS [29], the metadata history 
can become almost (80%) as large as the data history. 


This paper describes and evaluates two methods of stor- 
ing metadata versions more compactly: journal-based 
metadata and multiversion b-trees. Journal-based meta- 
data encodes each version of a file’s metadata in a jour- 
nal entry. Each entry describes the difference between 
two versions, allowing the system to roll-back to the ear- 
lier version of the metadata. Multiversion b-trees retain 
all versions of a metadata structure within a single tree. 
Each entry in the tree is marked with a timestamp indi- 
cating the time over which the entry is valid. 


The two mechanisms have different strengths and weak- 
nesses. We discuss these and describe how both tech- 
niques are integrated into a comprehensive versioning 
file system called CVFS. CVFS uses journal-based meta- 
data for inodes and indirect blocks to encode changes 
to attributes and file data pointers; doing so reduces the 
space used for their histories by 80%. C VFS implements 
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directories aS multiversion b-trees to encode additions 
and removals of directory entries; doing so reduces the 
space used for their histories by 99%. Combined, these 
mechanisms nearly double the potential detection win- 
dow over conventional versioning mechanisms, without 
increasing the access time to current versions of the data. 


Journal-based metadata and multiversion b-trees are also 
valuable for conventional versioning systems. Using 
these mechanisms with on-close versioning and snap- 
shots would provide similar reductions in versioned 
metadata. For on-close versioning, this reduces the to- 
tal space required by nearly 35%, thereby reducing the 
pressure to prune version histories. Identifying solid 
heuristics for such pruning remains an open area of re- 
search [37], and less pruning means fewer opportunities 
to mistakenly prune important versions. 


The rest of this paper is divided as follows. Section 2 dis- 
cusses conventional versioning and motivates this work. 
Section 3 discusses the two space-efficient metadata ver- 
sioning mechanisms and their tradeoffs. Section 4 de- 
scribes the CVES versioning file system. Section 5 ana- 
lyzes the efficiency of CVFS in terms of space efficiency 
and performance. Section 6 describes how our version- 
ing techniques could be applied to other systems. Sec- 
tion 7 discusses additional related work. Section 8 sum- 
marizes the paper’s contributions. 


2 Versioning and Space Efficiency 


Every modification to a file inherently results in a new 
version of the file. Instead of replacing the previous ver- 
sion with the new one, a versioning file system retains 
both. Users of such a system can then access any histori- 
cal versions that the system keeps as well as the most re- 
cent one. This section discusses uses of versioning, tech- 
niques for managing the associated capacity costs, and 
our goal of minimizing the metadata required to track 
file versions. 


2.1 Uses of Versioning 


File versioning offers several benefits to both users and 
system administrators. These benefits can be grouped 
into three categories: recovery from user mistakes, re- 
covery from system corruption, and analysis of historical 
changes. Each category stresses different features of the 
versioning system beneath it. 


Recovery from user mistakes: Human users make mis- 
takes, such as deleting or erroneously modifying files. 
Versioning can help [17, 29, 37]. Recovery from such 
mistakes usually starts with some a priori knowledge 
about the nature of the mistake. Often, the exact file that 
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should be recovered is known. Additionally, there are 
only certain versions that are of any value to the user; in- 
termediate versions that contain incomplete data are use- 
less. Therefore, versioning aimed at recovery from user 
mistakes should focus on retaining key versions of im- 
portant files. 


Recovery from system corruption: When a system 
becomes corrupted, administrators generally have no 
knowledge about the scope of the damage. Because of 
this, they restore the entire state of the file system from 
some well-known “good” time. A common versioning 
technique to help with this is the online snapshot. Like 
a backup, a snapshot contains a version of every file in 
the system at a particular time. Thus, snapshot systems 
present sets of known-valid system images at a set of 
well-known times. 


Analysis of historical changes: A history of versions 
can help answer questions about how a file reached a 
certain state. For example, version control systems (e.g., 
RCS [43], CVS [16]) keep a complete record of com- 
mitted changes to specific files. In addition to selec- 
tive recovery, this record allows developers to figure out 
who made specific changes and when those changes were 
made. Similarly, self-securing storage seeks to enable 
post-intrusion diagnosis by providing a record of what 
happened to stored files before, during, and after an in- 
trusion. We believe that every version of every file should 
be kept. Otherwise, intruders who learn the pruning 
heuristic will leverage this information to prune any file 
versions that might disclose their activities. For exam- 
ple, intruders may make changes and then quickly re- 
vert them once damage is caused in order to hide their 
tracks. With a complete history, administrators can de- 
termine which files were changed and estimate damage. 
Further, they can answer (or at least construct informed 
hypotheses for) questions such as ““When and how did 
the intruder get in?” and “What was their goal?” [40]. 


2.2 Pruning Heuristics 


A true comprehensive versioning system keeps all ver- 
sions of all files for all time. Such a system could sup- 
port all three goals described above. Unfortunately, stor- 
ing this much information is not practical. As a result, all 
versioning systems use pruning heuristics. These prun- 
ing heuristics determine when versions should be created 
and when they should be removed. In other words, prun- 
ing heuristics determine which versions to keep from the 
total set of versions that would be available in a compre- 
hensive versioning system. 
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2.2.1 Common heuristics 


A common pruning technique in versioning file systems 
is on-close versioning. This technique keeps only the last 
version of a file from each session; that is, each CLOSE 
of a file creates a distinct version. For example, the VMS 
file system [29] retains a fixed number of versions for 
each file. VMS’s pruning heuristic creates a version after 
each CLOSE of a file and, if the file already has the max- 
imum number of versions, removes the oldest remain- 
ing version of the file. The more recent Elephant file 
system [37] also creates new versions after each CLOSE; 
however, it makes additional pruning decisions based on 
a set of rules derived from observed user behavior. 


Version control systems prune in two ways. First, they 
retain only those versions explicitly committed by a 
user. Second, they retain versions for only an explicitly- 
chosen subset of the files on a system. 


By design, snapshot systems like WAFL [19] and 
Venti/Plan9 [34] prune all of the versions of files that are 
made between snapshots. Generally, these systems only 
create and delete snapshots on request, meaning that the 
system’s administrator decides most aspects of the prun- 
ing heuristic. 


2.2.2 Information Loss 


Pruning heuristics act as a form of lossy compression. 
Rather than storing every version of a file, these heuris- 
tics throw some data away to save space. The result is 
that, just as a JPEG file loses some of its visual clar- 
ity with lossy compression, pruning heuristics reduce the 
clarity of the actions that were performed on the file. 


Although this loss of information could result in an- 
noyances for users and administrators attempting to re- 
cover data, the real problem arises when versioning is 
used to analyze historical changes. When versioning for 
intrusion survival, as in the case of self-securing stor- 
age, pruning heuristics create holes in the administrator’s 
view of the system. Even creating a version on every 
CLOSE is not enough, as malicious users can leverage 
this heuristic to hide their actions (e.g., storing exploit 
tools in an open file and then truncating the file to zero 
before closing it). 


To avoid traditional pruning heuristics, self-securing 
storage employs comprehens've versioning over a fixed 
window of time, expiring versions once they become 
older than the given window. This detection window can 
be thought of as the amount of time that an administra- 
tor has to detect, diagnose, and recover from an intrusion. 
As long as an intrusion is detected within the window, the 
administrator has access to the entire sequence of modi- 
fications since the intrusion. 


2.3 Lossless Version Compression 


For a system to avoid pruning heuristics, even over a 
fixed window of time, it needs some form of lossless ver- 
sion compression. Lossless version compression can also 
be combined with pruning heuristics to provide further 
space reductions in conventional systems. To maximize 
the benefits, a system must attempt to compress both ver- 
sioned data and versioned metadata. 


Data: Data block sharing is a common form of loss- 
less compression in versioning systems. Unchanged data 
blocks are shared between versions by having their indi- 
vidual metadata point to the same physical block. Copy- 
on-write is used to avoid corrupting old versions if the 
block is modified. 


An improvement on block sharing is byte-range differ- 
encing between versions. Rather than keeping the data 
blocks that have changed, the system keeps the bytes that 
have changed [27]. This is especially useful in situations 
where a small change is made to the file. For example, 
if a single byte is inserted at the beginning of a file, a 
block sharing system keeps two full copies of the entire 
file (since the data of every block in the file is shifted for- 
ward by one byte); for the same scenario, a differencing 
system only stores the single byte that was added and a 
small description of the change. 


Another recent improvement in data compression is 
hash-based data storage [31, 34]. These methods rec- 
ognize identical blocks or ranges of data across the sys- 
tem and store only one copy of the data. This method 
is quite effective for snapshot versioning systems, and 
could likely be applied to other versioning systems with 
similar results. 


Metadata: Conventional versioning file systems keep a 
full copy of the file metadata with each version. While it 
simplifies version access, this method quickly exhausts 
Capacity, since even small changes to file data or at- 
tributes result in a new copy of the metadata. 


Figure 1 shows an example of how the space overhead of 
versioned metadata can become a problem in a conven- 
tional versioning system. In this example, a program is 
writing small log entries to the end of a large file. Since 
several log entries fit within a single data block, append- 
ing entries to the end of the file produces several different 
versions of the same block. Because each versioned data 
block has a different location on disk, the system must 
create a new version of the indirect block to track its lo- 
cation. In addition, the system must write a new version 
of the inode to track the location of the versioned indirect 
block. Since any data or metadata change will always re- 
sult in a new version of the inode, each version is tracked 
using a pointer to that version’s inode. Thus, writing a 
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"log.txt"” 
Version Versioned Versioned Versioned 
List Inodes Indirect Blocks Data Blocks 


SUI 





Figure |: Conventional versioning system. In this example, a sin- 
gle logical block of file “log.txt” is overwritten several times. With 
each new version of the data block, new versions of the indirect block 
and inode that reference it are created. Notice that although only a sin- 
gle pointer has changed in both the indirect block and the inode, they 
must be rewritten entirely, since they require new versions. The system 
tracks each version with a pointer to that version’s inode. 


single data block results in a new indirect block, a new 
inode, and an entry in the version list, resulting in more 
metadata being written than data. 


Access patterns that create such metadata versioning 
problems are common. Many applications create or 
modify files piece by piece. In addition, distributed file 
systems such as NFS create this behavior by breaking 
large updates of a file into separate, block-sized updates. 
Since there is no way for the server to determine if these 
block-sized writes are one large update or several small 
ones, each must be treated as a separate update, resulting 
in several new versions of the file. 


Again, the solution to this problem is some form of dif- 
ferencing between the versions. Mechanisms for creating 
and storing differences of metadata versions are the main 
focus of this work. 


2.4 Objective 


In a perfect world we could keep all versions of all files 
for an infinite amount of time with no impact on per- 
formance. This is obviously not possible. The objec- 
tive of this work is to minimize the space overhead of 
versioned metadata. For self-securing storage, doing so 
will increase the detection window. For other version- 
ing purposes, doing so will reduce the pressure to prune. 
Because this space reduction will require compressing 
metadata versions, it is also important that the perfor- 
mance overhead of both version creation and version ac- 
cess be minimized. 
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Figure 2: Journal-based metadata system. Just as in Figure 1, this 
figure shows a single logical block of file “log.txt” being overwritten 
several times. Jourmal-based metadata retains all versions of the data 
block by recording each in a journal entry. Each entry points to both 
the new block and the block that was overwritten. Only the current 
version of the inode and indirect block are kept, significantly reducing 
the amount of space required for metadata. 


3 Efficient Metadata Versioning 


One characteristic of versioned metadata is that the ac- 
tual changes to the metadata between versions are gen- 
erally quite small. In Figure 1, although an inode and 
an indirect block are written with each new version of 
the file, the only change to the metadata is an update to a 
single block pointer. The system can leverage these small 
changes to provide much more space-efficient metadata 
versioning. This section describes two methods that 
leverage small metadata modifications, and Section 4 de- 
scribes an implementation of these solutions. 


3.1 Journal-based Metadata 


Journal-based metadata maintains a full copy of the cur- 
rent version’s metadata and a journal of each previous 
metadata change. To recreate old versions of the meta- 
data, each change is undone backward through the jour- 
nal until the desired version is recreated. This process of 
undoing metadata changes is referred to as journal roll- 
back. 


Figure 2 illustrates how journal-based metadata works in 
the example of writing log entries. Just as in Figure 1, the 
system writes a new data block for each version; how- 
ever, 1n journal-based metadata, these blocks are tracked 
using small journal entries that track the locations of the 
new and old blocks. By keeping the current version of 
the metadata up-to-date, the journal entries can be rolled- 
back to any previous version of the file. 


In addition to storing version information, the journal can 
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(a) Initial tree structure. 
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(b) After removal of E and update of G. 


Figure 3: Multiversion b-tree. This figure shows the layout of a multiversion b-tree. Each entry of the tree is designated by a (user-key, 
timestamp) tuple which acts as a key for the entry. A question mark (?) in the timestamp indicates that the entry is valid through the current time. 
Different versions of an entry are separate entries using the same user-kcy with different timestamps. Entries are packed into entry blocks, which 
are tracked using index blocks. Each index pointer holds the key of the last entry along the subtree that it points to. 


be used as a write-ahead log for metadata consistency, 
just as in a conventional journaling file system. To do 
so, the new block pointer must be recorded in addition 
to the old. Using this, a journal-based metadata imple- 
mentation can safely maintain the current version of the 
metadata in memory, flushing it to disk only when it is 
forced from the cache. 


3.1.1 Space vs. Performance 


Journal-based metadata is more space efficient than con- 
ventional versioning. However, it must pay a perfor- 
mance penalty for recreating old versions of the meta- 
data. Since each entry written between the current ver- 
sion and the requested version must be read and rolled- 
back, there is a linear relation between the number of 
changes to a file and the performance penalty for recre- 
ating old versions. 


One way the system can reduce this overhead is to check- 
point a full copy of a file’s metadata to the disk occasion- 
ally. By storing checkpoints and remembering their loca- 
tions, a system can start journal roll-back from the closest 
checkpoint in time rather than always starting with the 
current version. The frequency with which these check- 
points are written dictates the space/performance trade- 
off. If the system keeps a checkpoint with each modi- 
fication, journal-based metadata performs like a conven- 
tional versioning scheme (using the most space, but of- 
fering the best back-in-time performance). However, if 
no checkpoints are written, the only full instance of the 
metadata is the current version, resulting in the lowest 
space utilization but reduced back-in-time performance. 


3.2 Multiversion B-trees 


A multiversion b-tree is a variation on standard b-trees 
that keeps old versions of entries in the tree [2]. As in a 
standard b-tree, an entry in a multiversion b-tree contains 
a key/data pair; however, the key consists of both a user- 
defined key and the time at which the entry was written. 
With the addition of this time-stamp, the key for each 
version of an entry becomes unique. Having unique keys 
means that entries within the tree are never overwritten; 
therefore, multiversion b-trees can have the same basic 
structure and operations as a standard b-tree. To facil- 
itate current version lookups, entries are sorted first by 
the user-defined key and then by the timestamp. 


Figure 3a shows an example of a multiversion b-tree. 
Each entry contains both the user-defined key and the 
time over which the entry is valid. The entries are packed 
into entry blocks, which act as the leaf nodes of the tree. 
The entry blocks are tracked using index blocks, just as 
in standard b+trees. In this example, each pointer in the 
index block references the last entry of the subtree be- 
neath it. So in the case of the root block, the G subtree 
holds all entries with values less than or equal to G, with 
(G, 6—?) as its last entry. The Q subtree holds all entries 
with values between G and Q, with (Q, 4—?) as its last 
entry. 


Figure 3b shows the tree after a remove of entry & and 
an update to entry G. When entry E is removed at time 
8, the only change is an update to the entry’s timestamp. 
This indicates that & is only valid from time 6 through 
time 8. When entry G is updated at time 9, a new entry 
is created and associated with the new data. Also, the 
old entry for G must be updated to indicate its bounded 
window of validity. In this case, the index blocks must 
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also be updated to reflect the new state of the subtree, 
since the last entry of the subtree has changed. 


Since both current and history entries are stored in the 
same tree, accesses to old and current versions have the 
same performance. For this reason, large numbers of his- 
tory entries can decrease the performance of accessing 
current entries. 


3.3 Solution Comparison 


Both journal-based metadata and multiversion b-trees re- 
duce the space utilization of versioning but incur some 
performance penalty. Journal-based metadata pays with 
reduced back-in-time performance. Multiversion b-trees 
pay with reduced current version performance. 


Because the two mechanisms have different drawbacks, 
they each perform certain operations more efficiently. As 
mentioned above, the number of history entries in a mul- 
tiversion b-tree can adversely affect the performance of 
accessing the current version. This emerges in two situ- 
ations: linear scan operations and files with a large num- 
ber of versions. The penalty on lookup operations is re- 
duced by the logarithmic nature of the tree structure, but 
large numbers of history entries can increase tree depth. 
Linear scanning of all current entries requires accessing 
every entry in the tree, which becomes expensive if the 
number of history entries is high. In both of these cases, 
itis better to use journal-based metadata. 


When lookup of a single entry is common or history ac- 
cess time is important, it is preferable to use multiversion 
b-trees. Using a multiversion b-tree, all versions of the 
entry are located together in the tree and have logarithmic 
lookup time (for both current and history entries), giving 
a performance benefit over the linear roll-back operation 
required by journal-based metadata. 


4 Implementation 


We have integrated journal-based metadata and multiver- 
sion b-trees into a comprehensive versioning file system, 
called CVFS. CVES provides comprehensive versioning 
within our self-securing NFS server prototype. Because 
of this, some of our design decisions (such as the im- 
plementation of a strict detection window) are specific to 
self-securing storage. Regardless, these structures would 
be effective in most versioning systems. 


4.1 Overview 


Since current versions of file data must not be overwrit- 
ten in a comprehensive versioning system, CVFS uses a 
log-structured data layout similar to LFS [36]. Not only 
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does this eliminate overwriting of old versions on disk, 
but it also improves update performance by combining 
data and metadata updates into a single disk write. 


CVFS uses both mechanisms described in Section 3. It 
uses journal-based metadata to version file data pointers 
and file attributes, and multiversion b-trees to version di- 
rectory entries. We chose this division of methods based 
on the expected usage patterns of each. Assuming many 
versions of file attributes and a need to access them in 
their entirety most of the time, we decided that journal- 
based metadata would be more efficient. Directories, on 
the other hand, are updated less frequently than file meta- 
data and a large fraction of operations are entry lookup 
rather than full listing. Thus, the cost of having history 
entries within the tree is expected to be lower. 


Since the only pruning heuristic in CVFS is expiration, 
it requires a cleaner to find and remove expired ver- 
sions. Although CVFS’s background cleaner is not de- 
scribed in detail here, its implementation closely resem- 
bles the cleaner in LFS. The only added complication 
is that, when moving a data block in a versioning sys- 
tem, the cleaner must update all of the metadata versions 
that point to the block. Locating and modifying all of 
this metadata can be expensive. To address this problem, 
each data block on the disk is assigned a virtual block 
number. This allows us to move the physical location of 
the data and only have to update a single pointer within a 
virtual indirection table, rather than all of the associated 
metadata. 


4.2 Layout and Allocation 


Because of CVFS’s log-structured format, disk space is 
managed in contiguous sets of disk blocks called seg- 
ments. At any particular time, there is a single write seg- 
ment. All data block allocations are done within this seg- 
ment. Once the segment is completely allocated, a new 
write segment is chosen. Free segments on the disk are 
tracked using a bitmap. 


As CVES performs allocations from the write segment, 
the allocated blocks are marked as either journal blocks 
or data blocks. Journal blocks hold journal entries, and 
they contain pointers that string all of the journal blocks 
together into a single contiguous journal. Data blocks 
contain file data or metadata checkpoints. 


CVFS uses inodes to store a file’s metadata, including 
file size, access permissions, creation time, modification 
time, and the time of the oldest version still stored on 
the disk. The inode also holds direct and indirect data 
pointers for the associated file or directory. CVFS tracks 
inodes with a unique inode number. This inode number 
indexes into a table of inode pointers that are kept at a 
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Inode change 
Inode change 
File data change 
File data change 
Metadata checkpoint / Inode change 


Table 1: Journal entry types. This table lists the five types of journal entry. Journal entries are written when inodes are modified, file data is 


modified, or file metadata is flushed from the cache. 


fixed location on the disk. Each pointer holds the block 
number of the most current metadata checkpoint for that 
file, which is guaranteed to hold the most current version 
of the file’s inode. The in-memory copy of an inode is 
always kept up-to-date with the current version, allow- 
ing quick access for standard operations. To ensure that 
the current version can always be accessed directly off 
the disk, CVFS checkpoints the inode to disk on a cache 
flush. 


4.3. The Journal 


The string of journal blocks that runs through the seg- 
ments of the disk is called the journal. Each journal 
block holds several time-ordered, variably-sized journal 
entries. CVFS uses the journal to implement both con- 
ventional file system journaling (a.k.a. write-ahead log- 
ging) and journal-based metadata. 


Each journal entry contains information specific to a sin- 
gle change to a particular file. This information must 
be enough to do both roll-forward and roll-back of the 
metadata. Roll-forward is needed for update consistency 
in the face of failures. Roll-back is needed to reconstruct 
old versions. Each entry also contains the time at which 
the entry was written and a pointer to the location of the 
previous entry that applies to this particular file. This 
pointer allows us to trace the changes of a single file 
through time. 


Table 1 lists the five different types of journal entries. 
CVFS writes entries in three different cases: inode mod- 
ifications (creation, deletion, and attribute updates ), data 
modifications (writing or truncating file data), and meta- 
data checkpoints (due to a cache flush or history opti- 
mization). 


44 Metadata 


There are three types of file metadata that can be altered 
individually: inode attributes, file data pointers, and di- 
rectory entries. Each has characteristics that match it to 
a particular method of metadata versioning. 


4.4.1 Inode Attributes 


There are four operations that act upon inode at- 
tributes: creation, deletion, attribute updates, and at- 
tribute lookups. 


CVFS creates inodes by building an initial copy of the 
new inode and checkpointing it to the disk. Once this 
checkpoint completes and the inode pointer is updated, 
the file is accessible. The initial checkpoint entry is 
required because the inode cannot be read through the 
inode pointer table until a checkpoint occurs. CVFS’s 
default checkpointing policy bounds the back-in-time 
access performance to approximately 150ms as is de- 
scribed in Section 5.3.2. 


To delete an inode, CVFS writes a “delete” journal entry, 
which notes the inode number of the file being deleted. A 
flag is also set in the current version of the inode, spec- 
ifying that the file was deleted, since the deleted inode 
cannot actually be removed from the disk until it expires. 


CVFS stores attribute modifications entirely within a 
journal entry. This journal entry contains the value of the 
changed inode attributes both before and after the mod- 
ification. Therefore, an attribute update involves writing 
a single journal entry, and updating the current version 
of the inode in memory. 


CVFS accesses the current version of the attributes by 
reading in the current inode, since all of the attributes are 
stored within it. To access old versions of the attributes, 
CVFES traverses the journal entries searching for modifi- 
cations that affect the attributes of that particular inode. 
Once roll-back is complete, the system is left with a copy 
of the attributes at the requested point in time. 


4.4.2 File Data Pointers 


CVEFS tracks file data locations using direct and indi- 
rect pointers [30]. Each file’s inode contains thirty direct 
pointers, as well as one single, one double and one triple 
indirect pointer. 


When CVFS writes to a file, it allocates space for the 
new data within the current write segment and creates a 
“write” journal entry. The journal entry contains point- 
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ers to the data blocks within the segment, the range of 
logical block numbers that the data covers, the old size 
of the file, and pointers to the old data blocks that were 
overwritten (if there were any). Once the journal entry is 
allocated, C VFS updates the current version of the meta- 
data to point at the new data. 


If a write is larger than the amount of data that will fit 
within the current write segment, C VFS breaks the write 
into several data/journal entry pairs across different seg- 
ments. This compartmentalization simplifies cleaning. 


To truncate a file, CVFS first checkpoints the file to the 
log. This is necessary because CVFS must be able to 
locate truncated indirect blocks when reading back-in- 
time. If they are not checkpointed, then the information 
in them will be lost during the truncate; although earlier 
journal entries could be used to recreate this information, 
such entries could expire and leave the detection win- 
dow, resulting in lost information. Once the checkpoint 
is complete, a “truncate” journal entry is created contain- 
ing both a pointer to the checkpointed metadata and the 
new size of the file. 


To access current file data, C VFS finds the most current 
inode and reads the data pointers directly, since they are 
guaranteed to be up-to-date. To access historical data 
versions, CVEFS uses a combination of checkpoint track- 
ing and journal roll-back to recreate the desired version 
of the requested data pointers. CVFS’s checkpoint track- 
ing and journal roll-back work together in the following 
way. Assume a user wishes to read data from a file at 
time 7. First, CVFS locates the oldest checkpoint it is 
tracking with time 7, such that J, > T’. Next, it searches 
backward from that checkpoint through the journal look- 
ing for changes to the block numbers being read. If it 
finds an older version of a block that applies, it will use 
that. Otherwise, it reads the block from the checkpointed 
metadata. 


To illustrate this journal rollback, Figure 4 shows a se- 
quence of updates to block 3 of inode 4 interspersed with 
checkpoints of inode 4. Each block update and inode 
checkpoint is labeled with the time ¢ that it was written. 
To read block 3 at time 7; = 12, C VFS first reads the 
checkpoint at time ¢ = 18, then reads journal entries to 
see if a different data block should be used. In this case, 
it finds that the block was overwritten at time t = 15, and 
so returns the older block written at time t=10. In the 
case of time 72 = 5, CVFS starts with the checkpoint at 
time ¢ = 7, and then reads the journal entry, and realizes 
that no such block existed at time ¢ = 5. 


4.4.3 Directory Entries 


Each directory in CVFS is implemented as a multiver- 
sion b-tree. Each entry in the tree represents a direc- 
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Figure 4: Back-in-time access. This diagram shows a series of 
checkpoints of inode 4 (highlighted with a dark border) and updates 
to block 3 of inode 4. Each checkpoint and update is marked with a 
time ¢ at which the event occured. Each checkpoint holds a pointer 
to the block that is valid at the time of the checkpoint. Each update 
is accompanied by a journal entry (marked by thin, grey boxes) which 
holds a pointer to the new block (solid arrow) and the old block that it 
overwrote (dashed arrow, if one exists). 


tory entry; therefore, each b-tree entry must contain the 
entry’s name, the inode number of the associated file, 
and the time over which the entry is valid. Each entry 
also contains a fixed-size hash of the name. Although 
the actual name must be used as the key while searching 
through the entry blocks, this fixed-size hash allows the 
index blocks to use space-efficient fixed-size keys. 


CVFS uses a full data block for each entry block of the 
tree, and sorts the entries within it first by hash and then 
by time. Index nodes of the tree are also full data blocks 
consisting of a set of index pointers also sorted by hash 
and then by time. Each index pointer is a (subtree, hash, 
time-range) tuple, where subtree is a pointer to the ap- 
propriate child block, hash is the name hash of the last 
entry along the subtree, and time-range is the time over 
which that same entry is valid. 


With this structure, lookup and listing operations on the 
directory are the same as with a standard b-tree, except 
that the requested time of the operation becomes part of 
the key. For example, in Figure 3a, a lookup of (C’, 5) 
searches through the tree for entries with name C, and 
then checks the time-ranges of each to determine the cor- 
rect entry to return (in this case (C’, 4 — 7)). A listing of 
the directory at time 5 would do an in-order tree traver- 
sal (just as in a standard b-tree), but would exclude any 
entries that are not valid at time 5. 


Insert, remove, and update are also very similar. Insert is 
identical, with the time-range of the new entry starting at 
the current time. Remove is an update of the time-range 
for the requested name. For example, in Figure 3b, entry 
F; is removed at time 8. Update is an atomic remove and 
insert of the same entry name. For example, in Figure 3b, 
entry G is updated at time 9. This involves atomically 
removing the old entry G at time 9 (updating the time- 
range), and inserting entry G at time 9 (the new entry 
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Table 2: Space utilization. This table compares the space utilization of conventional versioning with CVFS, which uses journal-based metadata 
and multiversion b-trees. The space utilization for versioned data is identical for conventional versioning and journal-based metadata because 
neither address data beyond block sharing. Directories contain no versioned data because they are entirely a metadata construct. 


5 Evaluation 


The objective of this work is to reduce the space over- 
heads of versioning without reducing the performance 
of current version access. Therefore, our evaluation of 
CVFS is done in two parts. First, we analyze the space 
utilization of CVFS. We find that using journal-based 
metadata and multiversion b-trees reduces space over- 
head for versioned metadata by over 80%. Second, we 
analyze the performance characteristics of CVFS. We 
find that it performs similarly to non-versioning systems 
for current version access, and that back-in-time perfor- 
mance can be bounded to acceptable levels. 


5.1 Experimental Setup 


For the evaluation, we used C VFS as the underlying file 
system for S4, our self-securing NFS server. S4 is a user- 
level NFS server written for Linux that uses the SCSI- 
generic interface to directly access the disk. S4 exports 
an NFSv2 interface and treats it as a security perimeter 
between the storage system and the client operating sys- 
tem. Although the NFSv2 specification requires that all 
changes be synchronous, S4 also has an asynchronous 
mode of operation, allowing us to more thoroughly ana- 
lyze the performance overheads of our metadata version- 
ing techniques. 


In all experiments, the client system has a 550 MHz Pen- 
tium III, 128 MB RAM, and a 3Com 3C905B 100 Mb 
network adapter. The servers have two 700 MHz Pen- 
tium IIIs, 512 MB RAM, a 9 GB 10,000 RPM Quantum 
Atlas 10K II drive, an Adaptec AIC-7896/7 Ultra2 SCSI 
controller. and an Intel EtherExpress Pro100 100 Mb net- 


= 


work adapter. The client and server are on the same 
100 Mb network switch. 


5.2 Space Utilization 


We used two traces, labelled Labyrinth and Lair, to eval- 
uate the space utilization of our system. The Labyrinth 
trace is from an NFS server at Carnegie Mellon hold- 
ing the home directories and CVS repository that support 
the activities of approximately 30 graduate students and 
faculty; it records approximately 164 GB of data traffic 
to the NFS server over a one-month period. The Lair 
trace [13] is from a similar environment at Harvard; it 
records approximately 103 GB of data traffic over a one- 
week period. Both were captured via passive network 
monitoring. 


We replayed each trace onto both a standard configura- 
tion of C VFS and a modified version of CVFS. The mod- 
ified version simulates a conventional versioning system 
by checkpointing the metadata with each modification. 
It also performs copy-on-write of directory blocks, over- 
writing the entries in the new blocks (that is, it uses nor- 
mal b-trees). By observing the amount of allocated data 
for each request, we calculated the exact overheads of 
our two metadata versioning schemes as compared to a 
conventional system. 


Table 2 compares the space utilization of versioned files 
for the two traces using conventional versioning and 
journal-based metadata. There are two space overheads 
for file versioning: versioned data and versioned meta- 
data. The overhead of versioned data is the overwrit- 
ten or deleted data blocks that are retained. In both 
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Table 3: Benefits for different versioning schemes. This table shows the benefits of journal-based metadata for three versioning schemes 
that use pruning heuristics. For each scheme it compares conventional versioning with CVFS’s journal-based metadata and multiversion b-trees, 
showing the versioned metadata sizes, the corresponding metadata savings, and the total space savings. It also displays the ratio of versions to file 
modifications; more modifications per version generally reduces boththe importance andthe compressibility of versioned metadata. 


conventional versioning and journal-based metadata, the 
versioned data consumes the same amount of space, 
since both schemes use block sharing for versioned data. 
The overhead of versioned metadata is the information 
needed to track the versioned data. For Labyrinth, the 
versioned metadata consumes as much space as the ver- 
sioned data. For Lair, it consumes only half as much 
space as the versioned data, because Lair uses a larger 
block size; on average, twice as much data is overwritten 
with each WRITE. 


Journal-based metadata: Journal-based metadata re- 
duces the space required for versioned file metadata sub- 
stantially. For the conventional system, versioned meta- 
data consists of copied inodes and sometimes indirect 
blocks. For journal-based metadata, it is the log en- 
tries that allow recreation of old versions plus any check- 
points used to improve back-in-time performance (see 
Section 5.3.2). For both traces, this results in 97% re- 
duction of space required for versioned metadata. 


Multiversion b-trees: Using multiversion b-trees for di- 
rectories provides even larger space utilization reduc- 
tions. Because directories are a metadata construct, there 
is no versioned data. The overhead of versioned meta- 
data in directories is the space used to store the over- 
written and deleted directory entries. In a conventional 
versioning system, each entry creation, modification, or 
removal results in a new block being written that con- 
tains the change. Since the entire block must be kept 
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over the detection window, it results in approximately 
9.7 GB of space for versioned entries in the Labyrinth 
trace and 1.8 GB in the Lair trace. With multiversion b- 
trees, the only overhead is keeping the extraentries in the 
tree, which results in approximately 45 MB and7 MB of 
space for versioned entries in the respective traces. 


5.2.1 Other Versioning Schemes 


We also use the Labyrinth and Lair traces to compute 
the space that would be required to track versions in 
three other versioning schemes: versioning on every file 
CLOSE, taking systems snapshots every 6 minutes, and 
taking system snapshots every hour. In order to simulate 
open-close semantics with our NFS server, we insert a 
CLOSE call after sequences of operations on a given file 
that are followed by 500ms of inactivity to that file. 


Table 3 shows the benefits of CVFS’s mechanisms for 
the three versioning schemes mentioned above. For each 
scheme, the table also shows the ratio of file versions-to- 
modifications (e.g., in comprehensive versioning, each 
modification results in a new version, so the ratio 1s 1:1). 
For on-close versioning in the Labyrinth trace, conven- 
tional versioning requires 55% as much space for ver- 
sioned metadata as versioned data, meaning that reduc- 
tion can still provide large benefits. As the versioned 
metadata to versioned data ratio decreases and as the 
version ratio increases, the overall benefits of versioned 
metadata compression drop. 
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Table 3 identifies the benefits of both journal-based meta- 
data (for ‘““Versioned File Metadata’) and multiversion b- 
trees (for “Versioned Directories’). For both, the meta- 
data compression ratios are similar to those for com- 
prehensive versioning. The journal-based metadata ra- 
tio drops slightly as the version ratio increases, because 
capturing more changes to the file metadata moves the 
journal entry size closer to the actual metadata size. The 
multiversion b-tree ratio is lower because a most of the 
directory updates fall into one of two categories: entries 
that are permanently added or temporary entries that are 
created and then rapidly renamed or deleted. For this rea- 
son, the number of versioned entries is lower for other 
versioning schemes; although multiversion b-trees use 
less space, the effect on overall savings is reduced. 


5.3. Performance Overheads 


The performance evaluation is done in three parts. First, 
we compare the S4 prototype to non-versioning systems 
using several macro benchmarks. Second, we measure 
the back-in-time performance characteristics of journal- 
based metadata. Third, we measure the general perfor- 
mance characteristics of multiversion b-trees. 


5.3.1 General Comparison 


The purpose of the general comparison is to verify that 
the S4 prototype performs comparably to non-versioning 
systems. Since part of our objective is to avoid undue 
performance overheads for versioning, it is important 
that we confirm that the prototype performs reasonably 
relative to similar systems. To evaluate the performance 
relationship between S4 and non-versioning systems, we 
ran two macro benchmarks designed to simulate realistic 
workloads. 


For both, we compare S4 in both synchronous and asyn- 
chronous modes against three other systems: a NetBSD 
NFS server running FFS, a NetBSD NBS server running 
LES, and a Linux NFS server running EXT2. We chose 
to compare against BSD’s LFS because it uses a log- 
structured layout similar to S4’s. BSD’s FFS and Linux’s 
EXT2 use similar, more “traditional” file layout tech- 
niques that differ from S4’s log-structured layout. It is 
not our intent to compare a LFS layout against other lay- 
outs, but rather to confirm that our implementation does 
not have any significant performance anomalies. To en- 
sure this, a small discussion of the performance differ- 
ences between the systems is given for each benchmark. 


Each of these systems was measured using an NFS client 
running on Linux. Our S4 measurements use the S4 
server and a Linux client. For “Linux,” we run RedHat 
6.1 with a 2.2.17 kernel. For “NetBSD,” we run a stock 
NetBSD 1.5 installation. 
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Figure 5: SSH comparison. This figure shows the performance of 
five systems on the unpack, configure, and build phases of the SSH- 
build benchmark. Performance is measured in the elapsed time of the 
phase. Each result is the average of 15 runs, and all variances are un- 
der .5s with the exception of the build phases of ffs and Ifs which had 
variances of 37.6s and 65.8s respectivel y. 


To focus comparisons, the five setups should be viewed 
in two groups. BSD LES, BSD FFS, and S4-sync all 
push updates to disk synchronously, as required by the 
NFSv2 specification. Linux EXT2 and S4-async do not; 
instead, updates are made in memory and propagated to 
disk in the background. 


SSH-build [39] was constructed as a replacement for 
the Andrew file system benchmark [20]. It consists of 
3 phases: The unpack phase, which unpacks the com- 
pressed tar archive of SSH v1.2.27 (approximately | MB 
in size before decompression), stresses metadata oper- 
ations on files of varying sizes. The configure phase 
consists of the automatic generation of header files and 
Makefiles, which involves building various small pro- 
grams that check the existing system configuration. The 
build phasecompiles, links, and removes temporary files. 
This last phase is the most CPU intensive, but it also 
generates a large number of object files and a few exe- 
cutables. Both the server and client caches are flushed 
between phases. 


Figure 5 shows the SSH-build results for each of the five 
different systems. As we hoped, our S4 prototype per- 
forms similarly to the other systems measured. 


LES does significantly worse on unpack and configure 
because it has poor small write performance. This is 
due to the fact that NetBSD’s LFS implementation uses a 
| MB segment size, and NetBSD’s NFS server requires 
a full sync of this segment with each modification; S4 
uses a 64KB segment size, and supports partial segments. 
Adding these features to NetBSD’s LFS implementation 
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would result in performance similar to S4!. FFS per- 
forms worse than S4 because FFS must update both a 
data block and inode with each file modification, which 
are in separate locations on the disk. EXT2 performs 
more closely to S4 in asynchronous mode because it fails 
to satisfy NFS’s requirement of synchronous modifica- 
tions. It does slightly better in the unpack and config- 
ure stages because it maintains no consistency guaran- 
tees, however it does worse in the build phase due to S4’s 
segment-sized reads. 


Postmark was designed to measure the performance of 
a file system used for electronic mail, netnews, and web 
based services [22]. It creates a large number of small 
randomly-sized files (between 512 B and 9 KB) and per- 
forms a specified number of transactions on them. Each 
transaction consists of two sub-transactions, with one be- 
ing a create or delete and the other being a read or ap- 
pend. The default configuration used for the experiments 
consists of 20,000 transactions on 5,000 files, and the bi- 
ases for transaction types are equal. 


Figure 6 shows the Postmark results for the five server 
configurations. These show similar results to the SSH- 
build benchmark. Again, S4 performs comparably. In 
particular, LFS continues to perform poorly due to its 
small write performance penalty caused by its interac- 
tion with NFS. FFS still pays its performance penalty due 
to multiple updates per file create or delete. EXT2 per- 
forms even better in this benchmark because the random, 
small file accesses done in Postmark are not assisted by 
aggressive prefetching, unlike the sequential, larger ac- 
cesses done during a compilation; however, S4 contin- 
ues to pay the cost of doing larger accesses, while EXT2 
does not. 


§.3.2 Journal-based Metadata 


Because the metadata structure of a file’s current version 
is the same in both journal-based metadata and conven- 
tional versioning systems, their current version access 
times are identical. Given this, our performance mea- 
surements focus on the performance of back-in-time op- 
erations with journal-based metadata. 


There are two main factors that affect the performance 
of back-in-time operations: checkpointing and cluster- 
ing. Checkpointing refers to the frequency of metadata 
checkpoints. Since journal roll-back can begin with any 
checkpoint, CVFS keeps a list of metadata checkpoints 
for each file, allowing it to start roll-back from the closest 
checkpoint. The more frequently CVFS creates check- 
points, the better the back-in-time performance. 


Clustering refers to the physical distance between rele- 


‘We wied changing the NetBSD LFS segment size, but it was not 
stable enough to complete any benchmark runs. 
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Figure 6: Postmark comparison. This figure shows the the elapsed 
time for both the entire run of postmark and the transactions phase of 
postmark for the five test systems. Each result is the average of 15 runs, 
and all variances are under 1.5s 


vant journal entries. With CVFS’s log-structured layout, 
if several changes are made to a file in a short span of 
time, then the journal entries for these changes are likely 
to be clustered together in a single segment. If several 
journal entries are clustered in a single segment together, 
then they are all read together, speeding up journal roll- 
back. The “higher” the clustering, the better the perfor- 
mance is expected to be. 


Figure 7 shows the back-in-time performance character- 
istics of journal-based metadata. This graph shows the 
access time in milliseconds for a particular version num- 
ber of a file back-in-time. For example, in the worst- 
Case, accessing the 60th version back-in-time would take 
350ms. The graph examines four different scenarios: 
best-case behavior, worst-case behavior, and two poten- 
tial cases (one involving low clustering and one involving 
high clustering). 


The best-case back-in-time performance is the situation 
where a checkpoint is kept for each version of the file, 
and so any version can be immediately accessed with no 
journal roll-back. This is the performance of a conven- 
tional versioning system. The worst-case performance is 
the situation where no checkpoints are kept, and every 
version must be created through journal roll-back. In ad- 
dition there is no clustering, since each journal entry is 
in a separate segment on the disk. This results in a sepa- 
rate disk access to read each entry. In the high clustering 
case, changes are made in bursts, causing journal entries 
to be clustered together into segments. This reduces the 
slope of the back-in-time performance curve. In the low 
clustering case, journal entries are spread more evenly 
across the segments, giving a higher slope. In both the 
low and high clustering cases, the points where the per- 
formance drops back to the best-case are the locations of 
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Figure 7: Journal-based metadata back-in-time performance. 
This figure shows several potential curves for back-in-time perfor- 
mance of accessing a single 1KB file. The worst-case is when journal 
roll-back is used exclusively, and each journal entry is in a separate 
segment on the disk. The bestcase is if a checkpoint is available for 
each version, as in a conventional versioning system. The high and low 
clustering cases are examples of how checkpointing and access patterns 
can affect back-in-time performance. Both of these cases use random 
checkpointing. In the “high cluster” case, there are an average of 5 ver- 
sions in a segment. In the “low cluster” case, there are an average of 2 
versions in a segment. The cliffs in these curves indicate the locations 
of checkpoints, since the access time for a checkpointed version drops 
to the best-case performance. As the level of clustering increases, the 
slope of the curve decreases, since multiple journal entries are read to- 
gether in a single segment. Each curve is the average of 5 mins, and all 
variances are under Ims. 


checkpoints. 


Using this knowledge of back-in-time performance, a 
system can perform a few optimizations. By tracking 
checkpoint frequency and journal entry clustering, CVFS 
can predict the back-in-time performance of a file while 
it is being written. With this information, CVFS bounds 
the performance of the back-in-time operations for a par- 
ticular file by forcing a checkpoint whenever back-in- 
time performance is expected to be poor. For example, 
in Figure 7, the high-clustering case keeps checkpoints 
in such a way as to bound back-in-time performance to 
around 100ms at worst. In our S4 prototype, we bound 
the back-in-time performance to approximately 150ms. 
Another possibility is to keep checkpoints at the point 
at which one believes the user would wish to access the 
file. Using a heuristic such as in the Elephant FS [37] 
to decide when to create file checkpoints might closely 
simulate the back-in-time performance of conventional 
versioning. 


5.3.3 Multiversion B-trees 


Figure 8 shows the average access time of a single entry 
from a directory given some fixed number of entries cur- 
rently stored within the directory (notice the log scale of 
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Figure 8: Directory entry performance. This figure shows the av- 
erage time to access a single entry out of the directory given the total 
number of entries within the directory. History entries affect perfor- 
mance by increasing the effective number of entries within the direc- 
tory. The larger the ratio of history entries to current entries, the more 
current version performance will suffer. This curve is the average of 15 
runs and the variance for each point is under .2ms. 


the x-axis). To see how a multiversion b-tree performs as 
compared to a standard b-tree, we must compare two dif- 
ferent points on the graph. The point on the graph corre- 
sponding to the number of current entries in the directory 
represents the access time of a standard b-tree. The point 
on the graph corresponding to the combined number of 
current and history entries represents the access time of 
a multiversion b-tree. The difference between these val- 
ues 1s the lookup performance lost by keeping the extra 
versions. 


Using the traces gathered from our NFS server, we found 
that the average number of current entries in a directory 
is approximately 16. Given a detection window of one 
month, the number of history entries 1s less than 100 over 
99% of the time, and between zero and five over 95% of 
the time. Since approximately 200 entries can fit into a 
block, there is generally no performance lost by keeping 
the history. This block-based performance explains the 
stepped nature of Figure 8. 


5.4 Summary 


Our results show that CVFS reduces the space utilization 
of versioned metadata by more than 80% without caus- 
ing noticeable performance degradation to current ver- 
sion access. In addition, through intelligent checkpoint- 
ing, it is possible to bound back-in-time performance to 
within a constant factor of conventional versioning sys- 
tems. 
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6 Metadata Versioning in 
Non-Log-Structured Systems 


Most file systems today use a layout scheme similar to 
that of BSD FFS rather than a log-structured layout. 
Such systems can be extended to support versioning rel- 
atively easily; Santry et al. [37] describe how this was 
done for Elephant, including tracking of versions and 
block sharing among versions. For non-trivial pruning 
policies, such as those used in Elephant and CVFS, a 
cleaner is required to expire old file versions. In an FFS- 
like system, unlike in LFS, the cleaner does not neces- 
sarily have the additional task of coalescing free space. 


Both journal-based metadata and multiversion b-trees 
can be used in a versioning FFS-like file system in much 
the same way as in CVFS. Replacing conventional di- 
rectories with multiversion b-trees is a self-contained 
change, and the characteristics should be as described in 
the paper. Replacing replicated metadata versions with 
journal-based metadata requires effort similar to adding 
write-ahead logging support. Experience with adding 
such support [17, 39] suggests that relatively little effort 
is involved, little change to the on-disk structures is in- 
volved, and substantial benefits accrue. If such logging 
is already present, journal-based metadata can piggyback 
on it. 


Given write-ahead logging support, journal-based meta- 
data requires three things. First, updates to the write- 
ahead log, which are the journal entries, must contain 
enough information to roll-back as well as roll-forward. 
Second, the journal entries must be kept until the cleaner 
removes them; they cannot be removed via standard log 
checkpointing. This will increase the amount of space 
required for the log, but by much less than the space 
required to instead retain metadata replicas. Third, the 
metadata replica support must be retained for use in 
tracking metadata version checkpoints. 


With a clean slate, we think an LFS-based design is su- 
perior if many versions are to be retained. Each version 
committed to disk requires multiple updates, and LFS 
coalesces those updates into a single disk write. LFS 
does come with cleaning and fragmentation issues, but 
researchers have developed sufficiently reasonable solu- 
tions to them to make the benefits outweigh the costs 
in many environments. FFS-type systems that employ 
copy-on-write versioning have similar fragmentation is- 
sues. 


7 Related Work 


Much work has been done in the areas of versioning 
and versioned data structures, log-structured file systems, 
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and journaling. 


Several file systems have used versioning to provide re- 
covery from both user errors and system failure. Both 
Cedar [17] and VMS [29] use file systems that offer sim- 
ple versioning heuristics to help users recover from their 
mistakes. The more recent Elephant file system provides 
a more complete range of versioning options for recov- 
ery from user error [37]. Its heuristics attempt to keep 
only those versions of a file that are most important to 
users. 


Many modern systems support snapshots to assist recov- 
ery from system failure [11, 19, 20, 25, 34]. Most closely 
related to CVFS are Spiralog [15, 21] and Plan9 [33], 
which use a log-structured file system to do online 
backup by recording the entire log to tertiary storage. 
Chervenak, et al., performed an evaluation of several 
snapshot systems [10]. 


Version control systems are user programs that imple- 
ment a versioning system on top of a traditional file sys- 
tem [16, 27, 43]. These systems store the current version 
of the file, along with differences that can be applied to 
retrieve old versions. These systems usually have no con- 
cept of checkpointing, and so recreating old versions is 
expensive. 


Write-once storage media keeps a copy of any data writ- 
ten to it. The Plan 9 system [33] utilized this media 
to permanently retain all filesystem snapshots using a 
log-structured technique. A recent improvement to this 
method is the Venti archival storage system. Venti cre- 
ates a hash of each block written and uses that as a unique 
identifier to map identical data blocks onto the same 
physical location [34]. This removes the need to rewrite 
identical blocks, reducing the space required by individ- 
ual data versions and files that contain similar data. It is 
interesting to consider combining Venti’s data versioning 
with CVFS’s metadata structures to provide extremely 
space efficient comprehensive versioning. 


In addition to the significant file system work in ver- 
sioning, there has been quite a bit of work done in the 
database community for keeping versions of data through 
time. Most of this work has been done in the form of 
“temporal” data structures [2, 23, 24, 44, 45]. Our direc- 
tory structure borrows from these techniques. 


The log-structured data layout was developed for write- 
once media [33], and later extended to provide write per- 
formance benefits for read-write disk technology [36]. 
Since its inception, LFS has been evaluated [3, 28, 35, 
38] and used [1, 7, 12, 18] by many different groups. 
Much of the work done to improve both LFS and LFS 
cleaners is directly applicable to CVFS. 


While journal-based metadata is a new concept, journal- 
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ing has been used in several different file systems to pro- 
vide metadata consistency guarantees efficiently [8, 9, 
11, 39, 42]. Similarly to journal-based metadata, LFS’s 
segment summary block contains all of the metadata for 
the data in a segment, but is stored in an uncompressed 
format. Zebra’s deltas improved upon this by storing 
only the changes to the metadata, but were designed ex- 
clusively for roll-forward (a write-ahead log). Database 
systems also use the roll-back and roll-forward concepts 
to ensure consistency during transactions with commit 
and abort [14]. 


Several systems have used copy-on-write and differenc- 
ing techniques that are common to versioning systems to 
decrease the bandwidth required during system backup 
or distributed version updates [4, 6, 26, 31, 32]. Some 
of these data differencing techniques [5, 26, 31] could be 
applied to CVFS to reduce the space utilization of ver- 
sioned data. 


8 Conclusion 


This paper shows that journal-based metadata and mul- 
tiversion b-trees address the space-inefficiency of con- 
ventional versioning. Integrating them into the CVFS 
file system has nearly doubled the detection window that 
can be provided with a given storage capacity. Further, 
current version performance is affected minimally, and 
back-in-time performance can be bounded reasonably 
with checkpointing. 
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Abstract 


In recent years, disk seek times have not improved 
commensurately with CPU performance, memory system 
performance, and disk transfer rates. Furthermore, many 
modern applications are making increasing use of large 
files. Traditional file system designs are limited in how 
they address these two trends. We present the design of a 
file system called yFS that consciously reduces disk 
seeking and handles large files efficiently. yFS does this 
by using extent-based allocations in conjunction with 
three different disk inode formats geared towards small, 
medium, and large files. Directory traversals are made 
efficient by using the B*-tree structure. yFS also uses 
lightweight asynchronous journaling to handle metadata 
changes. We have implemented yFS on FreeBSD and 
evaluated it using a variety of benchmarks. Our 
experimental evaluations show that yFS_ performs 
considerably better than the Fast File System (FFS) with 
Soft Updates on FreeBSD. The performance gains are in 
the range from 20% to 82%. 


1 Introduction 


Recent years have seen impressive growth in CPU speeds 
and hard drive technology. In particular, data transfer 
rates of hard drives have improved quite dramatically 
with an increase in the performance of the data transfer 
paths and the rotational speeds [1]. However, processing 
capabilities have improved even more than disk access 
rates. At the same time, the demands for handling 
intensive I/O and large data sets have also grown 
noticeably [2]. These trends indicate that the I/O 
bottleneck will continue to be an issue in the foreseeable 
future. 


This paper describes our effort in creating a new file 
system, named yF%, to alleviate this I/O bottleneck. yFS 
is a new file system design that brings together many of 
the best-known techniques for improving file system 
performance. By starting from scratch, we have been able 
to integrate proven techniques and new ideas with greater 
freedom and flexibility compared to either porting or 
patching an existing file system. 


*This work is supported in part by the NSF through award No. 
EJA 0011099. 


We have chosen FreeBSD as the host operating system of 
yFS because FreeBSD is a mature and well-pedigreed 
open source operating system [3]. Specifically, it has a 
solid merged buffer cache design and a full-fledged 
VFS/vnode architecture. Both features have directly 
influenced the design of yFS. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 
discusses our motivation for this research. Section 3 
describes the organization of yFS. Section 4 outlines the 
journaling model of yFS. Section 5 describes the 
implementation of yFS. Section 6 presents our 
experimental evaluation results. Section 7 discusses 
related work. We conclude this paper in Section 8. 


2 Motivation 


File system designs have always been driven by changes 
in two major arenas: hardware and _ workloads. 
Traditional file systems such as the Fast File System 
(FFS) [4] and similar file systems (e.g., Ext2 file system 
[5]) were designed with different assumptions about the 
underlying hardware and the workloads to which the file 
systems would be subjected. Although still used widely, 
there are a number of known techniques (e.g., journaling, 
B*-tree indices, extent-based allocation) that are not used 
in these systems and have been shown to perform better 
[5,6,7,8]. Some limitations in these file system designs are 
discussed below. 


In classical file system designs, one block is usually 
allocated at a time even for a multi-block I/O request. 
Because traditional designs do not maintain sufficient 
information about the availability of extents, the preferred 
block is the one contiguous to a previously allocated 
block, even if there may be a larger extent available 
elsewhere. FEFS tries to alleviate this problem by using a 
separate cluster map and a reallocation step [9], but it 
introduces the complexity of maintaining two bitmaps 
and each reallocation step must involve all the buffers in 
the cluster. 


File systems that provide only a single allocation unit size 
force one to make a trade-off between performance and 
fragmentation. FFS divides a single file system block into 
one or more fragments, so that it can avoid undue internal 
fragmentation on small files and boost I/O throughput for 
large ones. However, FFS requires that a block consist of 
at most eight fragments and start at fixed fragment 
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addresses. This can lead to poor file data layout and 
wasted disk space. As a pathological example, if most of 
the files are a little more than 4096 bytes in an 8192/1024 
file system, then almost half of the disk space will be 
wasted. 


Traditional file systems translate a logical block number 
to its corresponding physical block numbers using 
file-specific metadata in the form of a highly skewed tree 
[4]. Forlarge files, several indirections are needed before 
a data block can be accessed; this is because only a few 
direct pointers are stored inside the disk inode. 
Furthermore, although one could represent a series of 
contiguously allocated blocks efficiently with a single 
disk address, conventional block-based systems do not do 
so. The VIVA file system [10,11] reduces these 
indirections by compressing disk block addresses with 
partial bitmaps, but fails to address the problem of holes 
efficiently. 


Metadata integrity is crucial in a file system. Historically, 
metadata was updated synchronously in a pre-determined 
order to ease the job of fsck [12]. This not only severely 
limits the performance of metadata updates, but also 
entails scanning of the entire file system for crash 
recovery. Log-structured File Systems (LFSs) solve both 
problems with the technique of logging [13,14]. LFS 
treats the disk as a segmented append-only log and writes 
both the file data and the metadata into it. Crash recovery 
can be performed efficiently by taking the most recent 
checkpoint and proceeding to the tail of the log. However, 
LES introduces cleaning overhead, since the size of the 
file system is of finite size and the log must eventually 
wrap. Metadata journaling is a second technique that logs 
only changes to the metadata [6,7,8]. It speeds up 
metadata updates and crash recovery without incurring 
any of the cleaning cost of LFSs. However, metadata 
journaling introduces extra logging I/O because the 
metadata has to be written twice—first in the log area and 
then in place. Soft Updates is a third technique used to 
tackle the metadata update problem [15,16,17]. It 
maintains metadata dependency information at 
per-pointer granularity in the memory so that delayed 
writes can be used safely for metadata updates. To avoid 
dependency cycles, any still-dependent updates in a 
metadata block are rolled-back before I/O and 
rolled-forward after I/O. After a system crash, fsck is still 
needed to salvage any unused blocks and inodes. 


Traditional file systems maintain a directory as an 
unsorted linear list of file name to inode number mappings 
called directory entries, which is painful to handle large 
directories. In addition, some old file systems lack the 
ability to create and deallocate new disk inodes on the fly. 
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To summarize, traditional file systems have various 
weaknesses in some or all of these subjects: disk space 
allocation, large directory handling, dynamic inode 
allocation, metadata update performance, and fast crash 
recovery. The goal of our work on yFS is to create a new 
file system that handles these issues more efficiently. 
Specifically, yFS has the following features: 


e yFS uses extent-based allocation to maximize the 
chances of contiguous allocation. 


e yFS makes use of B*-trees for representing large files 
and directories. 


e yFS uses a variety of techniques to reduce the overhead 
of metadata logging to achieve fast crash recovery and 
boost metadata update performance. 


e yFS allows dynamic allocation and deallocation of disk 
inodes. 


e yFS implements fragments and inline data storage to 
improve the performance on small files. 


Modern file systems like IBM JES [6], SGI XFS [7,8], 
and FFS with Soft Updates [15,16,17] technology have 
also made improvements in solving design problems 
found in traditional file systems. In Section 7, we will 
compare yFS with these more modern file system designs. 


3 The Organization of yFS 


In this section, we discuss the major data structures of yFS 
and the disk space allocation strategy of yFS. 


3.1 Allocation Groups 


yFS divides the file system disk space into equal-sized 
units called allocation groups (AGs). The purpose of an 
AG is similar to that of cylinder groups in the Fast File 
System [4], that is, to cluster related data. In addition, we 
use AGs to increase concurrency by allowing different 
processes to work in different AGs. An AG consists of a 
superblock copy, AG group block, AG inode block, AG 
bitmap block, a set of preallocated inodes, and a large 
number of available data blocks. 


yFS makes use of a bitmap to keep track of disk space 
usage within an AG. Like FFS, we use the idea of 
“sub-blocking” to trade off between space efficiency and 
I/O throughput. Each bit in the AG bitmap block 
represents one fragment, which is the smallest allocation 
unit. In addition, yFS also has a block size. A block is 
composed of one or more fragments and can start at any 
fragment address. In yFS, large files (with a size of more 
than 12 blocks) are always allocated in full blocks, while 
the last block of small files are allocated as many 
fragments as needed. As in FFS, fragment reallocation is 
needed if the last block of a small file cannot grow in 
place. 


The AG group block and the AG inode block contain disk 
space and disk inode information respectively. To 
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allocate disk space or a disk inode from a particular AG, 
we must first lock the buffer of its group block or its inode 
block. As explained in Section 4, every atomic operation 
performed in yFS is implemented as a transaction. 
Because a transaction does not release locks on metadata 
buffers before it commits, it should not allocate disk 
blocks or disk inodes from two AGs at the same time to 
avoid any potential deadlock. The separation of disk space 
and disk inode information into two different AG blocks 
(AG group block and AG inode block) is deliberate. It 
allows allocation of disk space in one AG and a disk inode 
in another AG within the same transaction. 


3.2 Extent Summary Tree 


To avoid a linear search on a bare-bones bitmap, we have 
adapted the IBM JFS algorithm which uses a binary buddy 
encoding of the bitmap and a free-extent summary tree 
built on top of the encoding [6]. The binary buddy 
representation of the bitmap and the summary tree are 
stored in the AG group block, separate from the AG 
bitmap block. 


Initially, we divide the entire bitmap into 32-bit chunks 
called bitmap groups. Each group is then encoded using 
the binary buddy scheme (e.g., a value of 4 means that the 
maximum buddy group size within this bitmap group is 4 
and it contains a free extent of length 24). The encoded 
value of a bitmap group can be stored in one byte because 
its maximum value is 5. After encoding bitmap groups, 
we merge buddies among groups if possible. During each 
merge, the left buddy’s encoded value is incremented, 
while its right buddy’s encoded value is negated. For 
example, if two buddies with an encoded value of 5 are 
merged, the left buddy will have an encoded value of 6 and 
the right buddy will have an encoded value of -5. Ifa 
bitmap group does not have any free fragments at all, it is 
assigned a special value of NOFREE (-1 28). 


The binary buddy representation of the bitmap can be used 
to check the availability of free fragments without 
examining the underlying bitmap itself. For example, if 
we know the encoding value of a buddy group is 13, then 
we immediately know that all 2!3 fragments starting from 
the first fragment of this group are free. 


The extent summary tree is used to find out if and where a 
free extent of size 2” is available. It is simply a 4-ary tree 
with each parent taking the maximum value of its four 
children. Each leaf in the tree takes on the binary buddy 
encoding of its corresponding bitmap group. This tree can 
be constructed bottom-up easily. Because the size of the 
bitmap is fixed (and hence the number of bitmap groups), 
the size of the tree is also fixed and can be represented 
using a flat array. Each node in the tree occupies one byte, 
capable of representing a maximum free extent of 2!27 
fragments. When we search the extent summary tree, we 


use the absolute values of its nodes to determine whether 
there is free space covered by a node unless, of course, the 
value is NOFREE. 


The free-extent summary tree can locate the portion of the 
bitmap with enough free space quickly. However, the 
binary buddy encoding only records the availability of 
free extents of size 2", which must begin at a fragment 
address that is a multiple of 2". This could lead to 
sub-optimal allocations if we used the summary tree 
liberally. As a result, we consult the summary tree only 
when it is advantageous to do so (Section 3.3). An 
important note here is that we can always work on the 
bitmap directly and then adjust the encoding information 
accordingly. It is also important to know that we do not 
have to allocate an extent at the beginning of a buddy 
group. If the bitmap group from where we want to start an 
allocation has a negative encoding value, we must first 
reverse the effects of previous buddy merges (i.e., 
perform back split) until the bitmap group gets its free 
fragments back from its left buddy (or buddies). 


3.3 Disk Resource Allocation 


Disk resource (including disk inodes and disk blocks) 
allocation is the single most important issue in any file 
system design. yFS uses a two-step approach to perform 
this task. First, it chooses an AG. Second, it allocates 
resources from the chosen AG. To improve performance, 
yFS pursues two goals during disk resource allocation: 
locality and contiguity. 


Many file systems use concepts similar to AGs to localize 
related data and spread data across the file system. For 
example, the Solaris file system achieves good temporal 
locality by forcing all allocations into one hot-spot 
allocation group [18]. The original FFS algorithm places a 
directory into a different cylinder group of its parent 
directory to ensure logical locality [4]. Both of these 
strategies have their weaknesses. Trying to cluster too 
much file data in the same AG exhausts its space quickly. 
This over-localization prevents future related files from 
being stored locally. On the other hand, switching to a 
new AG for each directory incurs disk seeks whenever we 
need to move along the directory hierarchy. 


yFS adopts an algorithm similar to that used in FFS of 
FreeBSD 4.5 to choose an AG for non-directory files and 
directory files [19]. A non-directory file is preferred to be 
created in the same AG as its parent directory. A file 
system-wide parameter maxblkpg (maximum blocks per 
AG) is used to spread data blocks of a large file across 
AGs. Directories are laid out in a different way using the 
idea of “directory space reservation.” Basically, a system 
administrator can provide two parameters when creating a 
file system: the average file size and the average number 
of files per directory. The disk space needed for each 
directory is reserved whenever possible (i.e., the free 
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space in an AG should not drop well below the average 
amount of free space among all the AGs) using the above 
two parameters to avoid spreading out directories too 
aggressively. As a result, more directories can be created 
in the same AG with enough space for files to be created 
within them. We thus are able to take care of both 
temporal and logical locality in disk space allocation. 


The behavior of the resource allocator can be modified by 
its various internal callers using bit flags. For example, the 
flag ALLOC_ANYWHERE is set when we want to 
allocate disk blocks for a file. This flag allows the 
allocator to search the entire file system for available disk 
blocks. However, if a caller wants to create more disk 
inodes in a particular AG, it will use the flag 
ALLOC_GROUP to limit the allocation within that AG. 


After a usable AG is chosen, the preferred location within 
that AG (1.e., hint within the AG) can be determined if 
previous allocation information is available to indicate 
where contiguous allocation is possible. Allocation then 
proceeds as follows: 


(1) If we have a hint within the AG, we attempt to use it 
before looking up the free-extent summary tree. This 
guarantees that files are allocated contiguously 
whenever possible. If there is a hole between two 
successive writes, the hint is adjusted to reserve space 
for the hole. This retains the possibility that when the 
hole is filled later, the entire file remains contiguous. 


(2) Otherwise, we try the location of the first free 
fragment in the AG. If this fails, we then try the 
location following that for the last successful 
allocation, failing which we search the free-extent 
summary tree as the last resort. 


yFS uses extent-based allocation to allocate more than 
one fragment per call whenever possible. The size of a 
newly allocated extent depends on the current I/O size as 
well as the availability of free space. It is thus possible for 
a large allocation request to be satisfied by several disjoint 
extents, possibly from different AGs. This is different 
from file systems that use a pre-determined extent 
size—VXFS is one example of such a file system [20]. As 
the file system fills up, the availability of large free extents 
decreases. Even so, yFS can locate free extents quickly 
with the aid of the free-extent summary tree. Note that the 
size of an extent is counted in fragments, not in blocks. 


An extent allocated to a file is naturally described by an 
extent descriptor that is shown in Figure l(a). Note that 
we may need more than one descriptor to describe one 
physical extent if the extent is not contiguous 1n terms of 
its logical block numbers. On the other hand, two extents 
can be merged if the hole between them is filled later by 
data from the same file. 
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3.4 Ubiquitous B*-tree 


yFS uses B*-trees in three different contexts for: (a) disk 
inode management for each AG; (b) extent descriptor 
management for files with a large number of extents; (c) 
directory block descriptor management for directories 
with a large number of directory blocks. 


The power of B*-trees lies in the fact that they are shallow 
and well-balanced. B*-trees give the capability of 
performing localized structural changes and guarantee at 
least 50% storage utilization [21]. These B*-tree features 
are indispensable in supporting any large and dynamic 
data set on a secondary storage device. The algorithms 
associated with B*-trees are complicated, so we use them 
only when necessary. The size of B*-tree nodes in yFS is 
the same as the full block size. However, the root node 
embedded in a disk inode is much smaller. 


Each disk inode in yFS can be in one of the following three 
formats, as shown in Figures 1(b) through 1(d): 


INLINE. For a small enough file, all its data can be stored 
inside its disk inode. This format reduces the number of 
seeks needed to access small files, because all metadata 
and data are stored in one place, namely, within the inode. 


EXTENT. Here the extent descriptors of a regular file or 
directory block descriptors (Section 3.5) of a directory file 
are stored as an array that can fit into the disk inode. Note 
that even a large file can use this format if it has only a few 
non-contiguous extents. 


BTREE. For a file with more descriptors than can fit into 
its disk inode, its descriptors are organized into a B*-tree. 
We always store the root block of its B*-tree in the inode, 
reducing the worse case search by one disk access as long 
as the file remains open. 


The formats for directory inodes are similar except that we 
use directory block descriptors instead of extent 
descriptors. In addition to B*-trees used by files, each AG 
has its own disk inode B*-tree that is used to support 
allocation and deallocation of disk inodes on the fly within 
it. The root node of the disk inode B*-tree is always stored 
in the AG inode block. Since it is not embedded in a disk 
inode, its size is the block size. 


In yFS, inodes are 512 bytes (one sector), which are four 
times larger than those of FFS. We have done this for three 
reasons: (1) It allows us to use sector addresses as inode 
numbers directly; as aresult, we do not have to look up the 
disk inode B*-tree to find the disk address of a given 
inode. (2) We have better support for small files with 
inline format. In our prototype, at most 420 bytes of data 
can be stored inline; as a result, many small script files and 
small directories can be stored efficiently and accessed 
cheaply. (3) Since an inode block contains more than one 
disk inode, using a larger inode size reduces lock 
competition of the same disk inode block. 
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Basic Fields 
(timestamps, 
size, owner, etc.) 


Inline Data 


typedef yfs_bmapbt_rec { 
u_int32_t ext_flags; 





u_int32_t ext_length; 


(b) INLINE Format 


u_int32_t ext_filebno; 
u_int32_t ext_diskbno; 
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} yfs_bmapbt_rec_t; 
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Figure |. Regular File Disk Inode Formats 


In yFS, although more I/O operations will be performed to 
bring in the same number of disk inodes, we feel that the 
above advantages outweigh this disadvantage. 


3.5 Large Directory Support 


The directory design of yFS aims to provide efficient 
support for both small and large directories. Unlike 
classical file system designs that implement a directory as 
an unsorted list of directory entries, all entries in yFS are 
ordered by their hash values computed from their 
corresponding file names using simple left rotation and 
XOR operations. If a directory is small, all its entries can 
be stored inside its disk inode (inline format). Otherwise, 
directory entries will be stored in directory blocks, which 
are described by directory block descriptors. The 
descriptor records three kinds of information for a 
directory block: address, smallest and the biggest hash 
values of allits entries, and space usage. All the directory 
block descriptors of a directory are stored in the disk inode 
if the number is small enough to fit into it (extent format) 
or organized into a B*-tree using smallest hash values as 
keys (Btree format). For the Btree format, all the B*-tree 
leaf blocks are linked together to support the getdents() 
system call easily. 


yFS uses fixed 32-bit hash values as the keys for a 
directory B*-tree. Compared to using variable sized keys 
involved in techniques such as suffix compression [6,22], 
using fixed size keys greatly reduces complexity and 
enables binary search of keys within a B*-tree block. To 
cope with duplicate keys, any binary search result must be 
adjusted so that the first of a sequence of duplicate keys is 
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always chosen at each level of a B*-tree. Therest of the 
directory code must also be able to deal with this situation. 


Traditional file systems always use simple offsets as the 
directory cookies. In yFS, directory cookies are 64 bits, 
whose contents depend on the format of the directory 
inode. Fora small inline directory, it is simply an offset to 
the next directory entry. For an extent format directory, 
the directory cookie consists of an index into the array of 
directory block descriptors stored in the disk inode and an 
offset into the directory block pointed to by the chosen 
directory descriptor. For a B*-tree format directory, the 
directory cookie consists of three components: the block 
address of a‘leaf B*-tree block, an index into the leaf block 
to select a directory block descriptor, and an offset into the 
directory block pointed to by the selected directory block 
descriptor. 


The recently published design of Htree for Linux [23] also 
proposes the use of hash-keyed B*-trees. yFS differs from 
this effort in at least two aspects: (1) using a sorted linked 
list of entries to improve logging performance (Section 5), 
and (2) using physical addressing instead of logical 
addressing in the B*-tree to reduce one level of 
indirection. 


4 Metadata Journaling 


Like many other file systems [6,7,17], yFS uses metadata 
journaling to improve metadata update performance and 
provide fast recovery after a system failure. However, 
metadata journaling can rapidly become the system’s 
performance bottleneck [17], so we take great care to 
make our logging system lightweight. 
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4.1 Transaction Considerations 


A file system journaling design should be based on a good 
understanding of file system semantics and requires 
consideration of the following issues: 


(1) Although a user activity (e.g., creating a file) is the 
ultimate source for triggering a transaction, itis up to 
the file system to determine when to start a transaction 
and what specific actions make up the transaction. 


(2) A transaction in a file system is typically small. For 
example, a transaction used to change the owner of a 
file need only modify one inode block. For some large 
atomic operations, we can separate them into small 
transactions with the help of extra mechanisms 
(Section 4.4). As a result, all transactions run entirely 
within memory using the no-steal policy [22], which 
means that dirty buffers will not be reclaimed until the 
corresponding transaction commits in-core. 


(3) Although we log only metadata changes, it is 
dangerous to sever the relationship between the file 
data and its associated metadata. As an example, if a 
metadata block is freed and then reused for file data 
prematurely, an untimely crash can corrupt the file 
system. Our solution to this problem (Section 4.4) 
neither restricts the reuse of freed metadata blocks 
[24] nor requires the use of any additional committed 
bitmap to check if a block is allocatable [5]. 


(4) We cannot afford to abort a dirty transaction for the 
sake of performance. In GFS [25], whenever a 
transaction modifies a buffer, a copy is made to 
preserve its old contents. If the transaction must be 
aborted, GFS simply restores all affected buffers by 
using their frozen copies. Such a scheme is expensive 
in terms of its memory footprint and copying 
overhead. As a result, we must make sure that once 
started, a transaction will succeed. We achieve this 
through the use of resource reservations. 


(5) The whole purpose of using the transaction 
mechanism is to guarantee the integrity of the file 
system after a crash. In yFS, we do not attempt to 
provide a history of updates that allows us to roll back 
to some point in the past. This means that log space 
can be reclaimed as soon as the metadata it protects 
has been written in place. 


The above considerations lead to a lightweight transaction 
model for yFS. The implementation of this model has a 
small impact on performance. 


4.2 Transaction Model: Overview 


yFS uses a variety of features to improve the efficiency of 
its metadata transactions. These features include: (1) 
fine-granularity logging, (2) dynamic incore log buffers, 
(3) asynchronous group commit, (4) _ resource 
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reservations, (5) background daemons, and (6) a circular 
log area. 


We first define a transaction as a group of metadata 
modifications that must be carried out atomically. A 
transaction moves the file system from one consistent 
state to another consistent state. 


In yBS, all metadata changes are made by use of metadata 
buffers. Whenever a transaction wants to access a 
metadata buffer, a log item is created for the buffer if it 
does not already have one. A log item records if and where 
its associated metadata buffer is modified. Each 
transaction keeps track of the buffers it has locked 
indirectly by maintaining log item pointers. 

When a transaction ends, all metadata changes made by it 
are first copied to incore log buffers in the form of log 
entries. yFS uses physical logging [22] because of its 
simplicity and idempotence. Each log entry is created 
from the information recorded in a log item and consists 
of: a metadata block number; start and end offsets within 
the block where the block was modified; new data for that 
region of the block; and a transaction ID. A special 
commit log entry is used to indicate if all log entries of a 
transaction have been written. After this, the transaction 
is said to have committed in core. Although we use the 
two-phase locking protocol to achieve transaction 
isolation, we never hold a buffer lock across an I/O 
operation, as in XFS [7,8]. After a transaction 1s 
committed in core, all its buffers will be unlocked 
immediately. However, a modified buffer is pinned in 
memory to enforce the Write-Ahead Logging (WAL) 
protocol [22]. A hot metadata buffer (e.g., a bitmap block) 
can be pinned by more than one transaction: a pin count is 
used in this case to indicate the number of non-committed 
transaction for this buffer. As a transaction commits 
on-disk, the associated buffer’s pin count is decremented; 
a buffer is reclaimed only when its pin count is zero. 


4.3 Transaction Model: Details 


Figure 2 depicts the key data structures related to 
transaction handling in yFS. All log entries, usually from 
different transactions, stored in an incore log buffer 
constitute one log record. A log record is checksumed and 
timestamped. The size of a log record is unknown until the 
incore log buffer is full or flushed before it is full, and it is 
always rounded up to a multiple of the sector size. A 
64-bit Log Sequence Number (LSN) is assigned to an 
incore log buffer (which contains one log record) when it 
is written forthe first time. The LSN consists of two parts: 
a cycle number that is incremented each time the on-disk 
log wraps around and a sector address where the log 
record should be stored on disk. A transaction’s LSN is 
the LSN of the incore log buffer that contains its commit 
log entry (in Figure 2, transaction #123 will have LSN of 
5678). 
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All incore log buffers are organized into two queues: the 
idle queue and the active queue. Whenever a new incore 
log buffer is used, it is moved from the idle queue to the 
tail of the active queue. An incore log buffer is flushed by 
a special log daemon, triggered by either a log buffer 
becoming full, or a 30 second timer, or a synchronous 
operation. After anincorelog buffer is flushed to the disk, 
transactions that have written a commit log entry into it 
are group committed onto the disk and the incore log 
buffer is moved back to the idle queue for reuse. Ifa 
flushed incore log buffer is not at the head of the active 
queue, these processing steps are deferred until its 
preceding incore log buffers are flushed and processed. 
This guarantees that transactions always commit on disk 
in the same order that they commit in core. To 
accommodate different rates of metadata updates, the 
number of incore log buffers can be adjusted dynamically. 


A transaction’s lifetime terminates when it is committed 
onto the disk. In other words, the changes made by the 
transaction are now made permanent. But before it dies, 
all the buffers dirtied by it are unpinned and their 
associated log items are tagged with the transaction’s LSN 
indicating where the modified data is logged. However, if 
a log item already has a smaller LSN, its LSN should not 
be replaced with a bigger one because it must remember 
the first log sector that has active log data for its associated 
metadata buffer. Note that the pin count of a dirty 
metadata buffer is stored in its associated log item. 


All log items that have associated “dirty but logged” 
metadata buffers are linked into a global sync list in 
ascending LSN order. The LSN of the first log item on the 
sync list indicates that the log space at and after the LSN 
still contains active log data. The only way to reclaim log 
space is to write the metadata buffers associated with the 
log items in place. This can be done by the log daemon if 
need be. After a metadata buffer is written in place, its log 
item can be removed from the sync list and freed. 


In-memory 
buffers 
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Because we do not need to record the whole history of 
metadata updates, the on-disk log area can be used in a 
circular fashion. The log area can be either internal (in this 
case, we allocate log area from the middle AG to reduce 
disk head motion) or external. At the beginning of the log 
area there are two copies of log anchors. The log anchors 
are checksumed, timestamped, and updated alternately. 
They, in conjunction with the log area information stored 
in the superblock, record the current tail of the active log 
area. 


To avoid starting a transaction needlessly, all sanity 
checks must be done beforehand. Furthermore, we must 
reserve three kinds of resources (disk space, locked 
buffer, and log space) to make sure that a transaction runs 
to completion safely. The disk space reservation is for the 
maximum number of disk blocks that will be requested by 
a transaction. The locked buffer reservation is for the 
maximum number of metadata buffers that will be locked 
by a transaction. This reservation guarantees that a 
transaction can continue to grab new buffers within its 
declared requirement. To prevent yFS from taking over 
all the buffers in the system, the total number of buffers 
locked and pinned by yFS cannot exceed a certain 
threshold at any given time (Section 5). The log space 
reservation avoids a deadlock situation that happens when 
the log space is low but the first log item on the sync list is 
locked by the committing transaction. 


For example, the transaction CREATE_DINODE is used 
to create a chunk of disk inodes in a given AG. Let us 
suppose that a chunk of disk inodes contains 64 disk 
inodes, each inode 1s 512 bytes, the block size is 16 KB, 
and the maximum height of a B*-tree is 5. In this case, we 
need to reserve 7 blocks of disk space (5 blocks for each 
level of the B*-tree and two blocks for the inodes 
themselves). In addition, the transaction will modify the 
AG bitmap block and the AG inode block. The maximum 
number of buffers that can be locked by this transaction 1s 
9 (7, as indicated above plus two more blocks-—one for the 
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Figure 2. Data Structures Involved in a Transaction 
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bitmap block and another for inode block containing the 
root of the B*-tree and other status information). The log 
space needed per block is estimated to be half the block 
size, which is usually more than enough due to our use of 
fine-granularity logging. So the log space to be reserved is 
73,728 bytes plus a little overhead for log entries and log 
record headers. Because reservations are made against 
the maximum possible requirements, any unused resource 
must be returned when the transaction commits in core. 


4.4 Beyond Transactions 


The transaction model described above provides us with a 
foundation to move the file system from one consistent 
state to another safely. However, we still need some extra 
mechanisms to deal with three special cases described 
below. 


Inode Recovery List. POSIX semantics require that a file 
whose link count drops to zero continues to exist until the 
last reference to it is removed. This feature is often used 
to create temporary files. However, it poses a serious 
problem to journaling code because we do not know when 
the file will be truncated. Therefore we cannot decrement 
its link count and delete the file in one atomic transaction. 
The solution is to put such an inode on an AG Inode 
Recovery List (IRL) when its link count is decremented to 
zero. When the reference count of that file becomes zero, 
we truncate the file and remove the disk inode from the 
IRL with one transaction. If there is a crash after a file’s 
link count drops to zero but before it is truncated, the disk 
inode will be found on an IRL during recovery and the 
intended truncation can be performed. 


Extent Log Item. Locking is an important requirement in 
a journaling file system. To avoid deadlock, a transaction 
can choose to allocate disk blocks from only one AG. 
However, we cannot have this kind of control during 
deallocation because blocks to be freed could have been 
allocated from more than one AG. Our solution is to use 
more than one transaction to accomplish the job. The first 
trans; tion frees extents from the corresponding file’s 
block map and logs the fact that these extents are to be 
freed from the file system bitmap using a “marked free” 
extent log item. After this transaction has committed on 
the disk, a bitmap daemon will start transactions to free the 
marked extents from the bitmap and write corresponding 
“unmark free’ extent log items. By doing this, we not only 
avoid deadlocking, but also prevent any freed metadata 
block from being reused prematurely. Note that if a freed 
block was used for metadata, the first transaction has to 
write a special log entry indicating that the metadata block 
was deleted. These special log entries will be used in crash 
recovery (Section 4.5). 


Dependent Data Block List. This last mechanism is used 
to make sure that a newly created file contains useful data 
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and no file data is lost due to reallocation, making use of 
the concept of “dependent data blocks.’’ Every buffer that 
contains newly allocated disk space is added to the 
dependent data block list of the ongoing transaction. 
These buffers are later moved over to the dependent data 
block list of the incore log buffer that contains the commit 
log entry of the transaction. Before an incore log buffer is 
flushed, any data buffers on its dependent data block list 
must be written first. This helps in enforcing the three 
update dependencies proposed by McKusick and Ganger 
in [16]. 


4.5 Log Recovery 


Log recovery is relatively easy because of the use of 
physical logging. First, we read the latest valid copy of the 
log anchor to find the tail of the log. Then we scan forward 
to find all the metadata blocks that were deleted. Note that 
whenever we delete a metadata block, we have to write its 
block number into the log. If this was not done, we could 
end up overwriting valid user data by replaying obsolete 
metadata updates. This analysis scan stops at the head of 
the log, which 1s defined as the valid log record with the 
highest LSN. During the second scan from tail to head, we 
redo any changes to the metadata blocks, ignoring any 
stale metadata blocks. If we encounter a “marked free” 
extent log item that does not have a corresponding 
“unmark free” extent log item, we free such extents in the 
corresponding bitmap. 


The recovery of inodes is done by the kernel after the file 
system is mounted. At this point, the log area is 
completely empty and we can use the normal transaction 
mechanisms to truncate any inodes on an IRL. 


5 Implementation 


Our prototype has been implemented as a kernel loadable 
module using the stackable vnode interface on the 
FreeBSD 4.5-Release. Several user-level utilities have 
also been developed to create a file system, debug a file 
system, and collect run-time statistics. The total source 
code consists of about 30,000 lines of C code. For brevity, 
we discuss only the key implementation details. 


Our first critical decision concerned the encapsulation of 
metadata updates into transactions. If we follow the 
transaction model closely, we have to lock all 
metadata—including vnodes—needed to perform a 
transaction within its context. However, after studying the 
VFS layer carefully, we found out that vnode locking and 
unlocking are normally done within the VFS _ layer. 
Therefore, we decided to leave vnode locks outside a 
transaction’s context. All changes to an inode are copied 
to its corresponding inode block when a transaction 
commits. This arrangement has two big benefits: (1) It 
keeps all transaction code within yFS while leaving the 
VFS layer inté *t; this is helpful in achieving our goal to be 
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as unobtrusive as possible. (2) Because vnodes are 
managed by the VES layer, leaving them out of the 
transaction context makes it possible for the VFS layer to 
reclaim vnodes freely. 


Our second chatlenge was to find a way to represent 
metadata blocks. Because we use B*-trees and implement 
a directory directly on disk blocks instead of on the top of a 
regular file, we can no longer identify individual metadata 
blocks using negative block numbers as FFS does [4]. 
Therefore, all metadata blocks are attached to the device 
vnode corresponding to the disk device of the file system. 


Since buffers of the device vnode use VM pages (i.e., page 
cache), metadata are cached longer than the lifetime of 
buffers that were used to access them. However, using the 
device vnode leads to the problem of identifying the 
metadata buffers that belong to each individual file. This 
information is needed for the fsync() operation. To solve 
this problem, we record in the inode the LSN of the 
transaction that made the latest changes to its file. To flush 
the metadata of a file, we only have to the make sure that 
the incore log buffer tagged with that LSN is flushed. 


Our third challenge arose from the need to pin dirty 
metadata buffers until corresponding transactions have 
committed on disk. Fortunately, FreeBSD has a 
B_LOCKED queue that locks a buffer in the memory. All 
we have to do is to keep the buffer on this queue as long as 
its pin count is non-zero. In addition, a few fields need to 
be added to the buffer header to support transaction 
semantics. The maximum number of buffers that can be 
pinned down by yFS simultaneously is limited to be one 
half of all the available buffers in the system by default. 


Our last challenge was keeping logging overhead low. 
Besides using fine-granularity logging, we take some 
additional measures to reduce the logging overhead: 


(1) Log changes are made when absolutely necessary. 
For example, the bitmap encoding information and 
the summary tree do not have to be logged because 
these derived data can be reconstructed easily from 
the underlying bitmaps. 


(2) Optimized data structures are used to reduce the 
logging I/O. An example of this is the maintenance of 
the directory entries in a directory block as a linked list 
ordered by hash values. As a result of this, the 
creation of an entry requires only the new entry itself 
and the modified pointer(s) to be logged. The deletion 
of an old entry requires only one modified pointer to 
be logged to remove the entry from the list. 


Reducing logging information saves memory copies and 
I/O involved in logging. It also allows dirty metadata 
blocks to remain cached longer without being flushed 
because log space is consumed more slowly. 


6 Experimental Evaluation 


In this section we evaluate the performance of yFS against 
FFS enhanced with Soft Updates (FFS-SU). Our 
experimental comparisons are restricted to FreeBSD file 
systems for the following reasons. First, the effort needed 
to port non-FreeBSD file systems to FreeBSD for the sake 
of comparison against yFS is well beyond the scope of this 
work. Second, the comparison would not be fair because 
file system implementations are intimately tied to the 
virtual memory, scheduling, and I/O subsystems. 
Consequently, it would be difficult to identify what causes 
the performance differences between yFS and these 
ported file systems. Third, although the original FFS was 
designed almost two decades ago, it has benefited from 
two major improvements: clustered I/O [14] and Soft 
Updates [15,16,17]. The FreeBSD implementation of 
FFS further optimizes FFS with a variety of techniques 
[19]. In a nutshell, FFS-SU is a formidable file system 
against which to compare yFS. 


The platform used in our measurements has an Intel Xeon 
500 MHz. CPU, 128 Mbytes memory, an Adaptec 
AIC-7890 SCSI Adapter, and two 9.1 GB 7,200-RPM 
Seagate ST39140 SCSI disks. The first disk is used as the 
operating system disk. The second disk is used as the file 
system disk, where we created our test file systems. 


All file systems are formatted with a block size of 16 KB 
and a fragment size of 2 KB (both are defaults under 
FreeBSD 4.5). The average file size parameter is 16 KB 
and the average number of files per directory parameter is 
64. The allocation group (called cylinder group in FFS) 
size is 178 Mbytes for all file systems. For yFS, the log 
area is 32MB, which can be either inline (yFS-inline) or 
on a separate device (yFS-external). Because we have 
only two disks, the external log is created on the operating 
system disk in the case of yFS-external. 


The four benchmarks used in this section are kernel build, 
PostMark, archive extraction, and file system aging. We 
start each benchmark run with a cold cache. All results are 
averaged over at least five runs; the standard deviation is 
usually less than 3% of the average, with a value as highas 
6% in the aging benchmark. 


We have also instrumented the kernel device driver to 
collect two kinds of low-level I/O statistics on the file 
system disk only: total number of I/O requests and average 
I/O times in milliseconds. The total number of I/Os 
reported (as X+Y) has two parts: the number of I/Os 
performed during the lifetime of a benchmark plus the 
number of I/Os performed after the benchmark terminates 
(e.g. FFS-SU issues additional I/Os for background 
deletion after PostMark finishes). The I/O times reported 
(as W+Z) also have two components: the service time (W, 
the time between the initiation of an I/O to the disk 
controller and the receipt of the corresponding interrupt) 
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and the driver-level queuing time (Z). Note that the I/O 
times reported are only for the lifetime of each 
benchmark. 


We ran all the benchmarks on FFS without Soft Updates as 
well. However, this version of FFS supports different 
semantics than both yFS and FFS-SU as all metadata 
operations are performed synchronously, instead of being 
performed asynchronously. These synchronous I/Os 
completely dominate the performance and make the FFS 
numbers uninteresting as points of comparison. 


Total I/O 
Requests 


Compile 
Phase 
Time (s) 





14614+181 |7+209 — 


Table 1 Kernel build benchmark user-level and 
low-level I/O results 


6.1 Kernel Build Benchmark 


This benchmark uses a small shell script to copy kernel 
files from the operating system disk to the test file system 
created on the file system disk. It then builds the FreeBSD 
generic kernel and all kernel modules under the test file 
system. The copy phase of this benchmark is I/O 
intensive. During this phase, the benchmark copies files 
from /usr/sre/sys on the operating system disk to the test 
file system. The compile phase is CPU bound. 


As shownin Table 1, the two yFS configurations perform 
20% better than FFS-SU in the copy phase (32 seconds vs. 
40 seconds). In FFS-SU, successively created small files 
may not be allocated contiguously to each other because a 
partial block cannot span across a block boundary. In 
addition, the last partial block of a file may not be 
allocated close to its preceding block [28]. In contrast, 
yFS is able to allocate small files adjacent to each other 
because it does not enforce artificial block boundaries. 
Since yFS does not divide disk space into blocks statically, 
it cannot maintain a free block count. Therefore, the 


directory layout algorithm described in Section 3.3 uses a 
free fragment count as the metric of free space. This tends 
to result in more locality in accessing, as compared to 
FFS-SU, where free space provided by fragments is 
ignored by the algorithm. These features certainly help 
yFS in other benchmarks as well. 


Both yFS configurations perform quite comparably to 
FFS-SU in the compile phase even though yFS uses more 
complicated algorithms than FFS-SU. FFS-SU generates 
more I/Os than yFS. But this does not hurt the apparent 
performance of FFS-SU due to the overlap between I/O 
and CPU processing. 


6.2 PostMark Benchmark 


PostMark is a popular benchmark that simulates the 
working environment of a Web/News server [26]. It 
creates an initial pool of specified number of files. Then it 
performs a mix of creation, deletion, read, and append 
operations. Finally, all files are deleted. We use default 
configurations of PostMark v1.5 (the size range is 
between 500 bytes and 9.77 KB, both read and write block 
sizes are 512 bytes, the read/append and create/delete 
ratios are 5) except the base number of files. The results 
are shown in Tables 2(a) and 2(b). There are two 
interesting points to make at this point. 


First, unlike other benchmarks used in this paper, FFS-SU 
performs fewer I/Os than yFS (the numbers for 
yFS-external do not include logging I/O). This is due to 
the following two reasons: (1) yFS needs four times as 
many I/Os as FFS-SU to write disk inodes because its 
inodes are four times larger than those of FFS-SU. (2) 
FreeBSD has a fast path deletion optimization [3], which 
deletes newly created files immediately if the inodes have 
not yet been written. yFS has to faithfully write log 
information for every metadata update, even if the update 
turns out to be cancelled before it reaches disk. Note that 
the average service time per I/O for FFS-SU is longer than 
that of yFS. 


Second, the deletion rate (number of files deleted per 
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yFS-inline 102 1666 215 ee | 
yFS-external 87 2772 2795 267 2560 
FFS-SU 130 6962 +} 281 5888 462 ae 
Table 2(a) PostMark (v1.5) benchmark user-level results 
50,000 Files 100,000 Files 150,000 Files 
Total I/O Avg I/O Times | Total 1/O Avg I/O Time | Total /O | Avg 1/0 Times 
Requests (ms) Requests (ms) Requests (ms) 
| yFS-inline 58084+373 2+39 117247+407 2+34 176 159+358 Lo | 
yFS-external 56874+402 | 1+28 114698+462 | 1+24 172104+482 
FFS-SU 57632+404 | 115603+575 | 4+100 /173222+397° 
Table 2(b) PostMark (v1.5) benchmark low-level I/O results 
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seconds ) of FFS-SU is much higher than those of the two 
yFS configurations. This can be partly attributed to the 
fast path deletion optimization and the background 
deletion employed by FFS-SU. For example, the df —i 
command shows 22,471 inodes still in use in the case of 
100,000 base files for FFS-SU after the benchmark 
finishes. 


PostMark is the most metadata intensive test of the four 
benchmarks used in this paper. Let us consider the 
statistics for FFU-SU and yFS-internal for the 150,000 
base file case. For Soft Updates, the benchmark process 
has to push the work item list 1,209 times itself to help the 
syncer daemon and sleep 7 times to slow it down. In the 
meantime, 13,218 metadata buffers are re-dirtied due to 
rollbacks. For yFS-internal, the small 32 MB log area 
wraps around 10 times. The benchmark process waits 108 
times for incore log buffers and 10 times for log space. In 
comparison, yFS-inline fares better than FFS-SU by 31% 
(320 seconds vs. 462 seconds). Because other features do 
not help yFS here (e.g., yFS cannot inline files larger than 
420 bytes), this benchmark clearly shows the efficiency of 
our journaling scheme. 


PostMark writes all test files in the same directory (i.e., the 
root) by default, creating a large directory. The non-linear 
directory organization used by yFS can efficiently deal 
with this. FFS-SU also copes with the large directory by 
using its directory hashing scheme [19]. 


6.3 Archive Extraction Benchmark 


Archive extraction is a common pre-requisite of installing 
a software package on a Unix-like system. This 
benchmark extracts the file ports.tgz (15,165,655 bytes, 
consisting of 6,470 FreeBSD 4.5 ports) with the tar 
command and then deletes these files with the rm 
command. We un-mount and re-mount the file system 
between the two operations to remove any impact of 
caching. The results of this benchmark are shown in Table 
3. Both yFS configurations win in this benchmark. For 
example, yFS-external beats FFS-SU by 82% (89 seconds 
vs. 502 seconds) in the creation phase and 75% (37 
seconds vs. 148 seconds) in the deletion phase. 


This benchmark creates a total of 55,189 files. Out of 
10,448 directory files (including the root), 10,257 are 
stored in the inline formatin yFS. Out of 44,742 regular 
files, 24,368 are stored in the inline format in yFS. For all 
of these inline files in yFS, FFS-SU has to allocate disk 
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space for them separately from their disk inodes. This is a 
major reason for the noticeable performance gap between 
yFS and FFS-SU. In addition, FFS-SU re-dirties 35,393 
buffers due to its rollback operations, again handicapping 
FFS-SU against yFS. Note that deleting an inline file does 
not need to update disk space bitmap. 


In the deletion phase, yFS even beats FFS-SU featuring 
background deletion. In FFS-SU, freeing a disk inode 
incurs an extra I/O to zero its mode field to help fsck 
identify unused inodes [12]. yFS does not do this because 
of its strong atomic guarantees. Furthermore, for all 
55,189 files, yFS requires 1,725 I/Os to read their big 
512-byte disk inodes compared to 432 I/Os needed by 
FFS-SU to read the smaller 128-byte inodes. The benefit 
is that yFS saves 10,257 I/Os that are required by FFS-SU 
to read the small directories. 


6.4 File System Aging Benchmark 


File system aging has been used to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of several layout optimizations in FFS 
[9,28]. While it is important to understand the long-term 
effects of the yFS allocation policy, that work is beyond 
the scope of this paper. The results of this test are thus not 
indicative of the long-term behavior of yFS. 


Our file system aging benchmark performs a mix of file 
system operations to fill an empty file system with 
directories and regular files. The inclusion of directories 
is essential because they play an important role in file 
system layout. Each operation must have a working 
directory. Initially, there is only one root directory so the 
working directory is the root. As more directories are 
created, a working directory is selected randomly among 
them with a uniform distribution. Each file operation 
could be either a creation or a deletion. The probability 
that the next operation is acreation decreases gradually as 
the file system fills up. If we choose to create, the 
probability of creating a directory is 1/N (N defaults to 
64), assuming that there are N files per directory on the 
average. For the file sizes, 93% are determined by the 
Lognormal distribution (=9.357, o=1.318) and the rest 
7% are decided by the Pareto distribution («=133K, 
a=1.1) [27]. If we choose to delete, we first order the files 
in the directory alphabetically before picking a victim. 
This guarantees that we delete the same file even if the 
on-disk directory structures are different for different file 
systems. All file names are created randomly from a set of 
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Total /O Avg I/O Times | Elapsed Time | Total I/O Avg I/O Times 
- (seconds) Requests (ms) (seconds) Requests (ms) 
| yFS-in ine | 97 | 26472+558 4+75 43 4683+141 
| yr -extema | 89 | 25/614+647 4+59 a 3929+238 L1+107 
| FFS- | 502 [966144201 | 10+645 | 148 22613+303 | 10+185 
Table 3 Archive extraction benchmark user-level and low-level I/O results 
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characters. The results of this benchmark are shown in 
Tables 4(a) and 4(b). 


Both yFS configurations excel in this benchmark. Since 
this benchmark performs a variety of operations, the 
performance gains for yFS come from many of the 
reasons mentioned for the other tests. In particular, the 
rollback operations in FFS-SU take a toll on its 
performance. Note that the performance gap grows wider 
as the number of operations grows (yFS-external beats 
FFS-SU by 30%, 40%, and 49% respectively). This 
shows that the metadata handling capability of yFS scales 
up better than that of FFS-SU. When the memory holds 
too many dirty metadata buffers that are constrained (by 
WAL or pending dependencies), large sequential I/Os, as 
used in yFS, offer a better way than delayed individual 
writes (as used in FFS-SU) to clear the backlog. 


An unexpected phenomenon about this benchmark is that 
sometimes yFS-inline outperforms yFS-external. A 
closer look at the directory layout algorithm reveals that 
the AG of a directory directly under the root is chosen 
randomly. Because the working directory for each 
operation is also chosen randomly in this benchmark, the 
distances between these top-level directories can play a 
prominent role in determining the overall performance. 


6.5 Discussions of the Results 


Generally, yFS-external has an advantage over 
yFS-internal because it removes logging I/O from the 
normal I/O path. However, if a benchmark is not metadata 
intensive (Section 6.1) or has some other quirks (Section 
6.4, for example), using a separate logging disk does not 
guarantee an improvement in apparent performance. 
Nonetheless, yFS outperforms FFS-SU on all our 
benchmarks except the kernel compile phase. 


One of the major reasons for the performance gains of yFS 
is the use of a lightweight journaling scheme. Each 
transactions writes less than 500 bytes of log data, 
incurring a small overhead. 


yFS uses extent-based allocation to allocate disk space for 
files and B*-trees to represent the extents of a file. 


Elapsed Time 
yFS-inline 
y FS-external 


| 10,000 Operations (seconds) 
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20,000 Operations (seconds) 


Because we do not use large files (the largest file used in 
our aging benchmark is 52,242,324 bytes) and we run all 
benchmarks on an empty file system, the benefits gained 
by these features are limited. Although extent-based 
allocation and B*-tree algorithm should make yFS handle 
large data sets efficiently as other file systems with similar 
algorithms have claimed [6,7], it is difficult to 
demonstrate this advantage without proper aging on an 
empty file system. That work is in progress and beyond 
the scope of this paper. 


7 Related Work 


The yFS disk space management algorithm is an 
adaptation of the JFS scheme [6]. However, the original 
JFS scheme uses one allocation tree for the entire file 
system and two bitmaps (working and permanent) to track 
disk usage. We do neither of these because of their 
potential problem in terms of concurrency and space 
overhead. JFS does not use the location information 
inherent within the summary tree to search the tree. In 
JFS, when a right buddy is merged with its left buddy, its 
value is set to be NOFREE, disregarding the fact that the 
portion of the bitmap covered by this node may actually 
contain a free extent. As a result, JFS searches the 
summary tree using only the first-fit algorithm. 


XFS uses dual B*-trees to track free extents by block 
number and by extent size respectively [7,8]. Each 
allocation and deallocation of disk space must update both 
trees. Since the two B*-trees grow and shrink on the fly, 
their blocks are not guaranteed to be stored contiguously. 
Although XFS only records free extent information, the 
amount of disk space used by the space management 
routine itself is not necessarily less than that for the bitmap 
solution when free disk space becomes fragmented. 


Unlike JFS and XFS, yFS inherits the tradition of FFS to 
use fragments as the basic allocation unit. Large files 
(defaulting to more than 12 blocks) are allocated in full 
blocks. Although saving disk space is a consideration, the 
main motivation in yFS is to have the ability to cluster 
small files closer to gain better performance. Unlike FFS, 
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Table 4(a) File system aging benchmark user-level results 


10,000 Operations 20,000 Operations 40,000 Operations 


Total I/O 
Requests 


Average I/O 
Times (ms) 


yFS-inline 20961+325 10+144 40967+454 —s- |: 11+150 
a -extemmal 20521+216 11+148 /40714+414 11+147 80034+673 12+155 
-SU 21817+387 15+240 | 47791+365 | 16+281 121179+452 16+335 





Total I/O 
Requests 


Total I/O 
Requests 
82860+610 


Average I/O 
Times (ms) 


Average |/O 
Times (ms) 
12+165 


Table 4(b) File system aging benchmark low-level I/O results 
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we do not maintain a separate bitmap for cluster allocation 
because the buddy encoding and summary tree do a good 
job in speeding up the bitmap lookup. As a result, the 
number of fragments per block is not limited to eight, 
making the trade-off between disk space and throughput 
less painful. 


One important difference between FFS and yFS is that a 
full or partial block can start at any fragment address in 
yFS. Therefore, yFS uses a free fragment count instead of 
a free block count to keep track of the amount of free 
space. In FFS, the free space provided by fragmented 
blocks is not considered by the directory layout algorithm, 
resulting in lower locality. Because there are no hard 
block boundaries in yFS, the external fragmentation 
between files is also reduced. 


The use of extent maps has been suggested recently as one 
of the improvements planned for Ext2/3 by Ts’o and 
Tweedie [29]. The preferred form of this improvement 
avoids the use of B*-trees for storing extent maps and 
stores extent information inline within an inode or into a 
single block. Traditional indirect blocks are used when 
the inline and the single block storage is not enough. 
Fragmentation, which forces the system to revert to the 
old scheme, is avoided using preallocation. Performance 
considerations make preallocation almost mandatory in 
the suggested improvement. yFS implements extent 
maps in a different manner, allowing for three different 
inode formats, including one that stores data inline. yFS 
also implements a full-fledged B*-tree algorithm that is 
invoked only when necessary instead of altogether 
avoiding its use. 


Our transaction model is similar to that of XFS [7,8] but 
with some notable differences. First, we reserve locked 
buffer resources before a transaction starts to avoid 
deadlocks. Although this is an issue that must be 
addressed, XFS does not appear to do so. To do this 
correctly, the file system must be able to detect the 
memory pressure. Second, each transaction in yFS only 
logs metadata modified by itself. XFS uses accumulated 
logging and a fixed 128 byte logging granularity allowing 
for the reclamation of log space without writing metadata 
in place. Our experiments show that the amount of 
logging I/O increases greatly because modifications made 
by previous transaction(s) to the same metadata are 
relogged repeatedly. Third, we use two queues to 
maintain incore log buffers instead of a closed circular 
queue in XFS. This makes it easy to dynamically adjust 
the number of incore log buffers to match the metadata 
update rates. Lastly, we do not lock imodes in a 
transaction’s context. Any changes to a disk inode are 
copied to its corresponding inode block buffer when a 
transaction commits in core. 


Seltzer et al. compare the journaling and Soft Updates 
techniques and conclude that they are largely comparable 
[17]. However, Soft Updates requires a non-trivial 
amount of memory to maintain metadata dependency at 
fine granularity. Although it does not enforce an order on 
buffer writes, it does introduce rollback and roll forward 
operations that increase memory and I/O overhead. For 
Soft Updates to work, it musthave intimate knowledge of 
the inter-relationship between metadata that could be 
involved in a single operation. This dependency tracking 
could become tricky, if not entirely impossible, to work on 
complex data structures such as B*-trees, where the 
pointers can move within a metadata block. While Soft 
Updates has the ability to delay metadata updates, the 
memory tends to fillup. When that happens, the only way 
to get rid of the accumulated dependencies is to resort to 
synchronous writes. In case of a crash, a background fsck 
run is still needed to salvage any unused resources and 
both old and new names can show up due to an interrupted 
rename operation. 


Instead of starting a transaction to accept metadata 
changes made by each atomic operation, Ext3 simply 
creates One compound transaction once in a while to 
receive all the changes made after a previous transaction 
closes [5]. This simple transaction design does not 
support fine-granularity logging. As a result, a modified 
metadata block is logged in its entirety no matter how 
minute the modification is. If a new transaction wants to 
modify a buffer that is being flushed by a committing 
transaction, amemory copy must be performed. 


LFS is a write-oriented file system that logs both file data 
and metadata [13,14]. Its most glaring problem is its 
cleaning overhead. Although some techniques have been 
proposed to reduce cleaning overhead, their effectiveness 
depend on factors like workload, idle time, and access 
patterns [30,31,32]. Furthermore, LFS inherits some of 
the old data structures used by FFS such as the highly 
skewed addressing tree for each file. The maximum 
extent length is also limited by the size of a segment, 
which cannot be made large due to cleaning 
considerations. yFS does nothave any of these problems. 


8 Conclusions 


This paper describes the design and implementation of 
yFS, a journaling file system for FreeBSD that represents 
a synthesis of existing and new ideas for improving file 
system performance. Our experimental results show that 
yFS works better than Soft Updates even without a 
dedicated logging device. For the benchmarks we have 
investigated, yFS’s performance edge can be attributed to 
the use of lightweight logging, inline data storage, and the 
relaxation of the usual block boundary constraints. 
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Abstract 


We propose and evaluate the concept of a semantically-smart 
disk system (SDS). AS opposed to a traditional “smart” disk, an 
SDS has detailed knowledge of how the file system above is us- 
ing the disk system, including information about the on-disk data 
structures of the file system. An SDS exploits this knowledge to 
trans parently improve performance or enhance functionality be- 
neath a standard block read/write interface. To automatically 
acquire this knowledge, we introduce a tool (EOF) that can dis- 
cover file-system structure for certain types of file systems, and 
then show how an SDS can exploit this knowledge on-line to 
understand file-system behavior. We quantify the space and time 
overheads that are common in anSDS, showing that they are not 
excessive. We then study the issues surrounding SDS construc- 
tion by designing and implementing a number of prototypes as 
case studies; each case study exploits knowledge of some aspect 
of the file system to implement powerful functionality beneath 
the standard SCSI interface. Overall, we find that a surprising 
amount of functionality can be embedded within an SDS, hinting 
at a future where disk manufacturers can com pete on enhanced 
functionality and not simply cost-perbyte and performance. 


1 Introduction 


‘To know that we know what we know, and 
that we do not know what we do not know, 
that is true knowledge.” Confucius 


As microprocessors and memory chips become smaller, 
faster, and cheaper, embedding processing and memory 
in peripheral devices has become an increasingly attrac- 
tive proposition [1, 19, 32, 40]. Placing processing power 
and memory capacity within a “smart” disk system allows 
functionality to be migrated from the file system into the 
disk (or RAID), thus providing a number of potential ad- 
vantages over a traditional system. For example, when 
computation takes place near data, one can improve per- 
formance by reducing traffic between the host processor 
and disk [1]. Further, such a disk system has and can ex- 
ploit low-level information not typically available at the 


file-system level, including exact head position and block- 
mapping information [26, 35]. Finally, unmodified file 
systems can leverage these optimizations, enabling de- 
ployment across a broad range of systems. 

Unfortunately, while smart disk systems have great 
promise, realizing their full potential has proven difficult. 
One causative reason for this shortfall is the narrow inter- 
face between file systems and disks [16]; the disk subsys- 
tem receives a series of block read and write requests that 
have no inherent meaning, and the data structures of the 
file system (e.g., bitmaps for tracking free space, inodes, 
data blocks, directories, and indirect blocks) are not ex- 
posed. Thus, research efforts have been limited to apply- 
ing disk-system intelligence in a manner that is oblivious 
to the nature and meaning of file system traffic, e.g., 1m- 
proving write performance by writing blocks to the closest 
free space on disk [15, 40]. 

To fulfill their potential and retain their utility, smart 
disk systems must become “smarter” while the interface 
to storage remains the same. Such a system must acquire 
knowledge of how the file system is using it, and exploit 
that understanding in order to enhance functionality or in- 
crease performance. For example, if the storage system 
understands which blocks constitute a particular file, it 
can perform intelligent prefetching on a per-file basis; if a 
storage system knows which blocks are currently unused 
by the file system, it can utilize that space for additional 
copies of blocks, for improved performance or reliability. 
We name a storage system that has detailed knowledge of 
file system structures and policies a Semantically-Smart 
Disk System (SDS), since it understands the meaning of 
the operations enacted upon it. 

An important problem that must be solved by an SDS is 
that of “information discovery” — how does the disk learn 
about the details of file system on-disk data structures? 
The most straight-forward approach is to assume the disk 
has exact “white-box” knowledge of the file system struc- 
tures (e.g., access to all relevant header files). However, in 
some cases such information will be unavailable or cum- 
bersome to maintain. Thus, in this paper, we explore a 
“gray-box” approach [4], attempting where possible to 
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automatically obtain such file-system specific knowledge 
within the storage system. 

We develop and present a fingerprinting tool, EOF, that 
automatically discovers file-system layout through probes 
and observations. We show that by using EOF, a smart 
disk system can automatically discover the layout of a cer- 
tain class of file systems, namely those that are similar to 
the Berkeley Fast File System (FFS) [27]. 

We then show how to exploit layout information to in- 
fer higher-level file-system behavior. The processes of 
classification, association, and operation inferencing re- 
fer to the ability to categorize each disk block (data, in- 
ode, bitmaps, or superblock) and detect the precise type 
of each data block (file, directory, or indirect pointer), to 
associate each data block with its inode or other relevant 
information, and to identify higher-level operations such 
as file creation and deletion. An SDS can use some or all 
of these techniques to implement its desired functionality. 

To prototype a smart disk system, we use a software 
infrastructure in which an in-kernel driver interposes on 
read and write requests between the file system and the 
disk. In our prototype environment, we can explore most 
of the challenges of adding functionality within an SDS, 
while adhering to existing interfaces and running under- 
neath a stock file system. In this paper, we focus on the 
Linux ext2 and ext3 file systems, as well as NetBSD FFS. 

To understand the performance characteristics of an 
SDS, we study the overheads involved with fingerprint- 
ing, classification, association, and operation inferencing. 
Through microbenchmarks, we quantify costs in terms of 
both space and time, demonstrating that common over- 
heads are not excessive. 

Finally, to illustrate the potential of semantically-smart 
storage systems, we have implemented a number of 
case studies within our SDS framework: aligning files 
with track boundaries to increase the performance of 
small-file operations [35], using information about file- 
system structures to implement more effective second- 
level caching schemes with both volatile and non-volatile 
memory [43], a secure-deleting disk system that ensures 
non-recoverability of deleted files [20], and journaling 
within the storage system itself to improve crash recovery 
time [21]. Through these case studies, we demonstrate 
that a broad range of functionality can be implemented 
within a semantically-smart disk system. In some cases, 
we also demonstrate how an SDS can tolerate imperfect 
information about the file system, which is a key to build- 
ing robust semantically-smart disk systems. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. In Sec- 
tion 2, we discuss related work. We then discuss file- 
system fingerprinting in Section 3, classification and as- 
sociation in Section 4, and operation inferencing in Sec- 
tion 5. We evaluate our system in Section 6, and present 
case studies in Section 7. We conclude in Section 8. 
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2 Related Work 


The related work on smart disks can be grouped into three 
categories. The first group assumes that the interface 
between file and storage systems is fixed and cannot be 
changed, the category under which an SDS belongs. Re- 
search in the second group proposes changes to the stor- 
age interface, requiring that file systems be modified to 
leverage this new interface. Finally, the third group pro- 
poses changes not only to the interface, but to the pro- 
gramming model for applications. 
Fixed interfaces: The focus of this paper is on the inte- 
gration of smart disks into a traditional file system envi- 
ronment. In this environment, the file system has a nar- 
row, SCSI-like interface to storage, and uses the disk as a 
persistent store for its data structures. An early example of 
a smart disk controller is Loge [15], which harmessed its 
processing capabilities to improve performance by writ- 
ing blocks near the current disk-head position. Wang et 
al.’s log-based programmable disk [40] extended this ap- 
proach in a number of ways, namely quick crash-recovery 
and free-space compaction. Neither of these systems as- 
sume or require any knowledge of file system structures. 
When storage system interfaces are more developed 
than that provided in the local setting, there are more op- 
portunities for new functionality. The use of a network 
packet filter within the Slice virtual file service [3] allows 
Slice to interpose on NFS traffic in clients, and thus im- 
plement a range of optimizations (e.g., preferential treat- 
ment of small files). Interposing on an NFS traffic stream 
is simpler than doing so on a SCSI-disk block stream be- 
cause the contents of NFS packets are well-defined. 
High-end RAID products are the perfect place for se- 
mantic smartness, because a typical enterprise storage 
system has substantial processing capabilities and mem- 
ory capacity. For example, an EMC Symmetrix server 
contains up to eighty 333 MHz Motorola microprocessors 
and can be configured with up to 64 GB of memory [14]. 
Some high-end RAID systems currently leverage their 
resources to perform a bare minimum of semantically- 
smart behavior; for example, storage systems from EMC 
can recognize an Oracle data block and provide an ex- 
tra checksum to assure that a block write (comprised of 
multiple sector writes) reaches disk atomically [7]. In this 
paper, we explore the acquisition and exploitation of more 
detailed knowledge of file system behavior. 
More expressive interfaces; Given that one of the pri- 
mary factors that limits the addition of new functional- 
ity in a smart disk is the narrow interface between file 
systems and storage, it is not surprising that there has 
been research that investigates changing this interface. We 
briefly highlight these projects. Mime investigates an en- 
hanced interface in the context of an intelligent RAID 
controller [9]; specifically, Mime adds primitives to allow 
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clients to control both when updates to storage become 
visible to other traffic streams and the commit order of 
operations. Logical disks expand the interface by allow- 
ing the file system to express grouping preferences with 
lists [11]; thus, file systems are simplified since they do 
not need to maintain this information. EX RAID exposes 
per-disk information to an informed file system (namely, 
I-LFS), providing performance optimizations, more con- 
trol over redundancy, and improved manageability of stor- 
age [12]. Finally, Ganger suggests that a reevaluation of 
this interface is needed [16], and outlines two relevant 
case Studies: track-aligned extents [35] (which we explore 
within this paper), and freeblock scheduling [26]. 

More recent work in the storage community suggests 
that the next evolution in storage will place disks on a 
more general-purpose network and not a standard SCSI 
bus [17]. Some have suggested that these network disks 
export a higher-level, object-like interface [18], thus mov- 
ing the responsibilities of low-level storage management 
from the file system into the drives themselves. Although 
the specific challenges would likely be different in this 
context, the fixed object-based interface between file sys- 
tems and storage will likely provide an interesting avenue 
for further research into the utility of semantic awareness. 
New programming environments: In contrast to inte- 
gration underneath a traditional file system, other work 
has focused on incorporating active storage into entirely 
new parallel programming environments. Recent work on 
“active disks” includes that by Acharya et al. [1], Riedel 
et al. [32], and Amiri et al. [2]. Much of this research fo- 
cuses on how to partition applications across host and disk 
CPUs to minimize data transferred across system busses. 


3 Inferring On-Disk Structures: 
Finger printing the File System 


For a semantically smart disk to implement interesting 
functionality, it must be able to interpret the types of 
blocks that are being read from and written to disk and 
specific characteristics of those blocks. For an SDS to 
be practical, this information must be obtained in a ro- 
bust manner that does not require human involvement. We 
consider three alternatives for obtaining this information. 
The first approach directly embeds knowledge of the 
file system within the SDS; thus, the onus of understand- 
ing the target file system is placed on the developer of the 
SDS. The obvious drawbacks are that SDS firmware must 
be updated whenever the file system is upgraded and the 
SDS is not robust to changes in the target file system. 
With the second approach, the target system informs 
the SDS of its data structures at run-time; in this case, 
the responsibilities are placed on the target file system. 
There are numerous disadvantages with this approach as 


well. First, and most importantly, the target system must 
be changed; either the file system (or some other process 
with access to the same information) must directly com- 
municate with the SDS. Second, a new communication 
channel outside of existing protocols must be added be- 
tween the target system and the SDS. Finally, it may be 
difficult to ensure that the specification communicated to 
the SDS matches the actual file system implementation. 

In the third approach, the SDS automatically infers the 
file system data structures. The benefits of this approach 
are many: no specific knowledge about the target file sys- 
tem is required when the SDS is developed; the assump- 
tions made by the SDS about the target file system can be 
checked when it is deployed; little additional work is re- 
quired to configure the SDS when it is installed; the SDS 
can be deployed in new environments with little or no dif- 
ficulty. We believe that this approach has the most po- 
tential for a semantically-smart storage system; thus, we 
explore how an SDS can automatically acquire layout in- 
formation with fingerprinting software. 

Automatically inferring file system structures bears 
similarity to several other research efforts in reverse- 
engineering. For example, researchers have shown that 
both bit-level machine instruction encodings [22] and the 
semantic meaning of assembly instructions [10] can be 
deduced. Others have also developed techniques to iden- 
tify parameters of the TCP protocol [30], to extract low- 
level characteristics of disks [34, 38], to determine OS 
buffer-cache policies [8], and to understand the behavior 
of a real-time CPU scheduler [31]. 


3.1 Assumptions 


Automatically inferring layout information for an arbi- 
trary file system is a challenging problem. As an im- 
portant first step, we have developed a utility, called EOF 
(“Extraction Of Filesystems’’), that can extract layout in- 
formation for FFS-like file systems, either with or without 
journaling capabilities. We have verified that EOF can 
identify the data structures employed by Linux ext2 and 
ext3 as well as NetBSD FFS. Furthermore, EOF should 
be able to understand a future FFS-like file system that 
adheres to the following assumptions about the layout of 
data structures on disk: 

General: Disk blocks are statically and exclusively as- 
signed to one of five categories: data, inodes, bitmaps for 
free/allocated data blocks and/or inodes, summary infor- 
mation (e.g., superblock and group descriptors), and log 
data. EOF identifies the block addresses on disk allocated 
to each category. 

Data blocks: A data block may dynamically contain e1- 
ther file data, directory listings, or pointers to other data 
blocks (t.e., an indirect block). Data blocks are not shared 
across files. EOF identifies the structure of directory data 
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as well; EOF assumes that each record in a directory data 
block contains at least the length of the record, the entry 
name, the length of the entry name, and the inode number 
for the entry. Each field in a directory entry is assumed to 
be a multiple of 8 bits. EOF assumes that indirect blocks 
contain 32-bit pointers. 

Inode blocks: An inode block contains NV inodes where 
each inode consumes exactly 1/N-th of the block. EOF 
assumes that the definition of each inode field is static over 
time. EOF identifies the location (or absence) of the fol- 
lowing fields within an inode: size, blocks (the number 
of data blocks allocated to this inode), ctime (the time 
at which the inode was last changed), mtime (the time 
at which the corresponding data was last changed), dtime 
(the deletion time), Jinks (the number of links to this in- 
ode), generation number, data pointers (any number and 
combination of direct pointers and single, double, and 
triple indirect pointers) and dir bits (bits that change be- 
tween file and directory inodes). With the exception of 
dir bits, all of the fields that we identify are by default 
assumed to be a multiple of 32 bits; however, if multi- 
ple fields are identified within the same 32 bits (e.g., the 
blocks and links fields), then the size of each field is as- 
sumed to be the largest multiple of 8 bits that does not 
lead to overlapping fields. 

Bitmap blocks: Bitmaps for data and inodes may either 
share a single block or be placed in separate blocks. Bits 
in the (data /inode ) bitmap blocks have a one-to-one linear 
mapping to the data blocks/inodes. The last bitmap block 
does not have to be entirely valid. 

Log data: The log data used by a journaling file system 
is managed as a circular, contiguous buffer. We make no 
assumptions ahout the contents of the Ing, although we. 
may look into doing so in the future. 

The feasibility of inferring on-disk data structures de- 
pends upon the assumption that production file systems 
change slowly over time (if at all). This assumption 
is likely to hold, given that file system developers have 
strong motivation to keep on-disk structures the same, so 
that legacy file systems can continue to operate. Exam- 
ining file systems of the past and present further corrobo- 
rates this belief. For example, the on-disk structure of the 
FFS file system has not changed in nearly 20 years [27]; 
the Linux ext2 file system has had the same layout since 
conception; the ext3 journaling file system is backward 
compatible with ext2 [39]; extensions to FreeBSD FFS 
are designed so as to avoid on-disk changes [13]. 


3.2 Algorithm Overview 


The EOF software is used as follows. When a new file 
system is made on an SDS partition, EOF is run on the 
partition so that the SDS understands the context in which 
itis being deployed. The basic structure of EOF is that 
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a user-level probe process performs operations on the file 
system, generating controlled traffic streams to disk. The 
SDS knows each of the high-level operations performed 
and the disk traffic that should result. By observing which 
file blocks are written and which bytes within blocks 
change, the SDS infers which blocks contain each type of 
file system data structures and which offsets within each 
block contain each type of field. The SDS can then use 
this knowledge to configure itself, simultaneously verify- 
ing that the target file system behaves as expected. 

The SDS must be able to correlate the traffic it observes 
with the file system operations performed by the probe 
process. This correlation requires two pieces of function- 
ality. First, the probe process must ensure that all blocks 
from an operation have been flushed out of the file system 
cache and written to the SDS. To ensure this, the probe 
process unmounts the file system; however, unmounting 
(and re-mounting ) is used sparingly since it increases the 
running time of EOF. Second, the probe process must oc- 
casionally inform the SDS that a specific operation has 
ended. The probe process communicates to the SDS by 
writing a distinct pattern to a fencepost file; the SDS looks 
for this known pattern in the resulting traffic to find the 
message from the probe process. 

Two general techniques are used within EOF to identify 
blocks and inode fields. First, to identify data blocks, the 
SDS always looks for a known pattern that the probe pro- 
cess writes in test files. Second, to classify all other blocks 
and fields, the SDS attempts to isolate a unique, unclassi- 
fied block that is written by one operation, across a set of 
operations, or by some operations but not by others. 


3.3 Algorithm Phases 


EOF is composed of five phases. First, EOF isolates the 
summary blocks and the log file. Next, EOF identifies 
data blocks and data bitmaps. Then, EOF looks for inodes 
and inode bitmaps. After all blocks have been classified, 
EOF isolates the inode fields. Finally, EOF identifies the 
fields within directory entries. 


3.3.1 Bootstrapping (Phase 0) 


The goal of bootstrapping is to isolate the blocks that are 
frequently written in later phases so that they can be fil- 
tered from the blocks of interest. Thus, phase 0 isolates 
summary blocks, the log file, and inode and data blocks 
for the fencepost file, the test directory, and a few test files. 

First, the probe process creates the fencepost file and a 
number of test files within a test directory; the SDS identi- 
fles the data blocks associated with each file by searching 
for the known patterns. Second, EOF identifies the blocks 
belonging to the log file, if it exists. In this step, the probe 
process synchronously appends data with a known pattern 
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to one of the test files. The SDS observes many blocks 
of meta-data; those blocks that are written to in a circu- 
lar pattern belong to the log (if no block traffic matches 
this pattern, then EOF infers that the file system does not 
perform journaling). Third, EOF identifies the summary 
blocks; the probe process unmounts the file system and 
the written blocks that have not been classified as log data 
are identified as summary blocks. 

To isolate the inode blocks that are repeatedly writ- 
ten, the probe process performs a chmod on the fence- 
post file, the test directory, and the test files; in each case, 
only the inode of each is written, allowing it to be classi- 
fied. The data blocks belonging to the test directory are 
identified by changing the name of each test file; these 
blocks are the only previously unidentified blocks writ- 
ten. Finally, to determine if separate bitmap blocks are 
used for data and inode blocks (i.e., as in Linux ext2 and 
ext3) or if a single bitmap block is shared between both 
(i.e., as in NetBSD FFS), EOF creates a new file; whether 
the SDS observes one or two unclassified blocks allows 
it to determine whether bitmap blocks are shared or kept 
separate for data and inodes. To simplify our presenta- 
tion, in the remainder of our discussion we consider only 
the case where data and inode bitmaps are in separate 
blocks; however, EOF correctly handles the shared case, 
in which case, EOF also isolates the specific bits in the 
shared bitmap block devoted to inode or data block state. 


3.3.2. Data and Data-bitmap blocks (Phase 1) 


EOF continues by identifying all the blocks on disk con- 
taining either data or data bitmaps. To isolate these 
blocks, the probe process appends a few blocks of data 
with a known pattern to each of the test files. All blocks 
that do not match the known pattern and are not yet clas- 
sified are assumed to be either data-bitmap blocks or 
indirect-pointer blocks. EOF differentiates between the 
two by inferring that blocks written by two different files 
must be data-bitmap blocks. Care is taken to create small 
enough files such that no single file fills a bitmap block; 
the last bitmap block is a special case since a smaller than 
expected file can completely fill it. To cleanup from this 
phase, the test files are deleted. 


3.3.3. Inodes and Inode-bitmap blocks (Phase 2) 


Identifying the inodes and their bitmaps requires creating 
many new files. Two distinct steps are required. First, 
the probe process creates many new files, which causes 
both the inodes and inode bitmaps to be modified. Second, 
the probe process performs a chmod on the files, which 
causes the inodes but not the inode bitmaps to be written. 
Thus, the inodes and inode bitmaps can be distinguished 
from each other. This phase also calculates the size of 


each inode; this is performed by recording the number of 
times each block is identified as an inode and dividing the 
block size by the observed number of inodes in a block. 


3.3.4 Inode Fields (Phase 3) 


At this point, EOF has classified all blocks on disk as be- 
longing to one of the five categories of data structures. 
The next phase identifies fields within inodes by observ- 
ing those fields that do or do not change across opera- 
tions. For brevity, we do not describe how EOF infers the 
blocks, links, and generation number fields. 

The first inode fields that EOF identifies are the file size 
and times; this requires five steps. First, the probe pro- 
cess creates a file; the SDS stores the inode data to com- 
pare it to the inode data written in the next steps. Second, 
the probe process overwrites the file data; the only inode 
fields that change are those related to time. Third, the 
probe process appends a small amount of data to the file 
such that a new data pointer is not added; at this point, the 
size field can be identified as the only data that changed in 
step 3 but not step 2. Fourth, the probe process performs 
an operation to change the inode without changing the file 
data (e.g., adding a link or changing the permissions); this 
allows the SDS to isolate mtime (which is not changed in 
this step) from ctime (which is changed). Finally, the file 
is deleted so that the deletion-time field is observed. 

EOF next identifies the location and the level of the data 
pointers in the inode. The probe process repeatedly ap- 
pends to a file while the SDS observes which bytes in the 
inode change (other than those that changed in the previ- 
ous step). EOF infers the location of indirect pointers (and 
so forth) by observing when an additional “data” block is 
written and no additional pointer is updated in the inode. 
To improve performance, rather than write every block, 
the probe process seeks a progressively larger amount: the 
seek distance starts at one block and increases by the size 
handled by the currently detected indirection level. 

Finally, EOF isolates the inode bit fields that designate 
directories. The probe process alternately creates files 
and directories. The SDS keeps two histograms: one for 
file and one for directory inodes; in the histogram, EOF 
records the count of times each bit in the inode type was 
zero. To determine the directory fields, EOF isolates all 
bits that were always 0 for files and always | for directo- 
ries (and vice versa). These bits and their corresponding 
values are then considered to identify files versus directo- 
ries. Soft link bits are identified in a similar manner. 


3.3.5 Directory Entries (Phase 4) 


In its final phase, EOF identifies the structure of entries 
within a directory. First, EOF infers the offsets of the en- 
try name and the name length. To do this, the probe pro- 
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cess creates a file with a known name; the SDS searches 
for this name in the directory data block as well as the 
field designating the length of this name. For validation, 
this file is deleted and the step is repeated numerous times 
for filenames of different lengths. Second, EOF finds the 
location of the record length, using the assumption that 
the length of the last record contains the remaining space 
for the directory data block and that this length is reduced 
when a new record is added. Thus, the probe process cre- 
ates additional files and the SDS simply records the off- 
sets that change in the previous entries. Finally, the offset 
of the inode number is found using the assumption that 
each directory contains an entry for itself (i.e., “.’”). In this 
step, the probe process creates two empty directories; the 
SDS isolates the inode offset by recording the differences 
across the data blocks of those two directories. 


3.4 Assertion of Assumptions 


The major challenge with automatic inferencing is to en- 
sure that the SDS has correctly identified the behavior of 
the target file system. To be robust to a new file system not 
meeting these assumptions, EOF has mechanisms to de- 
tect when an assumption fails; in this case, the file system 
is identified as non-supported and the SDS operates cor- 
rectly, but without using semantic knowledge. For exam- 
ple, if more blocks than expected are written in a specific 
step, or if specific blocks are not observed, EOF detects 
this as a violation. We have verified that violations are 
identified appropriately when EOF is run upon non-FFS 
file systems (e.g., msdos, vfat, and reiserfs).” 

An additional benefit of using EOF to configure an 
SDS is that file system bugs may be identified. For ex- 
ample, running EOF on ext3 in Linux 2.4 isolated two 
bugs. First, the SDS observed incomplete traffic in key 
steps; this problem was tracked back to an ext3 bug in 
which data written within 30 seconds prior to an unmount 
is not always flushed to disk [28]. Second, the probe 
process noted an error when all of the inodes were allo- 
cated; in this case, ext3 incorrectly marks the file system 
as dirty [25]. Thus, EOF enables checks of the file system 
that are not easily obtained with other methods. 


4 Exploiting Structural Knowledge: 
Classification and Association 


The key advantage of an SDS is its ability to identify 
and utilize important properties of each block on the disk. 
These properties can be determined through direct and in- 
direct classification as well as through association. With 
direct classification, blocks are easily identified by their 
location on disk. With indirect classification, blocks are 
identified only with additional information; for example, 
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to identify directory data or indirect blocks, the corre- 
sponding inode must also be examined. Finally, with as- 
sociation, a data block and its inode are connected. 

In many cases, an SDS also requires functionality to 
identify when a change has occurred within a block. This 
functionality is implemented via block differencing. For 
example, to infer that a data block has been allocated, a 
single-bit change in the data bitmap must be observed. 
Change detection is potentially one of the most costly op- 
erations within an SDS for two reasons. First, to compare 
the current block with the last version of the block, the 
SDS may need to fetch the old version of the block from 
disk; however, to avoid this overhead, a cache of blocks 
can be employed. Second, the comparison itself may be 
expensive: to find the location of a difference, each byte in 
the new block must be compared with the corresponding 
byte in the old block. We quantify these costs in Section 6. 


4.1 Direct Classification 


Direct classification is the simplest and most efficient 
form of on-line block identification for an SDS. The SDS 
determines the type of the block by performing a simple 
bounds check to calculate into which set of block ranges 
a particular block falls. In an FFS-like file system, the su- 
perblock, bitmaps, inodes, and data blocks are identified 
using this technique. 


4.2 Indirect Classification 


Indirect classification is required when the type of a block 
can vary dynamically and thus simple direct classification 
cannot precisely determine the type of block. For exam- 
ple, in FFS-like file systems, indirect classification is used 
to determine whether a data block is file data, directory 
data, or some form of indirect pointer block (e.g., a sin- 
gle, double, or triple indirect block). To illustrate these 
concepts we focus on how directory data is differentiated 
from file data; the steps for identifying indirect blocks ver- 
sus pure data are similar. 

Identifying directory data: The basic challenge in iden- 
tifying whether a data block belongs to a file or a direc- 
tory is to track down the inode that points to this data and 
check whether its type is a file or a directory. To per- 
form this tracking, the SDS snoops on all inode traffic to 
and from the disk: when a directory inode is observed, 
the corresponding data block numbers are inserted into a 
hash table. The SDS removes data blocks from the hash 
table by observing when those blocks are freed (e.g., by 
using block differencing on the bitmaps). When the SDS 
must later identify a block as a file or directory block, its 
presence in this table indicates that it is directory data. We 
now discuss two complications with this approach. 
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First, the SDS cannot always guarantee that it can cor- 
rectly identify blocks as files or directories. Specifically, 
when a data block is not present in the hash table, the SDS 
infers that the data corresponds to a file; however, in some 
cases, the directory inode may not have yet been seen by 
the SDS and as a result is not yet in the hash table. Such 
a situation may occur when a new directory is created or 
when new blocks are allocated to existing directories; if 
the file system does not guarantee that inode blocks are 
written before data blocks, the SDS may incorrectly clas- 
sify newly written data blocks. This problem does not 
occur when classifying data blocks that are read. In this 
case, the file system must read the corresponding inode 
block before the data block (to find the data block num- 
ber); thus, the SDS will see the inode first and correctly 
identify subsequent data blocks. 

Whether or not transient misclassification is a problem 
depends upon the functionality provided in the SDS. For 
instance, if an SDS simply caches directory blocks for 
performance, it can likely tolerate a temporary inaccu- 
racy. However, if the SDS requires accurate information 
for correctness, there are two ways it can be ensured. The 
first option is to guarantee that the file system above writes 
inode blocks before data blocks; this is true by default in 
FFS (before soft updates [36]) and in Linux ext2 when 
mounted in synchronous mode. The second option is to 
buffer writes until the time when the classification can be 
made; this deferred classification occurs when the corre- 
sponding inode is written to disk or when the data block is 
freed, as can be inferred by monitoring data bitmap traffic. 

Second, the SDS may perform excess work if it oblivi- 

ously inserts all data blocks into the hash table whenever 
a directory inode is read and written since this inode may 
have recently passed through the SDS, already causing 
the hash table to be updated. Therefore, to optimize per- 
formance, the SDS can infer whether or not a block has 
been added (or modified or deleted) since the last time 
this directory inode was observed, and thus ensure that 
only those blocks are added to (or deleted from) the hash 
table. This process of operation inferencing is described 
in detail in Section 5. 
Identifying indirect blocks: The process for identifying 
indirect blocks is almost identical to that for identifying 
directory data blocks. In this case, the SDS tracks new 
indirect block pointers in all inodes being read and writ- 
ten. By maintaining a hash table of all single, double, and 
triple indirect block addresses, an SDS can determine if a 
data block is an indirect block. 


4.3 Association 


The most useful association is to connect data blocks with 
their inodes; for example, this allows the size or creation 
date of a file to be known by the SDS. Association can 


be achieved with a simple but space-consuming approach. 
Similar to indirect classification, the SDS snoops on all 
inode traffic and inserts the data pointers into an address- 
to-inode hash table. One concern about such a table is 
size; for accurate association, the table grows in propor- 
tion to the number of unique data blocks that have been 
read or written to the storage system since the system 
booted. However, if approximate information is tolerated 
by the SDS, the size of this table can be bounded. 


5 Detecting High-Level Behavior: 
Operation Inferencing 


Block classification and association provide the SDS with 
an efficient way for identifying special kinds of blocks; 
however, operation inferencing is necessary to understand 
the semantic meaning of the changes observed in those 
blocks. We now outline how an SDS can identify file sys- 
tem operations by observing certain key changes. 

One challenge with operation inferencing is that the 
SDS must distinguish between blocks which have a valid 
“old version” and those that do not. For instance, when a 
newly allocated directory block is written, it should not be 
compared to the old contents of the block since the block 
contained arbitrary data. To identify when to use the old 
versions, the SDS uses a simple insight: when a meta- 
data block is written without being read, the old contents 
of the block are not relevant. To detect this situation, the 
SDS maintains a hash table of meta-data block addresses 
that have been read sometime in the past. Whenever a 
meta-data block is read, it is added to this list; whenever 
the block is freed (as indicated by a block bitmap reset), it 
is removed from the list. For example, when a block allo- 
cated to a data file is freed and reallocated to a directory, 
the block address will not be present in the hash table, and 
hence the SDS will not use the old contents. 

For illustrative purposes, in this section we examine 
how the SDS can infer file create and delete operations. 
The discussion below is specific to ext2, although similar 
techniques can be applied to other FFS-like file systems. 


5.1 File Creates and Deletes 


There are two steps in identifying file creates and deletes. 
The first is the actual detection of a create or delete; the 
second is determining the inode that has been affected. 
We describe three different detection mechanisms and the 
corresponding logic for determining the associated inode. 

The first detection mechanism involves the inode block 
itself. Whenever an inode block is written, the SDS ex- 
amines it to determine if an inode has been created or 
deleted. A valid inode has a non-zero modification time 
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and a zero deletion time. Therefore, whenever the modifi- 
cation time changes from zero to non-zero or the deletion 
time changes from non-zero to zero, it means the corre- 
sponding inode was newly made valid, t.e., created. Simi- 
larly, a reverse change indicates a newly freed inode, t.e., a 
deleted file. A second indication is a change in the version 
number of a valid inode, which indicates that a delete fol- 
lowed by acreate occurred. In both cases, the inode num- 
ber is calculated using the physical position of the inode 
on disk (on-disk inodes do not contain inode numbers). 


The second detection mechanism involves the inode 
bitmap block. Whenever a new bit is set in the inode 
bitmap, it indicates that a new file has been created cor- 
responding to the inode number represented by the bit po- 
sition. Similarly, a newly reset bit indicates a deleted file. 


The update of a directory block is a third indication of a 
newly created or deleted file. When a directory data block 
is written, the SDS examines the block for changes from 
the previous version. If a new directory entry (dent ry) 
has been added, the name and inode number of the new 
file can be obtained from the dent ry; in the case of a re- 
moved dent ry, the old contents of the dent ry contain 
the name and inode number of the deleted file. 


Given that any of these three changes indicate a newly 
created or deleted file, the choice of the appropriate mech- 
anism (or combinations thereof) depends on the function- 
ality being implemented in the SDS. For example, if the 
SDS must identify the deletion of a file, immediately fol- 
lowed by the creation of another file with the same inode 
number, the inode bitmap mechanism does not help, since 
the SDS may not observe a change in the bitmap if the two 
operations are grouped due to a delayed write in the file 
system. In such a case, using modification times and ver- 
sion numbers is more appropriate. Similarly, if the name 
of the newly created or deleted file must be known, the 
directory block-based solution is the most efficient. 


5.2 Other File System Operations 


The general technique of inferring logical operations by 
observing changes to blocks from their old versions can 
help detect other file system operations as well. We note 
that in some cases, for a conclusive inference on a spe- 
cific logical operation, the SDS must observe correlated 
changes in multiple meta-data blocks. For example, the 
semantically-smart disk system can infer that a file has 
been renamed when it observes a change to a directory 
block entry such that the name changes but the inode num- 
ber stays the same; note that the version number within the 
inode must stay the same as well. Similarly, to distinguish 
between the creation of a hard link and a normal file, both 
the directory entry and the file’s inode must be examined. 
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6 Evaluation 


In this section, we answer three important questions about 
our SDS framework. First, what is the cost of fingerprint- 
ing the file system? Second, what are the time overheads 
associated with classification, association, and operation 
inferencing? Third, what are the space overheads? Be- 
fore proceeding with the evaluation, we first describe our 
experimental environment. 


6.1 Platform 


To prototype an SDS, we employ a software-based in- 
frastructure. Our implementation inserts a pseudo-device 
driver into the kernel, which is able to interpose on traffic 
between the file system and the disk. Similar to a soft- 
ware RAID, our prototype appears to file systems above 
as a device upon which a file system can be mounted. 

The primary advantage of our prototype is that it ob- 
serves the same information and traffic stream as an actual 
SDS, with no changes to the file system above. However, 
our current infrastructure differs in three important ways 
from a true SDS. First, and most importantly, our proto- 
type does not have direct access to low-level drive inter- 
nals; using such information is thus made more difficult. 
Second, because the SDS runs on the same system as the 
host OS, there may be interference due to competition for 
resources; in our initial case studies, we do not believe 
this to be of prime importance. Third, the performance 
characteristics of the microprocessor and memory system 
may be different than an actual SDS; however, high-end 
storage arrays already have significant processing power, 
and this processing capacity will likely trickle down into 
lower-end storage systems. 

We have experimented with our prototype SDS in the 
Linux 2.2, Linux 2.4, and NetBSD 1.5 operating systems, 
underneath of the ext2, ext3, and FFS file systems, re- 
spectively. Most experiments in this paper are performed 
on a processor that is “slow” by modern standards, a 
550 MHz Pentium III processor, with either an LOK-RPM 
IBM 9LZX or 1OK-RPM Quantum Atlas III disk. In some 
experiments, we employ a “fast” system, comprised of a 
2.6 GHz Pentium IV and a 15K-RPM Seagate Cheetah 
disk, to gauge the effects of technology trends. 


6.2 Off-line: Layout Discovery 


In this subsection, we show that the time to run the finger- 
printing tool, EOF, is reasonable for modern disks. Given 
that EOF only needs to run once for each new file system, 
the runtime of EOF does not determine the common case 
performance of an SDS; however, we do not want the run- 
time of EOF to be prohibitive, especially as disks become 
larger. One potential solution is parallelism: we believe 
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Figure 1: The Costs of Fingerprinting. The figure presents the 
time breakdown of the fingerprinting on both the “slow” sys- 
tem (IBM disk), and the “fast” system, both running underneath 
Linux ext2. Along the x-axis, we vary the size of the partition that 
is finger printed, and the y-axis shows the time taken per phase. 


that the time-consuming components of EOF are paral- 
lelizable, which would reduce run-time on disk arrays. 
Figure 1 presents a graph of the time to run EOF on 
a single-disk partition as the size of the partition is in- 
creased. We show performance results for both the “slow” 
system with the IBM disk and the “fast” system. The 
graph shows that Phase 1, which determines the locations 
of data blocks and data bitmaps, and Phase 2, which de- 
termines the locations of inode blocks and inode bitmaps, 
dominate the total cost of fingerprinting. The time for 
these two phases increases linearly with the size of the 
partition, requiring approximately 190 seconds per GB on 
the slow system, and 81 seconds per GB on the fast sys- 
tem. Comparing performance across the two systems, we 
conclude that increases in sequential disk performance di- 
rectly improve EOF fingerprinting time. The other phases 
require a small amount of time regardless of partition size. 


6.3 On-line: Time Overheads 


Classification, association, and operation inferencing are 
potentially costly operations for an SDS. In this subsec- 
tion, we employ a series of microbenchmarks to illustrate 
the various costs of these actions. The results of our ex- 
periments on an SDS underneath of Linux ext2 are pre- 
sented in Table 1. For each action and microbenchmark 
we consider two cases. In the first case, the file system 
is mounted synchronously, ensuring that meta-data opera- 
tions reach the SDS in order and thus allowing the SDS to 
guarantee correct classification with no additional effort; 
synchronous mounting in Linux ext2 is quite similar to 
traditional FFS in its handling of meta-data updates. In the 
second case, the file system is mounted asynchronously; 


in this case, to guarantee correct classification and associ- 
ation the SDS must perform operation inferencing. The 
microbenchmarks perform basic file system operations, 
including file and directory creates and deletes, and we 
report the per-file or per-directory overhead of the action 
that is under test. 

From our experiments, we make a number of obser- 
vations. First, most operations tend to cost on the order 
of tens of microseconds per file or directory. Although 
some of the operations do require nearly 300 ys to com- 
plete, most of this cost is due to a per-block cost; for ex- 
ample, operation inferencing in synchronous mode with 
the Createg3z workload takes roughly 280 ys, which cor- 
responds to a 34 ys base cost (as seen in the Createg 
workload) plus a cost of approximately 30 js for each 
4 KB block. Thus, although the costs rise as file size in- 
creases, the SDS incurs only a small per-block overhead 
compared to the actual disk writes, each of which may 
take some number of milliseconds to complete. Second, 
in most cases, the overheads when the ext2 file system 
is run in asynchronous mode are much lower than when 
run in synchronous mode. In asynchronous mode, numer- 
ous updates to meta-data blocks are batched and thus the 
costs of block differencing are amortized; in synchronous 
mode, each meta-data operation is reflected through to the 
disk system, incurring much higher overhead in the SDS. 
Third, we observe that in synchronous mode, classifica- 
tion is less expensive than association which is less ex- 
pensive than inferencing; an SDS should take care to em- 
ploy only those actions that are needed to implement the 
desired functionality. 


6.4 On-line: Space Overheads 


An SDS may require additional memory to perform clas- 
sification, association, and operation inferencing; specifi- 
cally, hash tables are required to track mappings between 
data blocks and inodes whereas caches are needed to 1m- 
plement efficient block differencing. We now quantify 
these memory overheads under a variety of workloads. 

Table 2 presents the number of bytes used by each hash 
table to support classification, association, and operation 
inferencing. The sizes are the maximum reached during 
the run of a particular workload: NetNews [37], Post- 
Mark [24], and the modified Andrew benchmark [29]. For 
NetNews and PostMark, we vary workload size, as de- 
scribed in the caption. 

From the table, we see that the dominant memory over- 
head occurs in an SDS performing block-inode associa- 
tion. Whereas classification and operation inferencing re- 
quire table sizes that are proportional to the number of 
unique meta-data blocks that pass through the SDS, asso- 
ciation requires information on every unique data block 
that passes through. In the worst case, an entry is required 
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Create32 324.4 16.4 : 

Deleteo ; : 3.9 50,9 3.6 

Delete32 37.8 6.9 80.1 28.8 

Mkdgir 56.3 8.6 63.6 V1.1 231.9 8.6 

Rmdir 49.9 106.2 57.8 108.5 | 289.4 106.2 
Table 1: SDS Time Overheads. The table breaks down the 


costs of indirect classification, block-inode association, and op- 
eration inferencing. Different microbenchmarks (one per row) 
stress various aspects of each action. The Create benchmark 
creates 1000 files, of size 0 or 32 KB, and the Delete benchmark 
similarly deletes 1000 such files. The Mkdir and Rmdir bench- 
marks create or remove 1000 directories, respectively. Each 
result presents the average overhead per operation in ps (i.e., 
how much extra time the SDS takes to perform classification, as- 
sociation, or inferencing). The experiments were run upon the 
“slow” system with the IBM 9LZX disk, with Linux ext2 mounted 
synchronously (Sync) or asynchronously (Async). 


for every data block on the disk, corresponding to 1 MB 
of memory for every | GB of disk space. Although the 
space costs of tracking association information are high, 
we believe they are not prcehibitive. Further, if memory 
resources are scarce, the SDS can choose to either toler- 
ate imperfect information (if possible), or swap portions 
of the table to disk. 

In addition to the hash tables needed to perform clas- 
sification, association, and operation inferencing, a cache 
of “old” data blocks is useful to perform block differenc- 
ing effectively; recall that differencing is used to observe 
whether pointers have been allocated or freed from an in- 
ode or indirect block, to check whether time fields within 
an inode have changed, to detect bitwise changes in a 
bitmap, and to monitor directory data for file creations 
and deletions. The performance of the system is sensi- 
tive to the size of this cache; if the cache is too small, 
each difference calculation must first fetch the old version 
of the block from disk. To avoid the extra I/O, the size 
of the cache must be roughly proportional to the active 
meta-data working set. For example, for the PostMarkao 
workload, we found that the SDS cache should contain 
approximately 650 4 KB blocks to hold the working set. 
When the cache is smaller, block differencing operations 
often go to disk to retrieve the older copy of the block, 
increasing run-time for the benchmark by roughly 20%. 


7 Case Studies 


In this section, we describe our case studies, each imple- 
menting new functionality in an SDS that would not be 
possible to implement within a drive or RAID without 
semantic knowledge. Some of these case studies could 
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Indirect Block-Inode Operation 

Classification | Association | Inferencing 

NetNewssy 68.9 KB 73.3 KB 
NetNews100 84.4 KB 92.3 KB 
NetNewsiso0 | 93.3 KB , 105.3 KB 
PostMark2o 3.45 KB 452.6 KB 12.6 KB 
PostMark3o0 3.45 KB 660.7 KB 16.2 KB 
PostMark4o 3.45 KB 936.4 KB 19.9 KB 
Andrew 360B 3.54 KB 1.34 KB 


Table 2: SDS Space Overheads. The table presents the space 
overheads of the structures used in performing classification, as- 
sociation, and operation inferencing, under three different work- 
loads (NetNews, PostMark, and the modified Andrew bench- 
mark). Two of the workloads (NetNews and PostMark) were run 
with dtfferent amounts of input, which correspond roughly to the 
number of “transactions” each generates (i.e., NetNewsso im- 
plies 50,000 transactions were run). Each number in the table 
represents the maximum number of bytes stored in the requi- 
site hash table during the benchmark run (each hash entry is 12 
bytes in size). The experiment was run on the “slow” system 
with Linux ext2 in asynchronous mode on the IBM 9LZX disk. 


be built into the file system proper; however, implement- 
ing “‘file-system like’ functionality in the storage system 
is one the many advantages of semantic intelligence, as 
it allows storage-system manufacturers to augment their 
products with a much broader range of capabilities. 

Due to space limitations, we cannot fully describe each 
of the case studies in this paper; instead, we highlight the 
functionality each case study implements, present a brief 
performance evaluation, and conclude by analyzing the 
complexity of implementing said functionality within an 
SDS. Each performance evaluation is included to demon- 
Strate that interesting functionality can be implemented 
effectively within an SDS; we leave more detailed per- 
formance studies as future work. One theme we explore 
within this section is the usage of “approximate” informa- 
tion, i.e., scenarios in which an SDS can be wrong in its 
understanding of the file system. 


7.1 The Case Studies 


Track-Aligned Extents: As proposed by Schindler et 
al. [35], track-aligned extents (traxtents) can improve disk 
access times by placing medium-sized files within tracks 
and thus avoiding track-switch costs. Given the detailed 
level of knowledge that a traxtents-enabled file system re- 
quires of the underlying disk (i.e., the mapping of logical 
block numbers to physical tracks), traxtents are a natural 
candidate for implementation within an SDS, where this 
information is readily obtained. 

The fundamental challenge of implementing traxtents 
in an SDS instead of the file system is in adapting to 
the policies of the file system outside of the file system; 
specifically, a Traxtent SDS must influence file system 
allocation and prefetching, e.g., mid-sized files must be 
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Without With 
| Prefetching  Prefetching 
ext2 10.3 MB/s 10.2 MB/s 
+Traxtent SDS 12.2 MB/s 14.2 MB/s 


Table 3: Track-Aligned Extents. The table shows the band- 
width obtained when reading 100 files in a randomized order. 
Each file is roughly the size of a track, in this case 328 KB. 
We examine both default and track-aligned allocation, varying 
whether track-sized prefetching is enabled within the SDS. This 
experiment was run upon the “slow” system running Linux 2.2 
with the ext2 file system mounted asynchronously upon the 
Quantum Atlas III disk. 


allocated such that consecutive data blocks do not span 
track boundaries and accesses must be in track-sized units. 

There are three components of interest within the Trax- 
tent SDS implementation. First, when the bitmap blocks 
are firstread by the file system, the SDS marks the bitmap 
corresponding to the last block in each track as allocated, 
(a similar technique is used by Schindler et al.). Although 
this wastes a small portion of the disk, this “fake’’ al- 
location influences the file system to allocate files such 
that they do not span tracks. Second, if the file system 
still decides to allocate a file across tracks, the SDS dy- 
namically remaps those blocks to a track-aligned locale, 
similar to the block remapping of Loge and other smart 
disks [15, 40]. One major difference is that the SDS only 
remaps blocks that are a part of mid-sized files that bene- 
fit from track-alignment, whereas non-semantically aware 
disks cannot make such a distinction. Third, the Traxtent 
SDS performs additional prefetching to ensure accesses 
are not smaller than a track. Linux ext2 (and FFS as well) 
prefetches very few blocks when a file is initially read; 
therefore, when the Traxtent SDS observes a read to the 
first block of a track-aligned file, it requests the remainder 
of the track and places the data blocks in its cache. 

The Traxtent SDS relies upon one piece of exact in- 
formation for correctness: the location of bitmap blocks, 
which it marks to “trick” the file system into track-aligned 
allocation. However, given that this information is static, 
it can be obtained reliably with EOF and with little per- 
formance cost at runtime. The indirect classification of 
file data as belonging to medium-sized files can be occa- 
sionally incorrect, since their remapping is only for per- 
formance and not correctness. Table 3 shows that the 
Traxtent SDS with prefetching results in roughly a 40% 
improvement in bandwidth for medium-sized files. 
Structural Caching: We next discuss the use of seman- 
tic information in caching within an SDS. Simple LRU 
management of a disk cache 1s likely to duplicate the con- 
tents of the file system cache [41, 43], and thereby wastes 
memory in the storage system. This waste 1s particularly 
onerous in storage arrays, due to their large amounts of 
memory. In contrast, an SDS can use its structural under- 





TPC-Boo0 





FFS — 25.04 45.27 
+LRU SDS 26.52 48.58 
+File-Aware Caching SDS 3.88 20.58 


Table 4: File-Aware Caching. The table shows the time in sec- 
onds it takes to execute 20,000 and 100,000 TPC-B transactions. 
In all experiments, transactions first run to warm up the system, 
then a large scan is run, followed by another series of transac- 
tions, which are timed. The table compares NetBSD FFS on a 
standard disk, on an SDS with a 10O MB LRU-managed cache, 
and on an SDS with a 100 MB file-aware cache. All experiments 
are runon the “slow” system and the IBM 9LZX disk. 


standing of the file system to cache blocks more intelli- 
gently, and thus avoid wasteful replication. We explore 
the caching of blocks in both volatile memory (DRAM) 
and non-volatile memory (NVRAM), as each presents 
unique opportunities for optimization. 

We first examine a simple optimization that avoids 
worst-case LRU behavior. This File- Aware Caching SDS 
(FAC SDS) exploits knowledge of file size to selectively 
cache blocks from files that are small enough to fit into 
the available cache, or that are from files that are not be- 
ing accessed sequentially. This strategy avoids caching 
blocks from large files that are being scanned and would 
otherwise flush the cache of all other blocks. 

To implement file-aware caching, the FAC SDS iden- 
tifies cacheable blocks using indirect classification and 
association; in this case, the hash table holds block ad- 
dresses that correspond to those files that meet the caching 
criteria. As described previously, this may cause the SDS 
to misclassify blocks in those cases when the file inode is 
written to disk after the data blocks. The FAC SDS also 
keeps a small amount of state per active file in order to 
detect sequential access patterns. 

Table 4 shows the performance of the FAC SDS un- 
der a database workload. In this scenario, we run TPC-B 
transactions, and periodically intersperse large file scans 
into the system, thus emulating a system running mixed 
interactive and batch transactions. Whereas the large scan 
flushes the contents of a traditional LRU-managed cache 
(and hence degrades performance for subsequent transac- 
tions), the file-aware cache does not cache blocks from 
large scans, thus keeping the transactional tables in SDS 
memory and improving performance. 

We next examine how an SDS can use semantic knowI- 
edge to store important structures in non-volatile mem- 
ory. We explore two different possibilities. In the first, 
we exploit semantic knowledge to store the ext3 journal 
in NVRAM. To implement the Journal Caching SDS (JC 
SDS), the SDS must recognize traffic to the journal and 
redirect it to the NVRAM. Doing so is straightforward, 
as the EOF tool determines which blocks belong to the 
journal. Thus, by classifying and then caching data reads 
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Create Create+Sync 





ext3 4.64 32.07 
+LRUsg SDS onl 11.96 
+LRU100 SDS 2.39 3.35 
+Journal Caching SDS 4.66 6:35 


Table 5: Journal Caching. The table shows the time to create 
2000 32-KB files, under ext3 without an SDS, with an SDS that 
performs LRU NVRAM cache management using either 8 MB 
or 100 MB of cache, and with the Jounal Caching SDS storing 
an 8 MB journal in NVRAM. The Create benchmark performs 
a single sync after all of the files have been created, whereas 
the Create+Sync benchmark performs a sync after each file 
creation, thus inducing a journaling-intensive workload. These 
experiments are runon the “slow” system running Linux 2.4 and 
utilizing IBM 9LZX disk. 


and writes to the journal file, the SDS can implement the 
desired functionality. 


In the second, we place all of the meta-data (bitmaps, 
inodes, indirect blocks, and directories) of NetBSD FFS 
in NVRAM. Inodes and bitmaps are identified by their 
location on the disk. Pointer blocks and directory data 
blocks are identified with indirect classification, which 
can occasionally miss blocks. Here again we exploit the 
fact that approximate information is adequate; the SDS 
writes unclassified blocks to disk and not NVRAM, until 
it observes the corresponding inode. To track meta-data 
blocks, the Meta-data Caching SDS (MDC SDS) uses an 
additional map to record their in-core location. 


Tables 5 and 6 show the performance of the JC SDS and 
the MDC SDS. In both cases, simple NVRAM caching of 
structures such as ajournalor file system meta-data are ef- 
fective at reducing run times, sometimes dramatically, by 
greatly reducing the time taken to write blocks to stable 
storage. An LRU-managed cache can also be effective in 
this case, but only when the cache is large enough to con- 
tain the working set. One of the main benefits of structural 
caching in NVRAM is that the size of the cached struc- 
tures is known to the SDS and thus guarantees effective 
cache utilization. A hybrid may combine the best of both 
worlds, by storing important structures such as a journal 
or other meta-data in NVRAM, and managing the rest of 
available cache space in an LRU fashion. 


In the future, we plan to investigate other ways in which 
semantic information can be used to improve storage- 
system cache management. For example, an SDS can use 
certain types of meta-data updates (such as last-accessed- 
time updates in an inode) in order to ascertain what files 
are likely to be in the file system cache above. Prefetch- 
ing within an SDS 1s also likely to be more intelligent, as 
the system has file awareness and thus can make a better 
guess as to which block will next be read. Finally, blocks 
that have been deleted can be removed from the cache, 
thus freeing space for other live blocks. 
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FFS 







+LRUs SDS Lo? 2110 132 333.0 
+LRU 100 SDS 1.67 3051 4.32 12.0 
+MDC SDS 1.76 11.34 0.91 19.0 





Table 6: Meta-data Caching. The left three columns of the 
table show the time in seconds to complete each phase of the LFS 
microbenchmark [33] (in this experiment, the LFS benchmark 
creates, reads, and deletes 6500 I-KB files). The right column 
shows the total time in seconds for the PostMark benchmark, run 
with 5000 files, 5000 transactions, and 71 directories. The rows 
compare performance under NetBSD FFS on the “slow” system 
and IBM disk without an SDS, with an SDS that performs LRU 
NVRAM cache management using either 8 MB or 100 MB of 
cache, and with the MDC SDS strategy. 


Secure Deletion: With advanced magnetic force scan- 
ning tunneling microscopy (STM), a person with physi- 
cal access to a drive (and a lot of time) can potentially 
extract sensitive data that the user had “deleted”’ [20]. In 
this case study, we explore a “secure-deleting’ SDS, that 
is, a disk that guarantees that file data from deleted files 
is truly unrecoverable. Previous approaches have (incor- 
rectly) placed such functionality within the file system by 
over-writing deleted file blocks multiple times with var- 
ious patterns [6]. However, this does not guarantee that 
the data is removed from the disk; other copies of vari- 
ous data blocks may exist, due to bad-block remapping or 
other storage system optimizations [20, 42]. Further, mul- 
tiple consecutive file-system writes may not reach the disk 
media due to NVRAM buffering [5]. An SDS is the only 
locale where a secure delete can be implemented, since 
it can ensure that no stray copies of data exist and that 
Over-writes are performed on the disk. 


Because of the nature of this case study, approximate 
or incorrect information about which blocks have been 
deleted is not acceptable. The Secure-deleting SDS rec- 
ognizes deleted blocks through operation inferencing and 
then overwrites those blocks with different data patterns a 
specified number of times. Since the file system may real- 
locate these blocks to a different file and possibly write the 
block with fresh contents in the meantime, the SDS tracks 
deleted blocks and queues writes to those blocks until the 
overwrite has finished. Also note that we currently must 
mount the ext2 file system synchronously for secure dele- 
tion to operate correctly; we are investigating techniques 
to relax this requirement as a part of future work. 


Table 7 shows the overhead incurred by an SDS, as 
a function of the number of over-writes; the more over- 
writes performed, the less likely the data will be recover- 
able. Although a noticeable price is paid for the secure- 
delete functionality, this loss may be acceptable to highly- 
sensitive applications requiring such security. Perfor 
mance could be further improved by delaying the secure- 
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Once the disk has checked and executed the requested 
operation op, it sends back a response resp together with 
h(resp,s). Here resp contains data (if the request was a 
read) or simply an acknowledgment (if the request was a 
write). The client verifies that h(resp, s) was computed 
correctly, which prevents responses from being forged. 


For simplicity, we presented this example without en- 
cryption for privacy. One simple way of adding encryp- 
tion involves the server also giving the client a session 
key e and a token, which is e encrypted under k; the 
client and disk encrypt their messages using e, prepend- 
ing the token in the clear so the disk can figure out which 
session key to use. 


2.2 Revoking capabilities 


A revocation is required whenever a client should no 
longer have the access granted by a previously issued 
capability-—due, for example, to a change in file permis- 
sions, or a file truncation or deletion. We seek a revoca- 
tion scheme that is memory efficient, so that it can ideally 
be implemented in existing network-attached disks by 
simply changing their firmware (rather than, say, adding 
more hardware to them). The difficulty is that such disks 
have littlke memory and most of it is used to cache data 
(a typical cache size is 4 MB). It is thus important that 
the adopted scheme not take much memory: tens of kilo- 
bytes would be excellent, while megabytes would prob- 
ably be too much. 


Earlier schemes described in the literature, such as 
NASD [10] and SCARED [19], use object version num- 
bers for revocations. In these systems, capabilities con- 
fer access only to a particular object version, so incre- 
menting an object’s version number suffices to revoke 
all old capabilities for it. Although this makes sense 
for variable-length objects, whose headers must be read 
first to find out where the desired data actually resides on 
disk, it is problematic for blocks: changing the permis- 
sions of a file would require updating a potentially large 
number of version numbers. For example, a 512 MB file 
could require updating 1 million version numbers, which 
would span 8 thousand blocks assuming 32 bits per ver- 
sion number. 


Thus, we need a scheme that allows direct revocations 
of capabilities, without having to access the blocks to 


pose that it was feasible for an adversary who does not know the value 


of k to produce values m, op, and c such that m = h(op, h(c, k)). 
Then by the unforgeability property of A mentioned above, the adver- 
sary must know the value of h(c,k) = s. Thus, the adversary can 
produce cand s suchthat s = h(c,k). Therefore, by applying the 
unfergeability property again, the adversary must know the secret key 
k, a contradiction. 
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which the capability refers. A simple and economical 
method is to assign capability ID’s to each capability so 
that the disk can keep track of valid capabilities through 
a bit vector. By doing so, it 1s possible to keep track 
of 524,288 capabilities with 64 KB, a modest amount of 
memory. 


As a further optimization, we can assign the same ID 
to different capabilities, thereby reducing the number of 
possible revocations that need to be kept track of, but at 
the cost of not being able to independently revoke capa- 
bilities that share an ID. It makes sense to group together 
all the capabilities describing the same kind of access to 
different parts of one file, because they are almost always 
revoked together (the exception being partial truncation). 
One can further group together capabilities for the same 
file with different access modes; this makes file creation 
and deletion cheaper at the cost of making permission 
changes (e.g., chmod), which arerare, slightly more ex- 
pensive. 


This straightforward approach has a problem though: 
once an ID is revoked, its bit in the revocation vector 
must be kept set forever, lest some attacker hold the re- 
voked capability and much later illegally use it again if 
the bit were cleared. Therefore, no matter how large the 
number of ID’s, the system will sooner or later run out of 
them. 


One way to solve this difficulty is to change k (the 
secret key shared by the disk and metadata server) when- 
ever ID’s run out, causing all existing capabilities to be- 
come stale. The disk’s bit vector can now be cleared 
without fear of old invalidated capabilities springing 
back to life and posing a security threat. 


This scheme has the unfortunately problem that when 
k is changed all capabilities become stale at once and will 
be rejected by the disk, so all clients need to go back to 
the metadata server to get fresh capabilities. Therefore, 
the metadata server may get overloaded with a shower 
of requests in a short period. We call this the burstiness 
problem. 


We solve the burstiness problem by using capabil- 
ity groups. The basic idea is to place capabilities into 
groups, and to invalidate groups when the system needs 
to recycle ID’s. Intuitively, this avoids the burstiness 
problem because only a small fraction of capabilities is 
revoked when system runs out of ID’s. More precisely, 
each capability has a capability ID and a group ID. The 
disk keeps a list of valid group ID’s, and for each valid 
group, a bitmap with the revocation state of ID’s. To 
know if a capability is still valid, the disk checks if its 
group ID 1s valid and, within that group, whether the ca- 
pability ID is not revoked. To recycle the capability ID’s 
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| group ID | capability ID | disk ID 


Figure 1: Contents of a capability. The group ID and capa- 
bility ID are used in our new revocation scheme. The disk ID, 
extents, and mode describe the access granted by the capability. 


2.1 The basic capability scheme 


Our protocol for using capabilities is similar to that of 
NASD [10, 9] and SCARED [19], except that our ca- 
pabilities describe access in terms of blocks rather than 
objects. Intuitively, a capability is a self-descriptive cer- 
tificate that grants a specified type of access to parts of 
a disk (see Figure 1) when used with an associated se- 
cret. Our capabilities contain a group ID and a capability 
ID, which are used for revocations as explained in Sec- 
tion 2.2; a disk ID, which specifies the disk to which this 
capability applies; a list of extents, the ranges of physical 
blocks for which access is being granted; and an access 
mode (read, write, or both). 


The secret is used to prevent forgery of illegal capabil- 
ities or of illegal requests using legal capabilities, as we 
now explain. The secret is generated using a keyed-hash 
message authentication code, or MAC [1]. AMAC func- 
tion h(data, key) returns a string mac of fixed length with 
the following unforgeability property: without knowing 
the value of key, it 1s infeasible to find any new pairs of 
mac and data such that mac = h(data, key). MAC func- 
tions can be computed quite efficiently in practice, unlike 
public-key signatures. 


Every capability cis associated with a secret h(c, k), 
where kis a secret key shared by the metadata server and 
the disk whose ID is specified in c. (There is a different 
key for each disk.) The use of this secret is best explained 
by an example. Figure 2 shows a client opening a file for 
the first time, and then reading or writing some data. To 
open the file, the client contacts the metadata server as- 
sociated with the file. If the file’s metadata 1s not cached 
at the server, the server must retrieve it from the relevant 
disk, shown by dashed lines in the figure (the metadata 
server accesses the disk in the same way that the client 
does, which we explain below). 


The server checks if the client is permitted to access 
the file, and if so it gives the client the following: (1) the 
list of physical blocks comprising the file (its blockmap), 
(2) a capability c for the file’s blocks! with the requested 
access mode (read, write, or both), and (3) the secret 


‘For simplicity, this example assumes that the file’s blocks can be 
described using only one capability; in practice, highly fragmented files 
may require multiple capabilities because capabilities have a fixed size 
so that they can fit in a packet. 
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Figure 2: Opening and accessing a file. When a client wishes 
to access a file, it talks to the metadata server to get a capability 
c and its associated secret s = h(c,k). The client can then ac- 
cess the file directly from disk. The disk verifies that the access 
is authentic by checking that the client has correctly computed 
the “double MAC” m = h( op, s) = h(op, h(c, k)). 


s = h(c,k) associated with c. The server’s reply (in par- 
ticular s) must be sent over a secure channel (shown by 
a darker line in the figure) to prevent eavesdroppers from 
learning the secret needed to use the capability. A secure 
channel can be obtained by encrypting under a block ci- 
pher using a session key established by an authentication 
protocol such as Kerberos. 


Next, in order to read or write data from or to the file, 
the client issues block requests to the disk using the ca- 
pability that it obtained. More precisely, the client sends 
to the disk an operation op that consists of (1) the type 
of access (read or write); (2) the range of physical blocks 
to be accessed; and (3) in case of a write operation, the 
data to be written. Together with op, the client also 
sends the capability c provided by the server and a MAC 
m = h(op,s), where s is the secret associated with c. 
Because m = h(op,s) = h(op,h(c,k)), we call this 
trick the “double MAC”’. (The double MAC is not new; 
the earliest references we know of are Gobioff et al. [10] 
and Mittra et al. [16].) The disk can verify that the MAC 
is correct since it receives both c and op, and it has the 
secret key k. Note that the double MAC serves a dou- 
ble purpose: (1) it is a proof that the client knows s and 
thus has been authorized to use the capability c to issue 
the operation op, and (2) it prevents op from being tam- 
pered with, because if an attacker changes op it would 
not know how to compute the required new MAC. 


*The reader might be wondering whether the application of a MAC 
to its own output has somehow compromised its cryptographic proper- 
ties. This is not the case, and the intuitive argument is as follows: Sup- 
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and key objects to keep track of which users can ac- 
cess each block—in essence, access control lists must be 
stored in a particular format so as to be understandable 
to the disk. SNAD also stores a small client signature 
(36-100 bytes) for each block, requiring it to either of- 
fer clients a non-power-of-two raw block size or suffer a 
substantial performance penalty. 


We propose in this paper adding simple block-level se- 
curity to network-attached disks. Our proposal maintains 
the existing NAD sequentially-numbered raw-block view 
of storage, allowing existing NAD clients to continue us- 
ing their existing data layout and management strategies 
(e.g., block-based backup); the only changes required are 
to create and pass along authorization information from 
the server through the clients to the disks. Using a raw- 
block view allows for maximum flexibility—higher-level 
primitives often limit what can be done. For example, it 
seems difficult to implement a file system that can take 
atomic snapshots on top of SNAD’s built-in primitives. 


By having NADs verify that a request comes unaltered 
from a client authorized to read or write that block, and 
by encrypting network traffic, we can provide a reason- 
able level of security even in an environment where end 
users control client machines and the network is vulner- 
able to attacks such as wiretapping and spoofing. Under 
our system, requests are authorized by an appropriate ac- 
companying capability. Similarly to the NASD security 
approach [10], our central server, which we call a meta- 
data server, issues and manages capabilities, setting pol- 
icy, while the disks do only simple access checks. 


Because the naive approach of one capability per 
block has too much overhead, each of our capabilities 
specifies access to one or more ranges of blocks (ex- 
tents). Since we do not want our disks to have to un- 
derstand which blocks belong to which files, we use self- 
describing capabilities: the accessible blocks and access 
mode can be determined from a capability without refer- 
ence to any other data structures. 


To allow revocation of capabilities, we require disks to 
remember which capabilities have been invalidated; this 
validity data must be held in RAM for speed reasons. 
An important contribution of our work is our revocation 
method based on capability groups, which dramatically 
compresses the validity data without sacrificing perfor- 
mance. Another contribution is our non-connection- 
based method of handling replay attacks, which allows 
for an unlimited number of clients while using only a 
small amount of memory. 


Because of these techniques, our disk protocol’s re- 
quirements on the NADs are very low: standard crypto- 
graphic functionality plus a small amount of RAM for 
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capability management and replay detection (on the or- 
der of 128 KB). We believe this requirement is so small 
that the scheme could be deployed in existing NADs by 
simply changing their firmware, without modifying or 
adding hardware. By comparison, existing approaches to 
adding security to NADs require much deeper changes to 
the disks, and they would cost significantly more to im- 
plement. 


The remainder of the paper is organized as follows: 
Section 2 describes our basic scheme to achieve security. 
Section 3 describes the implementation of a prototype 
NAD file system we built to demonstrate our scheme. 
Section 4 explains some other important aspects of our 
design. Section 5 discusses the prototype’s performance, 
including the cost of security and the prototype’s scala- 
bility. Section 6 covers some limitations of our design. 
Section 7 covers related work. And, finally, Section 8 
concludes the paper. 


2 Block-based security with modest 
RAM 


We assume that the server and disks can be trusted—they 
are responsible for setting and enforcing security policies 
under our approach. However, we assume clients can be 
compromised and that the network is not secure, either 
from eavesdropping or spoofing. Under these conditions, 
our security ensures that attackers can access a user’s 
data only by compromising a client machine logged into 
by that user. Should encryption be turned off for per- 
formance reasons, some privacy will be lost, as a wire- 
tapper can see data read or written. The level of secu- 
rity we offer is similar to that of an NFS system that 
uses Kerberos for authentication, cryptographic check- 
sums for integrity, and optional encryption for privacy. 


Unforgeable, self-describing capabilities are the chief 
mechanism we employ for adding security to a NAD file 
system. We use the well-known idea of capabilities com- 
posed of two parts: a self-describing certificate and an 
associated secret. The secret is generated via a mes- 
sage authentication code (MAC) from the certificate and 
a hidden key known only to the server and the relevant 
disk [10, 9, 16, 19]. This basic capability approach, re- 
viewed in Section 2.1 below, is augmented by two new 
techniques which permit RAM requirements on the sys- 
tem’s disks to be very modest: a revocation scheme based 
on capability groups, described in Section 2.2; and a 
defense against replay attacks using Bloom filters, de- 
scribed in Section 2.4. 
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Abstract 


We propose a practical and efficient method for adding 
security to network-attached disks (NADs). In contrast 
to previous work, our design requires no changes to the 
data layout on disk, minimal changes to existing NADs, 
and only small changes to the standard protocol for ac- 
cessing remote block-based devices. Thus, existing NAD 
file systems and storage-management software could in- 
corporate our scheme very easily. Our design enforces 
security using the well-known idea of self-describing ca- 
pabilities, with two novel features that limit the need for 
memory on secure NADs: a scheme to manage revoca- 
tions based on capability groups, and a replay-detection 
method using Bloom filters. 


We have implemented a prototype NAD file system, 
called Snapdragon, that incorporates our ideas. We eval- 
uated Snapdragon’s performance and scalability. The 
overhead of access control is small: latency for reads and 
writes increases by less than 0.5 ms (5%), while band- 
width decreases by up to 16%. The aggregate throughput 
scales linearly with the number of NADs (up to 7 in our 
experiments ). 


1 Introduction 


Network-attached disks (NADs) are storage devices that 
accept block read/write requests over the network. They 
can be used to build file systems that provide better per- 
formance than traditional distributed file systems such as 
NFS [22]. In traditional systems, disks are attached di- 
rectly to a file server, which provides file access to clients 
across a network. Because all data must pass through 
the server, it quickly becomes a bottleneck as the system 
scales, limiting the achievable bandwidth. 


NAD file systems, in contrast, allow clients to bypass 


*This work was done at the HP Systems Research Center in Palo 


Alto. The authors with differing current affiliations are: Andersen, 


MIT: Burrows and Thekkath, Microsoft Research; Mann, VMware. 


the file server and go straight to disk to read and write file 
data. Although clients must still talk to the file server for 
metadata operations (e.g., file lookup and deletion), the 
file server’s bandwidth no longer constrains the file sys- 
tem’s bandwidth. Such asymmetric shared file systems 
[18] excel at workloads with high bandwidth and rela- 
tively few metadata operations. Commercial examples 
of such file systems include Tivoli’s SANergy [25] and 
SGI’s CXFS [11]. 


Network-attached disks commercially available today 
do not provide any support for security: they honor any 
request received. Thus, securing a NAD file system 
today requires the NAD network and all attached ma- 
chines and disks to be physically secured. In practice, 
this forces the use of a separate LAN for storage (usu- 
ally called a Storage Area Network, or SAN) and pre- 
vents clients located outside a machine room or under 
end-user control from directly accessing the NADs. Un- 
fortunately, this means that NAD file systems cannot de- 
liver high bandwidth to desktop machines, preventing 
many useful applications (e.g., supplying training videos 
to PCs and desktop data mining) from taking advantage 
of NAD technology. 


We believe that any practical approach to this prob- 
lem should minimize the changes required in order for 
commercial NAD file systems to use it. Schemes that 
require major changes to commercial file systems, or 
the creation of a commercial-quality file system from 
scratch—both very expensive propositions—are unlikely 
to be adopted. Also of concern are the changes needed to 
storage-management software, such as monitoring, mir- 
roring and backup tools. 


Unfortunately, existing approaches that add security to 
NADs require large changes: NASD [7, 8] replaces the 
existing NAD block model with a variable-length data- 
object model and moves most of the filesystem function- 
ality onto the disk. SUNDR [13] indexes blocks by their 
cryptographic hash instead of their (logical) position on 
the disk and garbage collects blocks whose required-by 
lists become empty. SNAD [5, 15] disks use special file 
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the average response time does not increase significantly 
with the increase in the arrival rate of higher-priority re- 
quests. However, the disk throughput does decrease with 
an increase in the arrival rate of higher-priority requests. 
As explained earlier, this reduction is expected since the 
overhead of IO preemption is an extra seek operation per 
preemption. For applications that require short response 
time, the performance penalty of IO preemption seems 
acceptable. 


4.3.1 External Waiting Time 


In Section 3.1, we explained the difference in the pre- 
emptibility of read and write IO requests and introduced 
the notion of external waiting time. Table 3 summarizes 
the effect of external waiting time on the preemption of 
write IO requests. The arrival rate of higher-priority re- 
quests is set to vy = 1 req/s. As shown in Table 3, the av- 
erage response time for higher-priority requests for write 
experiments is several times longer than for read experi- 
ments. Since the higher-priority requests have the same 
arrival pattern in both experiments, the average seek time 
and rotational delay are the same for both read and write 
experiments. The large and often unpredictable external 
waiting time in the write case explains these results. 


Pena Exp. Waiting |ms 


Avg. Response [ms 


R 
11.4 
12.9 
18.7 | 


[O nplO spIO nplO splO 
[AB] D WR | RD WR RD WR RD WR 
50 8.2 3.9 9.5 


21.8 
25.5 
28.1 


105.8 
De 
36.0 


16.0 
16.1 
15.5 


250 
500 


11.8 
16.4 


Table 3: The expected waiting time and average re- 
sponse time for non-preemptible and Semi-preemptible 
IO (v = 1 req/s). 


Table 4 presents the results of our experiments aimed to 
find out the effect of write IO preemption on the average 
response time for higher-priority requests and disk write 
throughput. For example, in the case of 50 kB write IO 
requests, the disk can buffer multiple requests, and the 
write-back operation can include multiple seek opera- 
tions. Semi-preemptible IO succeeds in reducing exter- 
nal waiting time and provides substantial improvement 
in the response time. However, since the disk 1s able to 
efficiently reorder the buffered write requests in the case 
of non-preemptible IO, it achieves better disk through- 
put. For large IO requests, Semi-preemptible IO achieves 
write throughput comparable to that of non-preemptible 
IO. We suggest that write preemption can be disabled 
when maintaining high system throughput is essential, 
and the disk reordering is useful (reordering could also 
be done in the operating system scheduler using the low- 
level disk knowledge). 


24.6 
1: 
20.3 





Throughput |M B/s] 
nplO splO 


10 Vv Avg. Response |ms| 
[kB] | [reg/s] | nplo splO 





Table 4: The average response time and disk write 
throughput for non-preemptible and Semi-preemptible 
IO. 


5 Conclusion and Future Work 


In this paper, we have presented the design of Semi- 
preemptible IO, and proposed three techniques for re- 
ducing IO waiting-time-—data transfer chunking, just- 
in-time seek, and seek-splitting. These techniques en- 
able the preemption of a disk IO request, and thus 
substantially reduce the waiting time for a competing 
higher-priority IO request. Using both synthetic and 
trace workloads, we have shown that these techniques 
can be efficiently implemented, given detailed disk pa- 
rameters. Our empirical studies showed that Semi- 
preemptible IO can reduce the waiting time for both read 
and write requests significantly when compared with 
non-preemptible IOs. 


We believe that preemptible IO can especially benefit 
multimedia and real-time systems, which are delay sen- 
sitive and which issue large-size IOs for meeting real- 
time constraints. We are currently implementing Semi- 
preemptible IO in Linux kernel. We plan to further study 
its performance impact on traditional and real-time disk- 
scheduling algorithms. 
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Figure 16: Individual contributions of Semi-preemptible 
I/O components on the expected waiting time (Elevator). 


transfer time dominates the seek and rotational delays, 
chunking is the most useful method for reducing the ex- 
pected waiting time. When the seek and rotational de- 
lays are dominant, JIT-seek and seek-splitting become 
more effective for reducing the expected waiting time. 


Figure 17 summarizes the individual contributions of 
the three strategies with respect to the achieved disk 
throughput. Seek-splitting can degrade disk through- 
put, since whenever a long seek is. split, the disk re- 
quires more time to perform multiple sub-seeks. JIT- 
seek requires accurate prediction of the seek time and 
rotational delay. It introduces overhead in the case of 
mis-prediction. However, when the data transfer is dom- 
inant, benefits of chunking can mask both seek-splitting 
and JIT-seek overheads. JIT-seek aids the throughput 
with free prefetching. The potential free disk through- 
put acquired using free prefetching depends on the rate 
of JIT-seeks, which decreases with IO size. We believe 
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Figure 17: Individual effects of Semi-preemptible IO 
strategies on disk throughput (Elevator). 
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that the free prefetching is a useful strategy for multime- 
dia systems that often access data sequentially and hence 
can use most of the potential free throughput. 


4.3 Effect of Preemption 


To estimate the response time for higher-priority IO 
requests, we conducted experiments wherein higher- 
priority requests were inserted into the IO queue at a 
constant rate (17). While the constant arrival rate may 
seem unrealistic, the main purpose of this set of ex- 
periments is only to “estimate” the benefits and over- 
heads associated with preempting an ongoing Semi- 
preemptible IO request to service a higher-priority IO 
request. 


Table 2 presents the response time for a higher-priority 
request when using Semi-preemptible IO in two pos- 
sible scenarios: (1) when the higher-priority request 
is serviced after the ongoing IO is completed (non- 
preemptible IO), and (2) when the ongoing IO is pre- 
empted to service the higher-priority IO request (Semi- 
preemptible IO). If the ongoing IO request is not pre- 
empted, then all higher-priority requests that arrive 
while it is being serviced, must wait until the IO is com- 
pleted. The results in Table 2 illustrate the case when 
the ongoing request is a read request. The results for the 
write case are presented in Table 4. 
| Throughput |M B/s| 
[kB] | [req/s] nplO splO 


Avg. Resp. [ms] 
nplO spIO 





Table 2: The average response time and disk throughput 
for non-preemptible IO (np/O) and Semi-preemptible 
IO (spIO). 


Preemption of IO requests is not possible without over- 
head. Each time a higher-priority request preempts a 
low-priority IO request for disk access, an extra seek is 
required to continue servicing the preempted request af- 
ter the higher-priority request has been completed. Ta- 
ble 2 presents the average response time and the disk 
throughput for different arrival rates of higher-priority 
requests. For the same size of low-priority IO requests, 
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Figure 13: Distribution of the disk command duration 
(FCFS). Smaller values imply a higher preemptibility. 


from three applications. The first trace (DV15) was ob- 
tained when the XTREAM multimedia system [6] was 
servicing 15 simultaneous video clients using the FCFS 
disk scheduler. The second trace (Elevatorl15) was ob- 
tained using the similar setup where XTREAM let Linux 
elevator scheduler handle concurrent disk IOs. The third 
was a disk trace of the TPC-C database benchmark with 
20 warehouses obtained from [15]. Trace summary is 
presented in Table 1. 


Max. block | 
number 


28442272 
28429968 
8005312 | 


Number of | Avg. req. size 
requests | [blocks] 


~~ 10800 
10180 
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DVIS 
ElevatorI5 
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Table 1: Trace summary. 
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Figure 14: Improvement in the expected waiting time 
(using disk traces). 
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Figure 15: Effect on the achieved disk throughput (using 
disk traces). 


Figures 14 and 15 show the expected waiting time and 
disk throughput for these trace experiments. The ex- 
pected waiting time was reduced by as much as 65% 
(Figure 14) with less than 10% (Figure 15) loss in 
disk throughput for all traces. (Elevator15 had smaller 
throughput than DV15 because several processes were 
accessing the disk concurrently, which increased the to- 
tal number of seeks.) 


4.2 Individual Contributions 

Figure 16 shows the individual contributions of the three 
strategies with respect to expected waiting time for the 
random workload with the elevator scheduling policy. In 
Section 4.1, we showed that the expected waiting time 
can be significantly smaller in Semi-preemptible IO than 
in non-preemptible IO. Here we compare only contri- 
butions within Semi-preemptible IO to show the impor- 
tance of each strategy. Since the time to transfer a single 
chunk of data is small compared to the seek time (typi- 
cally less than 1 ms for a chunk transfer and 10 ms for 
a seek), the expected waiting time decreases as the data 
transfer time becomes more dominant. When the data 
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Figure 10: Improvements in the expected waiting time 
(Elevator). 


able but minor reduction in disk throughput using Semi- 
preemptible IO (less than 15%). This reduction is due 
to the overhead of seek-splitting and mis-prediction of 
seek and rotational delay. More details on the accuracy 
of rotational delay predictions can be found in [7]. An- 
other point worth mentioning 1s that the reduction in disk 
throughput in Semi-preemptible IO is smaller for large 
IOs than for small IOs due to the reduced number of 
seeks and hence the smaller overhead. 
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Figure 11: Effect on achieved disk throughput (FCFS). 


Since disk commands are non-preemptible (even in 
Semi-preemptible IO), we can use the duration of disk 
commands to measure the expected waiting time. A 
smaller value implies a more preemptible system. Fig- 
ure 13 shows the distribution of the durations of disk 
commands for both non-preemptible IO and Semi- 
preemptible IO (for exactly the same sequence of IO re- 
quests). In the case of non-preemptible IO (Figure 13 
(a)), one IO request is serviced using a single disk com- 
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Figure 12: Effect on achieved disk throughput (Eleva- 
tor). 


mand. Hence, the disk access can be preempted only 
when the current IO request is completed. The distri- 
bution is dense near the sum of the average seek time, 
rotational delay, and transfer time required to service an 
entire IO request. The distribution is wider when the IO 
requests are larger, because the duration of data trans- 
fer depends not only on the size of the IO request, but 
also on the throughput of the disk zone where the data 
resides. 


In the case of Semi-preemptible IO, the distribution of 
the durations of disk commands does not directly depend 
on the IO request size, but on individual disk commands 
used to perform an IO request. (We plot the distribution 
for the Semi-preemptible IO case in logarithmic scale, 
so that the probability density of longer disk commands 
can be better visualized.) In Figure 13 (b), we see that 
for Semi-preemptible IO, the largest probability density 
is around the time required to transfer a single chunk of 
data. If the chunk includes the track or cylinder skew, the 
duration of the command will be slightly longer. (The 
two peaks immediately to the right of the highest peak, 
at approximately 2 ms, have the same probability be- 
cause the disk used in our experiments has two tracks 
per cylinder.) The part of the distribution between 3 ms 
and 16 ms in the figure is due to the combined effect 
of JIT-seek and seek-splitting on the seek and rotational 
delays. The probability for this range is small, approxi- 
mately 0.168, 0.056, and 0.017 for 50 kB, 500 kB, and 
2,000 kB IO requests, respectively. 


4.1.2 Trace Workload 


We now present preemptibility results using IO traces 
obtained from a Linux system. IO traces were obtained 
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e What is the effect of IO preemption on the average 
response time for higher-priority requests and the 
disk throughput? 


In order to answer these questions, we have im- 
plemented a prototype system which can service IO 
requests using either the traditional non-preemptible 
method (non-preemptible IO) or Semi-preemptible IO. 
Our prototype runs as a user-level process in Linux and 
talks directly to a SCSI disk using the Linux SCSI- 
generic interface. The prototype uses the logical-to- 
physical block mapping of the disk, the seek curves, and 
the rotational skew times, all of which are automatically 
generated by the Diskbench [7]. All experiments were 
performed on a Pentium III 800 MHz machine with a 
Seagate ST318437LW SCSI disk. This SCSI disk has 
two tracks per cylinder, with 437 to 750 blocks per track 
depending on the disk zone. The total disk capacity is 
18.4 GB. The rotational speed of the disk is 7200 RPM. 
The maximum sequential disk throughput is between 
24.3 and 41.7 MBps. 


For performance benchmarking, we performed two sets 
of experiments. First, we tested the preemptibility of 
the system using simulated IO workload. For the simu- 
lated workload, we used equal- sized IO requests within 
each experiment. The low-priority IOs are for data lo- 
cated at random positions on the disk. In the exper- 
iments where we actually performed preemption, the 
higher-priority IO requests were also at random posi- 
tions. However, their size was set to only one block in 
order to provide the lower estimate for preemption over- 
head. We tested the preemptibility under first-come-first- 
serve (FCFS) and elevator disk scheduling policies. In 
the second set of experiments we used trace workload 
obtained on the tested Linux system. We obtained the 
traces from the instrumented Linux-kemel disk-driver. 
In the simulated experiments, non-preemptible IOs are 
serviced using chunk sizes of 128 kB. This is the size 
used by Linux and FreeBSD for breaking up large IOs. 
We assume that a large IO cannot be preempted between 
chunks, since such is the case for current operating sys- 
tems. On the other hand, our protctype services larger 
IOs using multiple disk commands and preemption is 
possible after each disk command is completed. Based 
on disk profiling, our prototype used the following pa- 
rameters for Semi-preemptible IO. Chunking divided the 
data transfer into chunks of 50 disk blocks each, except 
for the last chunk, which can be smaller. JIT-seek used 
an offset of 1 ms to reduce the probability of prediction 
errors. Seeks for more than a half of the disk size in 
cylinders were split into two equal-sized, smaller seeks. 
We used the SCSI seek command to perform sub-seeks. 


4.1 Preemptibility 


The experiments for preemptibility of disk access mea- 
sure the duration of (non-preemptible) disk commands 
in both non-preemptible IO and Semi-preemptible IO in 
the absence of higher-priority IO requests. The results 
include both detailed distribution of disk commands du- 
rations (and hence maximum possible waiting time) and 
the expected waiting time calculated using Equations 1 
and 2, as explained in Section 3. 


4.1.1 Random Workload 


Figure 9 depicts the difference in the expected waiting 
time between non-preemptible IO and Semi-preemptible 
IO. In this experiment, IOs were serviced for data situ- 
ated at random locations on the disk. The IOs were ser- 
viced using FCFS policy. We can see that the expected 
waiting time for non-preemptible IOs increases linearly 
with IO size due to increased data transfer time. How- 
ever, the expected waiting time for Semi-preemptible IO 
actually decreases with IO size, since the disk spends 
more time in data transfer, which is more preemptible. 


Hi Non-preemptible 10 
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Figure 9: Improvements in the expected waiting time 
(FCFS). 


Figure 10 depicts the improvements in the expected 
waiting time when the system uses an elevator-based 
scheduling policy. (The figure shows the results of ran- 
domly generated IO requests serviced in batches of 40.) 
The results are better than those of FCFS access since 
the elevator scheduler reduces the seek component that 
is the least-preemptible. 


Figures 11 and 12 show the effect of improving IO pre- 
emptibility on the achieved disk throughput when an 
FCFS scheduling policy is used. There is a notice- 
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Figure 6: Sequential write throughput vs. chunk size. 


one SCSI and one IDE disk drive. Figure 6 shows the 
same for the write case. Clearly, the optimal range for 
the chunk size (between the points a and 6 illustrated 
previously in Figure 3) can be automatically extracted 
from these figures. The disk profiler implementation was 
successful in extracting the optimal chunk size for sev- 
eral SCSI and IDE disk drives with which we experi- 
mented. For those who might also be interested in the 
CPU overhead for performing chunking, we present the 
CPU utilization when transferring a large data segment 
from the disk, using different chunk sizes in Figure 7 
for an IDE disk. The CPU utilization decreases rapidly 
with an increase in the chunk size. Beyond a chunk size 
of 50 kB, the CPU utilization remains relatively con- 
stant. This figure shows that chunking, using even small 
chunk size (50 kB), is feasible for IDE disk without in- 
curring any significant CPU overhead. For SCSI disks, 
the CPU overhead of chunking is even less than that for 
IDE disks, since the bulk of the processing is done by 
the SCSI controller. 


To perform JIT-seek, the system needs an accurate es- 
timate of the seek delay between two disk blocks. The 
disk profiler provides the seek curve as well as the varia- 
tions in seek time. The seek time curve (and variations in 
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Figure 7: CPU utilization vs. chunk size for IDE 
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Figure 8: Seek curve for SCSI ST318437LW. 
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seek time) for a SCSI disk obtained by the disk profiler 
is presented in Figure 8. The disk profiler also obtains 
the required parameters for rotational delay prediction 
between accessing two disk blocks in succession with 
near-microsecond-level precision. However, the varia- 
tions in seek time can be of the order of one millisec- 
ond, which restricts the possible accuracy of prediction. 
Finally, to perform JIT-seek, the system combines seek 
time and rotational delay prediction to predict T;.:. We 
have conducted more detailed study on 7;.,; prediction 
in [7]. 


4 Experimental Results 


We now present the performance results for our im- 
plementation of Semi-preemptible IO. Our experiments 
aimed to answer the following questions: 


e What is the level of preemptibility of Semi- 
preemptible IO and how does it influence the disk 
throughput? 


e What are the individual contributions of the three 
components of Semi-preemptible IO? 
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Benefits: The seek-splitting method reduces the Tseex 
component of the waiting time. A long non-preemptible 
seek can be transformed into multiple shorter sub-seeks. 
A higher-priority request can now be serviced at the end 
of a sub-seek, instead of being delayed until the entire 
seek operation is finished. For example, suppose an IO 
request involves a seek of 20, 000 cylinders, requiring a 
Tseek Of 14 ms. Using seek-splitting, this seek opera- 
tion can be divided into two 9 ms sub-seeks of 10, 000 
cylinders each. Then the expected waiting time for a 
higher-priority request is reduced from 7 ms to 4.5 ms. 


Overhead: 


1. Due to the mechanics of the disk arm, the total time 
required to perform multiple sub-seeks is greater than 
that for a single seek of a given seek distance. Thus, 
the seek-splitting method can degrade disk throughput. 
Later in this section, we discuss this issue further. 


2. Splitting the seek into multiple sub-seeks increases 
the number of disk head accelerations and decelera- 
tions, consequently increasing the power usage and 
noise. 


3.3.1 The Method 


To split seek operations, Semi-preemptible IO uses a tun- 
able parameter, the maximum sub-seek distance. The 
maximum sub-seek distance decides whether to split a 
seek operation. For seek distances smaller than the max- 
imum sub-seek distance, seek-splitting is not employed. 
A smaller value for the maximum sub-seek distance 
provides higher responsiveness at the cost of possible 
throughput degradation. 


Unlike the previous two methods, seek-splitting may de- 
grade disk performance. However, we note that the over- 
head due to seek-splitting can, in some cases, be masked. 
If the pre-seek slack obtained due to JIT-seek is greater 
than the seek overhead, then the slack can be used to 
mask this overhead. A specific example of this phe- 
nomenon was presented in Section 1. If the slack is 
insufficient to mask the overhead, seek-splitting can be 
aborted to avoid throughput degradation. Making such a 
tradeoff, of course, depends on the requirements of the 
application. 


3.4 Disk Profiling 


As mentioned in the beginning of this section, Semi- 
preemptible IO greatly relies on disk profiling to obtain 
accurate disk parameters. The disk profiler obtains the 
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Figure 5: Sequential read throughput vs. chunk size. 


following required disk parameters: 


e Disk block mappings. System uses disk mappings 
for both logical-to-physical and physical-to-logical 
disk block address transformation. 


e The optimal chunk size. In order to efficiently 
perform chunking, Semi-preemptible IO chooses 
the optimal chunk size from the optimal range ex- 
tracted using disk profiler. 


e Disk rotational factors. In order to perform JIT- 
seek, system requires accurate rotational delay pre- 
diction, which relies on disk rotation period and ro- 
tational skew factors for disk tracks. 


e Seek curve. JIT-seek and seek-splitting methods 
rely on accurate seek time prediction. 


The extraction of these disk parameters is described 
in [7]. 


As regards chunking, the disk profiler provides the opti- 
mal range for the chunk size. Figure 5 depicts the effect 
of chunk size on the read throughput performance for 
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in SCSI write command. Using this simple technique, it 
triggers the write-back operation at the end of each write 
IO. Consequently, the external waiting time is reduced 
since the write-back operation does not include multiple 
disk seeks. 


3.2 JIT-seek: Preempting T,,: 


After the reduction of the Tiransfer Component of the 
waiting time, the rotational delay and seek time com- 
ponents become significant. The rotational period (Tp) 
can be as much as 10 ms in current-day disk drives. To 
reduce the rotational delay component (T;,;) of the wait- 
ing time, we propose a just-in-time seek (JIT-seek) tech- 
nique for IO operations. 


Definition 3.2: The J/T-seek technique delays the ser- 
vicing of the next IO request in such a way that the rota- 
tional delay to be incurred is minimized. We refer to the 
delay between two IO requests, due to JIT-seek, as slack 
time. 


Benefits: 


1. The slack time between two IO requests is fully 
preemptible. For example, suppose that an IO request 
must incur a J;.¢ of 5 ms, and JIT-seek delays the is- 
suing of the disk command by 4 ms. The disk is thus 
idle for T;a1e = 4 ms. Then, the expected waiting time 


is reduced from 2.5 ms to £14 = 0.1 ms. 


2144 
2. The slack obtained due to JIT-seek can also be used 
to perform data prefetching for the previous IO or to 
servicea background request, and hence potentially in- 
crease the disk throughput. 


Overhead: Semi-preemptible IO predicts the rotational 
delay and seek time between two IO operations in or- 
der to perform JIT-seek. If there is an error in predic- 
tion, then the penalty for JIT-seek is at most one extra 
disk rotation and some wasted cache space for unused 
prefetched data. 


3.2.1 The Method 
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Figure 4: JIT-seek. 
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The JIT-seek method is illustrated in Figure 4. The x- 
axis depicts time, and the two horizontal lines depict a 
regular IO and an IO with JIT-seek, respectively. With 
JIT-seek, the read command for an IO operation is de- 
layed and issued just-in-time so that the seek operation 
takes the disk head directly to the destination block, 
without incurring any rotational delay at the destination 
track. Hence, data transfer immediately follows the seek 
operation. The available rotational slack, before issu- 
ing the JIT-seek command, is now preemptible. We can 
make two key observations about the JIT-seek method. 
First, an accurate JIT-seek operation reduces the T;o4 
component of the waiting time without any loss in per- 
formance. Second, and perhaps more significantly, the 
ongoing IO request can be serviced as much as possible, 
or even completely, if sufficient slack is available before 
the JIT-seek operation for a higher-priority request. 


The pre-seek slack made available due to the JIT-seek 
operation can be used in three possible ways: 


e The pree-seek slack can be simply left unused. In 
this case, a higher-priority request arriving during 
the slack time can be serviced immediately. 


e The slack can be used to perform additional data 
transfers. Operating systems can perform data 
prefetching for the current IO beyond the necessary 
data transfer. We refer to it as free prefetching [13]. 
Chunking is used for the prefetched data, to reduce 
the waiting time of a higher-priority request. Free 
prefetching can increase the disk throughput. We 
must point out, however, that free prefetching is 
useful only for sequential data streams where the 
prefetched data will be consumed within a short 
time. Operating systems can also perform another 
background request as proposed elsewhere [13, 16]. 


e The slack can be used to mask the overhead in- 
curred in performing seek-splitting, which we shall 
discuss next. 


3.3 Seek Splitting: Preempting ‘Toc. 


The seek delay (T’scex) becomes the dominant compo- 
nent when the Tiransfer and J;o, Components are re- 
duced drastically. A full stroke of the disk arm may re- 
quire as much as 20 ms in current-day disk drives. It 
may then be necessary toreduce the T',..% component to 
further reduce the waiting time. 


Definition 3.3: Seek-splitting breaks a long, non- 
preemptible seek of the disk arm into multiple smaller 
sub-seeks. 
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3.1.1 The Method 


To perform chunking, the system must decide on the 
chunk size. Semi-preemptible IO chooses the minimum 
chunk size for which the disk throughput is optimal 
and the CPU overhead acceptable. Surprisingly, large 
chunk sizes can also suffer from throughput degradation 
due to the sub-optimal implementation of disk firmware 
(Section 3.4). Consequently, Semi-preemptible IO may 
achieve even better disk throughput than the traditional 
method where an IO request is serviced using a single 
disk command. 


In order to perform chunking efficiently, Semi- 
preemptible IO relies on the existence of a read cache 
and a write buffer on the disk. It uses disk profiling to 
find the optimal chunk size. We now present the chunk- 
ing for read and write IO requests separately. 


3.1.2 The Read Case 


Disk drives are optimized for sequential access, and they 
continue prefetching data into the disk cache even after 
a read operation is completed [17]. Chunking for a read 
IO requests is illustrated in Figure 2. The x-axis shows 
time, and the two horizontal time lines depict the activity 
on the IO bus and the disk head, respectively. Employ- 
ing chunking, a large Tt,ransfer iS divided into smaller 
chunk transfers issued in succession. The first read com- 
mand issued on the IO bus is for the first chunk. Due to 
the prefetching mechanism, all chunk transfers follow- 
ing the first one are serviced from the disk cache rather 
than the disk media. Thus, the data transfers on the IO 
bus (the small dark bars shown on the IO bus line in 
the figure) and the data transfer into the disk cache (the 
dark shaded bar on the disk-head line in the figure) occur 
concurrently. The disk head continuously transfers data 
after the first read command, thereby fully utilizing the 
disk throughput. 
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Figure 2: Virtual preemption of the data transfer. 


Figure 3 illustrates the effect of the chunk size on the 
disk throughput using a mock disk. The optimal chunk 
size lies between a and b. A smaller chunk size reduces 
the waiting time for a higher-priority request. Hence, 
Semi-preemptible IO uses a chunk size close to but larger 


than a. For chunk sizes smaller than a, due to the over- 
head associated with issuing a disk command, the IO 
bus is a bottleneck. Point 6 in Figure 3 denotes the point 
beyond which the performance of the cache may be sub- 
optimal’. 
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Figure 3: Effect of chunk size on disk throughput. 


3.1.3 The Write Case 


Semi-preemptible IO performs chunking for write IOs 
similarly to chunking for read requests. However, the 
implications of chunking in the write case are different. 
When a write IO is performed, the disk command can 
complete as soon as all the data is transferred to the disk 
write buffer*. As soon as the write command is com- 
pleted, the operating system can issue a disk command 
to service a higher-priority IO. However, the disk may 
choose to schedule a write-back operation for disk write 
buffers before servicing a new disk command.We refer 
to this delay as the external waiting time. Since the disk 
can buffer multiple write requests, the write-back opera- 
tion can include multiple disk seeks. Consequently, the 
waiting time for a higher-priority request can be substan- 
tially increased when the disk services write IOs. 


In order to increase preemptibility of write requests, we 
must take into consideration the external waiting time 
for write IO requests. External waiting can be reduced 
to zero by disabling write buffering. However, in the ab- 
sence of write buffering, chunking would severely de- 
grade disk performance. The disk would suffer from 
an overhead of one disk rotation after performing an IO 
for each chunk. To remedy external waiting, our proto- 
type forces the disk to write only the last chunk of the 
write IO to disk media by setting force-unit-access flag 


>We have not fully investigated the reasons for sub-optimal disk 
performance and it is the subject of our future work. 

4\f the size of the write IO is larger than the size of the write buffer, 
then the disk signals the end of the IO as soon as the excess amount 
of data (which cannot be fitted into the disk buffer) has been written to 
the disk media. 
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e The waiting time is the time between the arrival of a 
higher-priority IO request and the moment the disk 
Starts servicing it. 
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Figure 1: Timing diagram for a disk read request. 


In order to understand the magnitude of the waiting time, 
let us consider a typical read IO request, depicted in Fig- 
ure 1. The disk first performs a seek to the destination 
cylinder requiring Tec time. Then, the disk must wait 
for a rotational delay, denoted by T,,;, so that the target 
disk block comes under the disk arm. The final stage 
is the data transfer stage, requiring a time of Ttrans fer, 
when the data is read from the disk media to the disk 
buffer. This data is simultaneously transferred over the 
IO bus to the system memory. 


For a typical commodity system, once a disk command 
is issued on the IO bus, it cannot be stopped. Tradition- 
ally, an IO request is serviced using a single disk com- 
mand. Consequently, the operating system must wait un- 
til the ongoing IO is completed before it can service the 
next IO request on the same disk. Let us assume that a 
higher-priority request may arrive at any time during the 
execution of an ongoing IO request with equal probabil- 
ity. The waiting time for the higher-priority request can 
be as long as the duration of the ongoing IO. The ex- 
pected waiting time of a higher-priority IO request can 
then be expressed in terms of seek time, rotational delay, 
and data transfer time required for ongoing IO request 
as 


1 
E( Pinang) = 3 Eseek a Prot 25 Tanepen): (1) 


Let V; be the sequence of fine-grained disk commands 
we use to service an IO request. Let the time required to 
execute disk-command V; be 7;. Let T;4;- be the dura- 
tion of time during the servicing of the IO request, when 
the disk is idle (1.e., no disk command is issued). Using 
the above assumption that the higher-priority request can 
arrive at any time with equal probability, the probability 
that it will arrive during the execution of the i" com- 
mand V; can be expressed as p; = oT ge ‘7, Finally, 
the expected waiting time of a higher-priority request in 
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In the remainder of this section, we present 1) chunk- 
ing, which divides Tiransfer (Section 3.1); 2) just-in- 
time seek, which enables 7,,; preemption (Section 3.2); 
and 3) seek splitting, which divides Tee, (Section 3.3). 
In addition, we present our disk profiler, Diskbench, and 
summarize all the disk parameters required for the im- 
plementation of Semi-preemptible IO (Section 3.4). 


3.1 Chunking: Preempting ‘T transfer 


The data transfer component (Tirans fer) in disk IOs can 
be large. For example, the current maximum disk IO 
size used by Linux and FreeBSD is 128 kB, and it can be 
larger for some specialized video-on-demand systems”. 
To make the Jtransfer Component preemptible, Semi- 
preemptible 10 uses chunking. 


Definition 3.1: Chunking is a method for splitting the 
data transfer component of an JO request into multi- 
ple smaller chunk transfers. The chunk transfers are 
serviced using separate disk commands, issued sequen- 
tially. 


Benefits: Chunking reduces the transfer component of 
Twaiting- A higher-priority request can be serviced af- 
ter a chunk transfer is completed instead of after the en- 
tire IO is completed. For example, suppose a 500 kB 
IO request requires a Ttrans fer Of 25 ms at a transfer 
rate of 20 MBps. Using a chunk size of 20 kB, the ex- 
pected waiting time for a higher-priority request is re- 
duced from 12.5 ms to 0.5 ms. 


Overhead: For small chunk sizes, the IO bus can be- 
come a performance bottleneck due to the overhead of 
issuing a large number of disk commands. As a re- 
sult, the disk throughput degrades. Issuing multiple 
disk commands instead of a single one also increases 
the CPU overhead for performing IO. However, for the 
range of chunk sizes, the disk throughput using chunk- 
ing is optimal with negligible CPU overhead. 


These values are likely to vary in the future. Semi-preemptible IO 
provides a technique that does not deter disk preemptibility with the 
increased IO sizes. 
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reduce the waiting time for a higher-priority request 
at little or no extra cost. 


e We show that making write IOs preemptible is not 
as straightforward as it is for read IOs. We propose 
one possible solution for making them preemptible. 


e We present a feasible path to implement Semi- 
preemptible IO. We explain how the implementa- 
tion is made possible through use of a detailed disk 
profiling tool. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows: Section 2 
presents related research. Section 3 introduces Semi- 
preemptible IO and describes its three components. In 
Section 4, we evaluate our prototype. In Section 5, we 
make concluding remarks and suggest directions for fu- 
ture work. 


2 Related Work 


Before the pioneering work of [4, 14], it was as- 
sumed that the nature of disk IOs was inherently non- 
preemptible. In [4], the authors proposed breaking up 
a large IO into multiple smaller chunks to reduce the 
data transfer component (Ti;ans fer) Of the waiting time 
(Twaiting) for higher-priority requests. A minimum 
chunk size of one track was proposed. In this paper, 
we improve upon the conceptual model of [4] in three 
respects: 1) in addition to enabling preemption of the 
data transfer component, we show how to enable pre- 
emption of 77... and T¢¢, components; 2) we improve 
upon the bounds for zero-overhead preemptibility; and 
3) we show that making write IOs preemptible is not as 
straightforward as it is for read IOs, but we propose one 
possible solution. 


Weissel et al. [24] recently proposed Cooperative I/O, 
a novel IO semantics aimed to reduce the power con- 
sumption of storage subsystem by enabling applications 
to provide more information to OS scheduler. Similarly, 
in this paper we propose an IO abstraction to enable pre- 
emptive disk scheduling. 


Semi-preemptible IO uses a just-in-time seek (JIT-seek) 
technique to make the rotational delay preemptible. JIT- 
seek cait also be used to mask the rotational delay 
with useful data prefetching. In order to implement 
both methods, our system relies on accurate disk pro- 
filing [1, 7, 18, 22, 25). Rotatronal delay masking 
has been proposed in multiple forms. In [8, 26], the 
authors present rotational-latency-sensitive schedulers, 


which consider the rotational position of the disk arm 
to make better scheduling decisions. In [13, 16, 12], the 
authors present freeblock scheduling, wherein the disk 
arm services background jobs using the rotational delay 
between foreground jobs. In [19], Seagate uses a vari- 
ant of just-in-time seek in some of its disk drives to re- 
duce power consumption and noise. Semi-preemptible 
IO uses similar techniques for a different goal—to make 
rotational delays preemptible. 


There is a large body of literature proposing IO schedul- 
ing policies for multimedia and real-time systems that 
improve disk response time [3, 20, 21, 23]. Semi- 
preemptible IO is orthogonal to these contributions. We 
believe that the existing methods can benefit from using 
preemptible IO to improve schedulability and further de- 
crease response time for higher-priority requests. For in- 
stance, to model real-time disk IOs, one can draw from 
real-time CPU scheduling theory. In [14], the authors 
adapt the Earliest Deadline First (EDF) algorithm from 
CPU scheduling to disk IO scheduling. Since EDF is 
a preemptive scheduling algorithm, a higher-priority re- 
quest must be able to preempt a lower-priority request. 
However, an ongoing disk request cannot be preempted 
instantaneously. Applying such classical real-time CPU 
scheduling theory is simplified if the preemption gran- 
ularity is independent of system variables like IO sizes. 
Semi-preemptible IO provides such an ability. 


3 Semi-preemptible IO 


Before introducing the concept of Semi-preemptible IO, 
we first define some terms which we will use through- 
out the rest of this paper. Then, we propose an abstrac- 
tion for disk IO, which enables preemption of IO re- 
quests. Finally, we present our disk profiler and the disk 
parameters required for the implementation of Semi- 
preemptible IO. 


Definitions: 


e A logical disk block is the smallest unit of data that 
can be accessed on a disk drive (typically 512 B). 
Each logical block resides at a physical disk loca- 
tion, depicted by a physical address (cylinder, track, 
sector). 


e A disk command is a non-preemptible request is- 
sued to the disk over the IO bus (e.g., the read, 
write, seek, and interrogative commands). 


An I/O request is a request for read or write access 
to a sequential set of logical disk blocks. 
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thus separates the preemptibility fromthe size and dura- 
tion of the operating system’s IO requests. 


Semi-preemptible IO maps each IO request into mul- 
tiple fast-executing disk commands using three meth- 
ods. Each method addresses the reduction of one of 
the possible components of the waiting time—ongoing 
IO’s transfer time (Thransfer), rotational delay (T;o2), 
and seek time (Tee). 


e Chunking Tt-ansfer- A large IO transfer is divided 
into a number of small chunk transfers, and pre- 
emption is made possible between the small trans- 
fers. If the IO is not preempted between the chunk 
transfers, chunking does not incur any overhead. 
This is due to the prefetching mechanism in current 
disk drives (Section 3.1). 

e Preempting T,o¢. By performing just-in-time 

(JIT) seek for servicing an IO request, the rotational 

delay at the destination track is virtually elimi- 

nated. The pre-seek slack time thus obtained is pre- 
emptible. This slack can also be used to perform 
prefetching for the ongoing IO request, or/and to 

perform seek splitting (Section 3.2). 

Splitting Tseex. Semi-preemptible IO can split a 

long seek into sub-seeks, and permits a preemption 

between two sub-seeks (Section 3.3). 


The following example illustrates how Semi-preemptible 
/O can reduce the waiting time for higher-priority IOs 
(and hence improve the preemptibility of disk access). 


1.1 Illustrative Example 


Suppose a 500 kB read-request has to seek 20, 000 cylin- 
ders requiring T,-¢, of 14 ms, must wait for a T,.; of 7 
ms, and requires Tt,-ansfer Of 25 ms at a transfer rate of 
20 MBps. The expected waiting time, E(Twaiting), for 
a higher-priority request arriving during the execution of 
this request, ts 23 ms, while the maximum waiting time 
is 46 ms (please refer to Section 3 for equations). Semi- 
preemptible IO can reduce the waiting time by perform- 
ing the following operations. 


It first predicts both the seek time and rotational delay. 
Since the predicted seek time is long (Tce, = 14 ms), 
it decides to split the seek operation into two sub-seeks, 
each of 10, 000 cylinders, requiring 7)... = 9 ms each. 
This seek splitting does not cause extra overhead in this 
case because the T;.,4 = 7 can mask the 4 ms increased 
total seek time (2 x 7... — Tseck = 2 x 9 — 14 = 4). 
The rotational delay is now Ty, = Trot — (2 x Tee, — 
Tee) 3 ms: 
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With this knowledge, the disk driver waits for 3 ms 
before performing a JIT-seek. This JIT-seek method 
makes T’.,, preemptible, since no disk operation is be- 
ing performed. The disk then performs the two sub-seek 
disk commands, and then 25 successive read commands, 
each of size 20 kB, requiring 1 ms each. A higher- 
priority IO request could be serviced immediately after 
each disk-command. Semi-preemptible IO thus enables 
preemption of an originally non-preemptible read IO re- 
quest. Now, during the service of this IO, we have two 


scenarios: 


e No higher-priority IO arrives. In this case, the 
disk does not incur additional overhead for trans- 
ferring data due to disk prefetching (discussed in 
Sections 3.1 and 3.4). (If Z;-,, cannot mask seek- 
splitting, the system can also choose not to perform 
seek-splitting.) 


e A higher-priority IO arrives. In this case, the 
maximum waiting time for the higher-priority re- 
quest is now a mere 9 ms, if it arrives during one of 
the two seek disk commands. However, if the on- 
going request is at the stage of transferring data, the 
longest stall for the higher-priority request is just 1 
ms. The expected value for waiting time is only 


2 2 ; ; 5 
5 Stes, = 2.03 ms, a significant reduction 
from 23 ms (refer to Section 3 for details). 


This example shows that Semi-preemptible IO substan- 
tially reduces the expected waiting time and hence in- 
creases the preemptibility of disk access. However, if 
an IO request is preempted to service a higher-priority 
request, an extra seek operation may be required to re- 
sume service for the preempted IO. The distinction be- 
tween JO preemptibility and IO preemption is an im- 
portant one. Preemptibility enables preemption, but in- 
curs little overhead itself. Preemption will always incur 
overhead, but it will reduce the service time for higher- 
priority requests. Preemptibility provides the system 
with the choice of trading throughput for short response 
time when such a tradeoff is desirable. We explore the 
effects of IO preemption further, in Section 4.3. 


1.2 Contributions 


In summary, the contributions of this paper are as fol- 
lows: 


e We introduce Semi-preemptible IO, which abstracts 
both read and write IO requests so as to make them 
preemptible. As a result, system can substantially 
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Abstract 


Allowing higher-priority requests to preempt ongoing 
disk IOs is of particular benefit to delay-sensitive mul- 
timedia and real-time systems. In this paper we propose 
Semi-preemptible IO, which divides an IO request into 
small temporal units of disk commands to enable pre- 
emptible disk access. We present main design strate- 
gies to allow preemption of each component of a disk 
access—seek, rotation, and data transfer. We analyze the 
performance and describe implementation challenges. 
Our evaluation shows that Semi-preemptible IO can sub- 
stantially reduce IO waiting time with little loss in disk 
throughput. For example, expected waiting time for disk 
IOs in a video streaming system is reduced 2.1 times 
with the throughput loss of less than 6 percent. 


1 Introduction 


Traditionally, disk IOs have been thought of as non- 
preemptible operations. Once initiated, they cannot be 
stopped until completed. Over the years, operating sys- 
tem designers have learned to live with this restriction. 
However, non-preemptible IOs can be a stumbling block 
for applications that require short response time. In 
this paper, we propose methods to make disk IOs semi- 
preemptible, thus providing the operating system a finer 
level of control over the disk-drive. 


Preemptible disk access is desirable in certain settings. 
One such domain is that of real-time disk schedul- 
ing. Real-time scheduling theoreticians have developed 
schedulability tests (the test of whether a task set is 
schedulable such that all deadlines are met) in various 
settings [9, 10, 11]. In real-time scheduling theory, 
blocking, or priority inversion, is defined as the time 
spent when a higher-priority task is prevented from run- 
ning due to the non-preemptibility of a low-priority task. 
Blocking degrades schedulability of real-time tasks and 


ln this paper, we refer to blocking as the waiting time. 


raju@cs.ucsb.edu 


echang@ece.ucsb.edu 


is thus undesirable. Making disk IOs preemptible would 
reduce blocking and improve the schedulability of real- 
time disk IOs. 


Another domain where preemptible disk access is essen- 
tial is that of interactive multimedia such as video, au- 
dio, and interactive virtual reality. Because of the large 
amount of memory required by these media data, they 
are stored on disks and are retrieved into main memory 
only when needed. For interactive multimedia applica- 
tions that require short response time, a disk IO request 
must be serviced promptly. For example, in an immer- 
sive virtual world, the latency tolerance between a head 
movement and the rendering of the next scene (which 
may involve a disk IO to retrieve relevant media data) is 
around 15 milliseconds [2]. Such interactive IOs can be 
modeled as higher-priority IO requests. However, due 
to the typically large IO size and the non-preemptible 
nature of ongoing disk commands, even such higher- 
priority IO requests can be kept waiting for tens, if not 
hundreds, of milliseconds before being serviced by the 
disk. 


To reduce the response time for a higher-priority request, 
its waiting time must be reduced. The waiting time for 
an IO request is the amount of time it must wait, due 
to the non-preemptibility of the ongoing IO request, be- 
fore being serviced by the disk. The response time for 
the higher-priority request is then the sum of its waiting 
time and service time. The service time is the sum of the 
seek time, rotational delay, and data transfer time for an 
IO request. (The service time can be reduced by intelli- 
gent data placement [27] and scheduling policies [26]. 
However, our focus is on reducing the waiting time by 
increasing the preemptibility of disk access.) 


In this study, we explore Semi-preemptible IO (previ- 
ously called Virtual IO [5]), an abstraction for disk IO, 
which provides highly preemptible disk access (average 
preemptibility of the order of one millisecond) with little 
loss in disk throughput. Semi-preemptible IO breaks the 
components of an IO job into fine-grained physical disk- 
commands and enables IO preemption between them. It 
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stances of Facade in the same storage system could 
cooperate, in order to handle larger workloads that 
hit common back-end devices. We would also like 
to explore the implications of providing not only 
performance SLOs, but also availability/reliability 
guarantees, by dynamically changing the data lay- 
out in a way that 1s transparent to the client hosts. 
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Figure 9. Fagade overhead. 


commercial disk arrays, show that Facade meets 
SLOs with a very high probability while making ef- 
ficient use of the storage resources. Facade can sig- 
nificantly reduce the hardware resources required 
to support a combination of workloads with tight 
latency requirements. Facade is capable of sup- 
porting workloads with performance requirements 
that change over time and it can handle as stringent 
an SLO as the underlying device can support. The 
performance penalty introduced by the additional 
processing layer is also negligible, and far out- 
weighed by the resulting advantages. We believe 
that fully-adaptive storage virtualization appliances 
such as Facade should play a fundamental role in 
storage system design; not only does Facade pro- 
vide fine-grain QoS enforcement, but it also adapts 
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Figure 10. Latency and throughput for 
Openmail trace on VA7100 LU, VA 7100 LU 
with one disk failed, and Fagade VSD on 
FC-60 with one disk failed. 


very quickly to changes in the workload, and is not 
strongly dependent on accurate workload character- 
izations or storage device models in order to func- 
tion. 


This work has postulated the existence of an ad- 
mission control component. In future work, we 
hope to demonstrate the use of Fagade to facili- 
tate an adaptive admission control mechanism. An- 
other potential extension for this work 1s to allow 
each client application to specify an elasticity co- 
efficient (6] (1.e., a measure of how tolerant it 1s to 
deviations from the SLO) and exploit that flexibil- 
ity in the controller algorithm. Also, multiple in- 
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target without Facade and only 4 disks with Facade. 


load need not bear the entire brunt of the disk fail- 
ure: instead, the effect can be reduced by spread- 
ing the performance loss over several workloads or 
shifted to workloads that can better tolerate the im- 
pact. Additionally, if the throughput of the shared 
disks is not completely used in normal mode then 
the impact of the failure can be reduced yet farther. 
We demonstrate this in the following experiment. 


We measured the throughput and latency of re- 
playing an Openmail trace in four configurations: 
(1) on a VA-7100 LU (without Facade control); (2) 
on a VA-7100 LU with one disk failed; (3) simulta- 
neously, with small time offsets, on 2 Facade VSDs 
on an FC-60, each configured with SLOs to match 
the performance characteristics of a VA-7100 LU; 
and (4) in the same configuration as (3), but with 
one disk failed on the FC-60. On the FC-60 config- 
urations, there 1s an additional background load of 
450 IOs/sec with no latency requirement. 


Figure 10 shows time plots of latency and 
throughput for one trace-replay for configurations 
(1), (2) and (4). The VA-7100 LU plot serves as 
a baseline for comparison and as the SLO for the 
Facade plot. For the uncontrolled VA-7100 LU, 
the latency increases by two orders of magnitude 
when a disk fails, and the throughput drops by 
more than one order of magnitude compared with 
the normal-mode VA-7100 baseline. We have not 
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shown plots for the Facade VSD on the FC-60 in 
normal mode (configuration 3) to avoid cluttering 
the figures; however, these would show a perfor- 
mance similar to the normal-mode VA-7100. The 
plots for the Fagade VSD on the FC-60 with one 
failed disk also show a performance almost identi- 
cal to the VA-7100 normal mode performance. The 
effects of the disk failure are entirely absorbed by 
the background workload (not shown), which suf- 
fers a 10% drop in throughput compared with the 
normal-mode FC-60 operation. 

We have demonstrated in Section 4.1 that Facade 
faithfully matches the specified SLO when the ar- 
ray it 1s running on 1s operating normally. This ex- 
periment shows further that, if possible, the SLO 
will be matched also in degraded mode. 


5 Conclusions and future work 


Traditional solutions to the problem of providing 
guaranteed performance to independent, competing 
clients are either inaccurate or substantially more 
expensive than necessary. By virtue of its fine-grain 
monitoring and decision-making, Facade is able to 
use resources much more efficiently, and to balance 
the load among multiple back-end devices while 
satisfying the performance requirements of many 
different client applications. Our experiments, run 
on a representative mid-range storage system with 
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increasing numbers of disks, starting with 3 disks, 
until the latency target was met, with and without 
the use of Facade. 


Figure 8 shows time plots of latency for VSD1 
both with and without Facade. This figure shows 
that without Facade, 8 disks are required to fully 
meet the latency targets. With 7 disks the targets 
are missed by 10-20% and with 6 disks the latencies 
are almost double the target values. 

Using Facade, considerably fewer resources are 
required to meet the target latencies. With only 3 








disks Facade is usually able to meet the latency re- 
quirement; however, when a burst of requests starts, 
there is a latency spike similar to those seen 1n Sec- 
tion 4.4, due to the time required for draining the 
device queue. With 4 disks, there are sufficient re- 
sources in the system to drain the queue quickly, 
and the latency spikes disappear. Using Facade, the 
SLO latency can be met with 50% fewer resources. 


4.6 Facade overhead 


Since Facade adds an additional control layer be- 
tween the application and the storage device that 
modulates the queue depth at the storage device, it 
is possible that there is some loss of efficiency at the 
storage device. We measure the Facade overhead in 
this experiment. 

For this experiment, we emulated a VA-7100 LU 
on itself, as follows. We measured the mean latency 
for reads and writes for a VA-7100 LU over a range 
of offered loads, and used this curve as an SLO. We 
formed a Facade VSD using this SLO and the same 
LU as the underlying device. We then replayed an 
Openmail trace against this VSD and (separately) 
directly against the underlying VA-7100 LU, mea- 
suring the throughput and latency over time for 
both. (A real trace was used for this test because 
the SLO was formed from measurements based on 
synthetic workloads.) Since the only difference be- 
tween the two cases is the use of a Facade layer, the 
overhead due to Facade should appear as a loss of 
performance for the VSD run as compared to the 
run against the VA-7100 LU. Figure 9 shows the 
time plots of latency and throughput for both cases. 
It is clear that the performance of the LU under 
this workload is mostly unaffected by adding the 
Facade layer: overall, adding the Facade layer left 
throughput unchanged, and increased the average 
latency by less than 2%. We conclude that Facade 
adds a negligible overhead. 


4.7 Performance under failure 


When workloads are segregated on separate 
disk-groups in order to provide performance 1sola- 
tion, the impact of a disk failure on a workload can 
be dramatic. When multiple workloads are consol- 
idated onto a shared group of disks, a single work- 
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burst of requests begins. The spike subsides quickly 
— within one time window. The spike occurs be- 
cause Facade builds up a large device queue when 
VSD1 1s off, in order to maximize the throughput 
of VSD2. When VSDI1 comes on, the controller 
quickly reduces the device queue target, but it takes 
some time for the device queue to drain sufficiently 
that the VSD1 SLO latency target can be met. 
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4.5 Resource utilization 


To test how efficiently Facade uses resources, we 
measured the size of the array required to support 
a workload, with and without Facade. We used the 
same workloads as in the first performance isola- 
tion experiment: VSD1, a synthetic workload of 
200 IOs/sec, repeatedly on for 5 seconds and off 
for 5 seconds, with a latency target of 50ms when 
on, and VSD2, which requests 500 IOs/sec with a 
latency bound of 4000ms. We run two workloads 
together against a series of FC-60 RAIDS LUs with 
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Figure 5. Performance isolation experiment 2. 
Latencies for VSD3 have been dropped from Figure 5(b) for clarity. 


10 seconds, and then is off for 20 seconds; when 
on, it has a latency requirement of 20ms. VSD2 
is a greedy workload (representing, for example, 
a backup); it has no specific latency requirement 
but will read data as quickly as possible. Figure 
7 shows time plots of latency and throughput for 
VSD1 and VSD2 for two cases: (1) baseline: VSD 1 
and VSD2 each on a separate FC-60 LU and (2) 
VSD 1 and VSD2 with their data striped across both 
LUs, using Fagade. Our results show that when 


VSD1 and VSD2 run on separate LUs, VSD2 re- 
ceives a steady throughput of approximately 847 
IOs/sec. When VSD1 and VSD2 use both LUs 
under Facade, the throughput received by VSD2 
is more variable, generally ranging between 450- 
1500 IOs/sec; however, the average throughput 1s 
1146 IOs/sec, substantially higher than the through- 
put using separate LUs. VSD1 receives its required 
throughput and SLO latency in both cases; how- 
ever, there is a spike in the latency whenever a 
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Figure 4. Performance isolation experiment 1. 


LU can support for that workload. We use this to 
test how stringent an SLO Facade can support. We 
measured the latencies at various IO rates on an oth- 
erwise unloaded FC-60 LU using our standard syn- 
thetic workload. We used this latency-throughput 
curve as the SLO for a Facade VSD, VSD0O, running 
on the FC-60 LU; this should be the most stringent 
SLO the FC-60 LU can support for this workload. 
The workload for VSDO has a gradually increas- 
ing IO rate. We also added a greedy workload with 
no specific latency requirement, VSD 1, that issues 
IOs as quickly as possible to add load to the LU. 
More precisely, VSD1 is a synchronous (closed) 
workload with 2000 outstanding IOs (4KB random 
reads) and zero think-time. 


Figure 6 shows the measured latency and 
throughput for VSDO and VSD1. VSD0 tracks 
quite faithfully the SLO, which 1s the performance 
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of the workload on a dedicated array and VSD1 1s 
completely starved out after 80 seconds. This in- 
dicates that Facade can support the most stringent 
SLO that the underlying device can support. 


4.4 Multiplexing 


While performance isolation can be provided 
conventionally to workloads by segregating their 
data on LUs residing on separate hardware compo- 
nents, there can be an overall loss of performance as 
a result. (Equivalently, it may be necessary to over- 
provision the storage for each workload in order to 
meet performance requirements.) We show in this 
experiment that combining workloads on the same 
hardware using Facade can provide substantially 
better performance than segregating the workloads. 

There are two workloads: VSD1 is a bursty 
workload that repeatedly requests 300 IOs/sec for 
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quest rate, but no latency requirement. Figure 3 
is a throughput-latency plot showing the measured 
latency of each throughput range for the Facade 
VSD and the target based on the SLO. As the graph 
shows, the Facade VSD latency remains slightly 
lower than the latency bound in the SLO. 


4.2 Performance isolation 


An essential property that Facade should satisfy 
is performance isolation: workloads on different 
VSDs should not interfere with each other. In par- 
ticular, the performance of the workload on one 
Facade VSD should not be fall below its SLO due to 
bursts in the load on another Facade VSD sharing 
the same physical hardware. We verify here how 
well our implementation provides this property. 

Figure 4 shows time-plots of latency and 
throughput for two Facade VSDs, both using same 
FC-60 LU as a back-end device. VSD1 has a bursty 
workload: 200 IOs/sec, repeatedly on for 5 sec- 
onds and off for 5 seconds. VSDI also has a rela- 
tively tight latency bound of 50ms: the correspond- 
ing SLO is (200IOs/sec, 50ms,50ms)). VSD2 has 
a stable workload of 500 IOs/sec, but a much looser 
latency requirement of 4000ms; the correspond- 
ing SLO is ((SO0IOs/sec,4000ms, 4000ms)). Both 
workloads are 4KB IOs, 67% reads and 33% writes. 

The latency time-plot shows that VSD1 receives 
the latency it requires—while on, its average la- 
tency 1s approximately 50ms. The latency and 
throughput seen by VSD2 varies to comply with 
the requirements of VSD1; however, the require- 
ments of the VSD2 SLO are also met. In particu- 
lar, the latency provided by VSD2 1s affected at ap- 
proximately the same rate of change when a burst 
begins (increasing) and when it ends (decreasing). 
This 1s because the bursty workload has the more 
stringent latency requirement, so requests for the 
other workload are delayed in Facade, and spread 
evenly over a longer period of time; in fact, some 
VSD2 requests are delayed almost until the follow- 
ing burst starts. For VSD2, throughput varies be- 
tween 300 and 800 IOs/sec, and the latency goes as 
high as 2000ms. When the same workloads are run 
on the FC-60 LU without Facade control, they are 
clearly not isolated from one another, as shown in 
Figure 4(a). The latency for VSDI1 exceeds its SLO 


Workload | Without Facade 


With Facade 
42 ms 
43 ms 
3922 ms 





Table 1. Performance isolation experiment 
2: Standard deviation of latency 


latency (5Oms) regularly. 

Figure 5 shows an experiment with a more com- 
plex set of workloads. In this case we have three 
workloads, VSD1, VSD2, and VSD3. VSDI1 1s a 
workload running for 30s on, 10s off at 50 IO/s with 
a latency target of SSms. VSD2 1s a workload runs 
for 10s at 75 IO/s, 10s at 25 IO/s, 10s at 75 IO/s and 
then off for 10s. When VSD2 1s issuing 25 IO/s its 
latency target 1s 30ms when it 1s issuing 50 IO/s its 
latency target is 60ms. VSD3 issues requests con- 
tinuously and has a high latency target of 2000ms. 
Even with this complex set of workloads, where the 
SLO latency target of VSD1 1s sometimes higher 
and sometimes lower than that of VSD2, Facade is 
able to track and meet all latency targets. With- 
out Facade control, the latencies for VSD1, VSD2 
and VSD3 are always similar and both VSD1 and 
VSD2 regularly miss their latency targets. 

For this experiment, we also measured the stan- 
dard deviation of latency, shown in Table 1. The 
standard deviation of latency for VSD1 and VSD2, 
the workloads with tight latency requirements, 
dropped by a factor of 1.67 — —1.78 when Facade 
control was used; the standard deviation of the 
greedy workload VSD3 increased much. This is 
consistent with what one would expect intuitively: 
since Facade controls the latencies that the work- 
loads receive, workloads with low latency require- 
ments see latencies close to their requirement, and 
therefore a lower variance. Workloads with a high 
latency tolerance see sometimes low and some- 
times high latencies, depending on load, and thus 
a higher variance. 


4.3 Maximum SLO 


The performance of a workload running on a 
dedicated LU gives an upper bound on the SLO that 
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to allow for greater throughput. Formally, this is a 
non-linear feedback controller implemented by the 
following equations: Suppose the measured aver- 
age IO latency for workload W, is L(W,), the max- 
imum queue depth achieved in the last control pe- 
riod 1s Qnax and the previous target device queue 
depth is Qj:a. Then, the new queue depth target 
Qnew 1S computed as follows: 








latencyTarget(W, 
BE o= mm lero arget(W,) 
k L(Wx) 
E- Qota ifE< 1, 
Qrew = (1 ate €) Qoid else tOinax = Qold, 
Qoid otherwise. 


Here, € 1s a small positive value; we use € = 0.1. 
The intial queue depth is set to 200 entries. 


4 Experimental evaluation 


We empirically validated the accuracy, stabil- 
ity and efficiency of our techniques for providing 
virtual stores with QoS guarantees through exper- 
iments on two modem commercial arrays. The 
FC-60 [12] used in our experiments is a mid- 
range array with 30 Seagate Cheetah ST118202LC 
disks (10,000rpm, 18.21GB each), and two con- 
trollers with 256MB of NVRAM cache in each. We 
set up a RAIDS Logical Unit (LU) using 6 disks 
on this array. The VA-7100 [15] is a small ar- 
ray with 10 Seagate Cheetah ST318451FC disks 
(15000rpm, 18.35GB each) and two controllers 
each with 256MB of NVRAM cache. We config- 
ured two AutoRAID [25] LUs on this. Each array 
is connected to an HP 9000-N4000 server through 
a Brocade Silkworm 2800 switch using two Fi- 
breChannel links. 

Weemployed both synthetic and trace workloads 
in this evaluation, using the Buttress workload gen- 
erator, which can produce synthetic workloads and 
replay traces. We used synthetic traces consisting 
of 67% reads and 33% writes, distributed randomly 
over the LU; the I/O rates are described with the 
experiments and the workloads were asynchronous 
(open) except where specified. The trace work- 
load is an I/O trace from a production OpenMail 
email server [13]. For each workload execution, 
we collected traces of I/O activity at the device 
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driver level, including I/O submission and comple- 
tion times, read/write characteristics, size and log- 
ical address information. These traces were then 
analyzed to provide throughput, latency and other 
statistics. 

We implemented Facade as a software layer be- 
tween Buttress and the device driver. A Virtual 
Storage Device (VSD) 1s a virtual LU provided by 
the Facade layer. It has an associated Service Level 
Objective (SLO) and stores its data on a real (phys- 
ical) LU. One or more VSDs may use the same un- 
derlying real LU as a backend device. 

We now describe a series of experiments de- 
signed to test how well Facade meets its goals: to 
match the SLO, to provide performance isolation 
between workloads, to emulate LUs on a differ- 
ent disk array, and to operate without significantly 
reducing the overall efficiency of the underlying 
hardware. In each case, the SLO window size is 
1 second. 


4.1 SLO compliance 


This experiment tests how well Facade ensures 
compliance with a SLO. A Facade VSD was cre- 
ated on an FC-60 LU, with a specified SLO. We 
then ran a synthetic workload with 67% reads and 
33% writes, increasing the IO rate in increments 
of 50 [Os/sec against the VSD. There is an ad- 
ditional background workload with a high IO re- 
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components that determine when these requests are 
sent to the underlying storage device: an earliest 
deadline first (EDF) IO scheduler, a statistics mon- 
itor that collects I/O statistics, and a controller that 
periodically adjusts targets for device queue depth 
and workload latency. We describe these in order. 


IO scheduler 


Based on periodic input from the controller, the 
IO scheduler maintains a target queue depth value 
and per-workload latency targets, which it tries to 
meet using Earliest Deadline First (EDF) schedul- 
ing. The deadline for a request from work- 
load W, is arrivalTime(W,) + latencyTarget(W;), 
where arrivalTime(W,) is its arrival time and 
latencyTarget(W,) is a target supplied for Wi by 
the controller. The deadline for the workload Wj is 
the deadline of its oldest pending request. 

The scheduler polls the device queue depth and 
the input queues periodically (every 1ms in our im- 
plementation) and also upon IO completions. Re- 
quests are admitted to into the device queue in two 
cases. (1) If the device queue depth is now less 
than the current queue length target (supplied by 
the controller — see ahead), the scheduler repeat- 
edly picks the workload with the earliest deadline 
and sends the first request in its queue to the de- 
vice until the device queue depth target is met. (2) 
If the deadline for any workload is already past, 
the past-due requests from that workload are sched- 
uled even if this causes the queue depth target to 
be exceeded. Since the intent of controlling queue 
depth is to allow workloads with low latency re- 
quirements to satisfy their SLOs, it is not sensible 
to throttle these workloads: this rule allows newly- 
arrived low-latency workloads to be served even as 
the queue depth adapts. 


Statistics monitor 


The monitor receives IO arrivals and completions. 
It reports the completions to the IO scheduler, and 
also computes the average latency and read and 
write request arrival rates for active workloads ev- 
ery P seconds and reports them to the controller. 
This control period length P is a tuneable parame- 
ter; we used P = 0.05. 


Controller 


The controller periodically (every P seconds) ad- 
justs the target workload latencies and the target 
device queue length. The target workload laten- 
cies must be adjusted because, as the workload re- 
quest rates vary, Facade must give those requests a 
different latency based on the workload SLO. The 
device queue depth must also be adjusted to meet 
these varying workload requirements. The con- 
troller tries to keep the device queue as full as pos- 
sible while still meeting latency targets, since a full 
device queue improves device utilization and the 
throughput it can produce. However, long device 
queues usually mean long latencies; hence, when 
any workload demands a low latency, the controller 
reduces the target queue depth. Reducing the queue 
size ensures that there are not too many outstand- 
ing I/Os in the device queue when an I/O requiring 
low latency arrives. When it arrives, it will be the 
next one to be sent to the device, and it will exe- 
cute faster because the device has fewer outstand- 
ing I/Os. 

The controller uses the JO statistics it re- 
ceives from the monitor every P seconds to 
compute a new latency target based on the 
SLO for each workload as _ follows. For- 
mally: suppose the SLO for workload W, 1s 
((r1,¢71,¢W1), (r2,tr2,tW2),-+-5(%nj thn, tWn)) with a 
window w, and the fraction of reads reported is /,. 
Let ro = 0, nt 1 = ©, Ont. = (Way = ©. Then 


latencyTarget(W,) =trif, +twi(1 — f,) 
if r;_; < readRate(W,) + writeRate(W,) < rj. 


The controller also computes a (possibly) new 
target queue depth for the storage device, based 
on the IO latencies measured in the previous con- 
trol period and the current latency targets. If any 
workload has a new target latency lower than that 
measured in the previous control period, the queue 
depth target is reduced proportionately. On the 
other hand, if the new target latencies are all larger 
than those achieved in the previous control period, 
then the queue depth target can be increased. We 
check if the queue depth in the previous control pe- 
riod was in fact limited by the queue depth target; 
if so, we raise the new queue depth target slightly 
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Figure 1. Facade controller in a storage 
management system. 


formance isolation between dynamically varying 
workloads. 

Figure | shows the flow of information through 
the storage management system. Workload perfor- 
mance requirements, specified as an SLO, are given 
to the capacity planner (possibly by a system ad- 
ministrator). The capacity planner allocates stor- 
age on a storage device, possibly using models to 
determine if the device has adequate bandwidth to 
meet the requirements of the workload in addition 
to those already on it. It passes the allocation infor- 
mation and the SLO requirements to Facade. The 
workload sends I/O requests to Facade, which com- 
municates with the storage device to complete the 
requests. If Facade is unable to meet the SLO re- 
quirements, this is communicated to the capacity 
planner, possibly triggering a re-allocation. 

A workload SLO consists of a pair of curves 
specifying read and write latency as a function of 
the offered request rate, plus a time window length 
w. Average latency over a window should not 
exceed the weighted average of the specified la- 
tency bounds for the read/write mix and offered re- 
quest rate during the window. Formally, we repre- 
sent the two curves discretely as a vector of triples 
((r1,t71,tw1), (r2,tr2,tw2),---,(Taytn,tWwn)) where 
O<r,<...<7r,. We divide time into windows 
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Figure 2. Facade architecture. 


(epochs) of length w. For a workload with fraction 
of reads f,, the average latency over any time win- 
dow should not exceed f,tr; + (1 — f-)tw; if the of- 
fered request rate over the previous window is less 
than r;. This formula implies a latency bound of f7; 
for read only workloads, tw; for write-only work- 
loads, and a linear interpolation between the two 
bounds for mixed read/write workloads. By de- 
fault, we assume 7o = Oand rn4) = tryag1 =tWr41 = 
ceo; in Other words, there is no bound on the average 
latency if the offered load exceeds y,. For exam- 
ple, consider an application that generates up to 100 
transactions per second, each of which causes up to 
3 IOs. The transactions are required to complete 
in 10Oms on the average. In this case, one might 
require an average latency of no more than 33ms 
per IO so long as the IO rate is no more than 300 
IOs/sec, leading to the SLO ((300, 0.03, 0.03)). 


Facade structure 


Facade implements SLOs through a combination 
of real-time scheduling and feedback-based control 
of the storage device queue (see Figure 2). This 
control is based on very simple assumptions about 
the storage device: we assume only that reducing 
the length of the device queue reduces the latency 
at the device, and increasing the device queue may 
increase throughput. These properties are satisfied 
by most disks and disk arrays. 

Requests arriving at Facade are queued in per- 
workload input queues. Facade has three main 
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eralize to shared storage systems [24]: dropping 
SCSI packets to relieve congestion is not an op- 
tion, no traffic shapers exist within the system, the 
performance of storage devices is much more de- 
pendent on their current states than in the case of 
network components, and simple linear models are 
completely inadequate for performance prediction. 


Wilkes suggested the notion of a storage QoS 
controller that can be given per-workload perfor- 
mance targets and enforces these using perfor- 
mance monitoring, feedback based rate control and 
traffic shaping. 


Prior solutions have relied upon real-time 
scheduling techniques [11]. Work on multimedia 
servers [10] has primarily addressed the case in 
which multiple similar streams must be serviced; 
our version of the problem is more challenging, as 
we have to process an arbitrary mix of workloads, 
client hosts do not cooperate with our throttling 
scheme, and we cannot tolerate long startup de- 
lays when a workload arrives into the system. The 
YFQ disk scheduling algorithm [5] is an approxi- 
mate version of generalized processor sharing that 
allows applications to reserve a fixed proportion of 
a disk’s bandwidth. Sullivan used YFQ with lottery 
scheduling to manage disk resources in a frame- 
work that provides proportional share allocation to 
multiple resources [22]. While YFQ does isolate 
the performance offered to different applications, it 
does not support have the notion of per-stream av- 
erage latency bounds as Facade does. The Cello 
framework [21] arbitrates disk resources among a 
heterogeneous mix of clients. It depends on cor- 
rectly pigeonholing incoming requests into the a 
limited set of application classes (e.g., “throughput- 
intensive, best-effort’), on assigning the correct rel- 
ative priorities to each class, and on being able to 
compute accurate estimated service times at the de- 
vice. Facade is fully adaptive, can process a richer 
variety of clients, and does not depend on the exis- 
tence of accurate device models. 


The concept of storage virtualization, where 
strings of storage devices are logically coalesced, 
has existed for over two decades in the MVS main- 
frame operating system [8]. Modem operating sys- 
tems include some form of logical volume man- 
ager (e.g., HP-UX LVM [17]), which stripe fault- 


tolerant logical volumes over multiple physical de- 
vices. LVMs do not provide performance guar- 
antees and must be configured separately on each 
client host. A number of current commercial prod- 
ucts provide storage virtualization across storage 
devices in a storage area network, including SAN- 
symphony from DataCore Software [19], IPstore 
from FalconStor software [16] and the StorageApps 
sv3000 virtualization appliance [14]; none of them, 
however, provide performance guarantees for ap- 
plications. 

Automatic system design tools like Minerva [1] 
and Hippodrome [2] build systems that satisfy 
declarative, user-specified QoS requirements. They 
effectively minimize overprovisioning by taking 
into account workload correlations and detailed de- 
vice capabilities to design device configuration and 
data layouts. The whole storage system may be 
redesigned in every refinement iteration, and there 
typically is a substantial delay to migrate the data 
online. As a result, they adapt to changes much 
more slowly than Fagade. We view these tools 
as complementary to this work: Facade can han- 
dle short-term workload variations through adap- 
tive scheduling without migrating data, and possi- 
bly postpone the need for a heavyweight system re- 
design. 


3 Structure and components of Facade 


Facade is a dynamic storage controller for con- 
trolling multiple I/O streams going to a shared stor- 
age device, and to ensure that each of the I/O 
streams receives a performance specified by its 
service-level-objective (SLO). Facade is designed 
for use in a storage management system (see Figure 
1) with a separate capacity planning component. 
The capacity planner allocates storage for each 
workload on the storage device and ensures that 
the device has adequate capacity and bandwidth 
to meet the aggregate demands of the workloads 
assigned to it. This allocation may be changed 
periodically to meet changing workload require- 
ments and device configurations [2]; however, such 
reallocation occurs on a time scale of hours to 
weeks. Facade manages device resources in time 
scale of milliseconds, to enable SLO compliant per- 
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one SSP to another: for example, “My application 
runs well on an XP-1024 array; I want performance 
similar to this.” 


Traditional techniques for providing guarantees 
in the networking domain do not readily apply to 
storage, and adaptation at the application level is 
extremely rare [24]. The storage system is therefore 
left with the task of apportioning its resources with 
very little knowledge of the highly-variable work- 
loads, and subject to constraints implied by proto- 
cols originally designed to provide best-effort ser- 
vice. One approach commonly followed to ensure 
performance isolation is to overprovision to the 
point that performance is no longer an issue. The 
resulting system can easily be twice as expensive 
as a correctly-designed system [1, 20]—a substan- 
tial difference for hardware and management costs 
in the order of millions of dollars. Another alter- 
native is to assign separate physical resources (e.g., 
separate arrays) to different customers. This inflex- 
ible solution is impractical for a heterogeneous sys- 
tem that contains a time-evolving mix of newer and 
older devices, and makes it difficult to add capac- 
ity in arbitrary increments without extensive recon- 
figuration when customer requirements change. It 
can also cause overprovisioning by constraining the 
SSP to the design points of devices in the market: a 
given customer’s workload may use a large fraction 
of a disk array’s bandwidth, but only a small por- 
tion of its capacity. Besides, it does not solve the 
problem of resource allocation: the actual perfor- 
mance characteristics of real arrays are notoriously 
hard to model and predict. 


We propose to solve this problem by adding one 
level of virtualization between hosts and storage 
devices. Facade provides the abstraction of vir- 
tual stores with performance guarantees, by inter- 
cepting every I/O request from hosts and redirect- 
ing them to the back-end devices. Unlike raw disk 
arrays (which do not guarantee predictable perfor- 
mance) Facade provides, by design, statistical guar- 
antees for any client SLO. Virtual stores are not re- 
stricted by the design decisions embodied in any 
particular array, and can effectively shield client 
hosts from the effects of adding capacity or recon- 
figuring the back-end. 


To evaluate this idea, we implemented a 
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Facade prototype as a software layer between the 
workload-generator/trace-replayer and the storage 
device. Facade can also be implemented as a shim 
box, a thin controller that sits between the hosts 
and the storage. We subjected the prototype to a 
variety of workloads using several different com- 
mercial disk arrays s back-end devices. We then 
applied Facade’s basic mechanism to the particular 
case of disk array virtualization: providing virtual 
stores that have the same performance characteris- 
tics as existing disk arrays. We found that Facade 
is able to satisfy stringent SLOs even in the pres- 
ence of dynamic, bursty workloads, with a mini- 
mal impact on the efficiency of the storage device. 
The performance of Facade virtual storage devices 
is close to that of the device being emulated, even 
with failures on the host storage device. 

Our experiments indicate that Facade can sup- 
port a set of workloads with SLOs on a storage 
device if the device is capable of supporting them. 
We assume that there is an external capacity plan- 
ning/admission control component which limits the 
workloads presented to Facade to what can be sup- 
ported on the device. Facade can facilitate admis- 
sion control by indicating when the device 1s ap- 
proaching its limits; however, the design of an ad- 
mission control component is outside the scope of 
this paper. 

The remainder of this paper is as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 describes some related work. We introduce 
the architecture and internal policies of Facade in 
Section 3. We then evaluate Facade in Section 4, 
both on general SLOs and for array virtualization; 
we then conclude in Section 5. 


2 Related work 


There is an extensive body of work on net- 
working SLAs [3] and network flow-control meth- 
ods going back to the leaky bucket throttling algo- 
rithm [23] and fair queueing [18, 9]. There are sev- 
eral architectures for providing different levels of 
services to different flows, including the Differen- 
tiated Services (DiffServ) architecture [4] and the 
QoSBox [7], by mapping groups of flows with sim- 
ilar requirements into a few classes of traffic. Un- 
fortunately, most of the techniques used do not gen- 
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Abstract 


High-end storage systems, such as those in large 
data centers, must service multiple independent 
workloads. Workloads often require predictable 
quality of service, despite the fact that they have to 
compete with other rapidly-changing workloads for 
access to common storage resources. We present a 
novel approach to providing performance guaran- 
tees in this highly-volatile scenario, in an efficient 
and cost-effective way. Facade, a virtual store con- 
troller, sits between hosts and storage devices in 
the network, and throttles individual I/O requests 
from multiple clients so that devices do not saturate. 
We implemented a prototype, and evaluated it using 
real workloads on an enterprise storage system. We 
also instantiated it to the particular case of emu- 
lating commercial disk arrays. Our results show 
that Facade satisfies performance objectives while 
making efficient use of the storage resources—even 
in the presence of of failures and bursty workloads 
with stringent performance requirements. 


1 Introduction 


Driven by rapidly increasing requirements, stor- 
age systems are getting larger and more complex 
than ever before. The availability of fast, switched 
storage fabrics and large disk arrays has enabled the 
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creation of data centers comprising tens of large ar- 
rays with thousands of logical volumes and file sys- 
tems, for total capacities of hundreds of terabytes 
and aggregate transfer rates of tens to hundreds of 
GB/s. 


Such a consolidated data center typically serves 
the storage needs of the organization it belongs 
to, or even of multiple organizations. For exam- 
ple, companies that outsource their data storage and 
management contract the services of a Storage Ser- 
vice Provider (SSP); large organizations may also 
follow this model internally, to satisfy the require- 
ments of separate divisions. The SSP allocates stor- 
age on its own disk arrays and makes it available 
to the customer over a network. Because the SSP 
serves multiple customers, it can do so more effi- 
ciently than a single customer—who may lack the 
space, time, money and expertise to build and main- 
tain its own storage infrastructure. But this strength 
of the SSP can also be its bane: independent work- 
loads compete for storage resources such as cache 
space, disk, arm, bus, and network bandwidth, and 
controller cycles. 


A customer’s contract with an SSP frequently in- 
cludes a Service Level Agreement that combines a 
Service Level Objective (SLO) specifying the ca- 
pacity, availability and performance requirements 
that the provided storage will meet, plus the finan- 
cial incentives and penalties for meeting or failing 
to meet the SLO. We concentrate on the problem 
of providing performance guarantees. A primary 
requirement is performance isolation: the perfor- 
mance experienced by the workload from a given 
customer must not suffer because of variations on 
the workloads from other customers. Additional re- 
quirements may be imposed by customers moving 
from internally-managed storage to an SSP, or from 
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2. We use the legally correct term “SPCI like’, since, 
as per the benchmark specification, to use the term 
‘“SPC1” we must also quote other performance numbers 
that are not of interest here. 


3. Due to extremely large overhead and numerical 
instabilities, we were not able to simulate LRFU and 
LRU-2 for larger traces such as ConCat and Merge(P) 
and for larger cache sizes beyond 512 MBytes. 
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very small value of the parameter p, that is, it favors fre- 
quency over the entire workload. In this case, arguably, 
there exists a small range of optimal parameters. Now, 
due to its constant adaptation, ARC will never lock into 
a single, fixed parameter, but rather keeps fluctuating 
around the optimal choice. This fluctuations cost ARC 
slightly over offline optimal FRC,—in terms of the hit 
ratio. Hence, for stable workloads, we expect ARC to be 
slightly worse than offline optimal FRC,. Nonetheless, 
the latter is a theoretical construct that is not available 
in practice. Moreover, even for stable workloads, the 
value of best fixed, offline parameter p depends on the 
workload and the cache size. The policy ARC provides 
a reasonable, online approximation to offline optimal! 
FRC,, without requiring any a priori workload-specific 
or cache size-specific tuning. 


H. A Closer Examination of Adaptation in ARC 


We now study the adaptation parameter p more 
closely. For the trace P4 and for cache size c = 32768 
pages, in Figure 7, we plot the parameter p versus the 
virtual time (or the number of requests). When p is close 
to zero, ARC can be thought of as emphasizing the 
contents of the list £2, and, when p is close to the cache 
size, 32768, ARC can be thought of as emphasizing the 
contents of the list L,. It can be seen that the param- 
eter p keeps fluctuating between these two extremes. 
Also, it can be seen that it touches both the extremes. 
As a result, ARC continually adapts and reconfigures 
itself. Quite dramatically, the policy ARC can fluctuate 
from frequency to recency and then back all within 
a single workload. Moreover, such fluctuations may 
occur aS many times as dictated by the nature of the 
workload without any a priori knowledge or offline 
tuning. Poetically, at any time, p dances to the tune 
being played by the workload. It is this continuous, 
unrelenting adaptation in response to the changing and 
evolving workload that allows ARC to outperform LRU. 


VI. CONCLUSIONS 


We have reviewed various recent cache replacement 
algorithms, namely, LRU-2, 2Q, LRFU, LIRS. Perfor- 
mance of these algorithms depends crucially on their re- 
spective tunable parameters. Hence, no single universal 
rule of thumb can be used to a priori select the tunables 
of these algorithms. In addition, we have demonstrated 
that the computational overhead of LRU-2 and LRFU 
makes them practically less attractive. 

We have presented a new cache replacement policy 
ARC that is online and self-tuning. We have empirically 
demonstrated that ARC adapts to a given workload 
dynamically. We have empirically demonstrated that 
ARC performs as well as (and sometimes even better 
than) FRC, with the best offline choice of the parameter 
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Fig. 7. A plot of the adaptation parameter p (the target size 


for list 7) versus the virtual time for the trace P4. The cache 
size was 32768 pages. The page size was 512 bytes. 


p for each workload and cache size. Similarly, we 
have also shown that ARC which is online performs 
as well as LRU-2, 2Q, LRFU, and LIRS-even when 
these algorithms use the best offline values for their 
respective tuning parameters. We have demonstrated 
that ARC outperforms 2Q when the latter is forced to 
be online and use “reasonable” values of its tunable 
parameters. We have demonstrated that performance 
of ARC is comparable to and often better than MQ 
even in the specific domain for which the latter was 
designed. Moreover, in contrast to MQ, we have shown 
that ARC is robust for a wider range of workloads 
and has less overhead. We have demonstrated that 
ARC has overhead comparable to that of LRU, and, 
hence, is a low overhead policy. We have argued that 
ARC is scan-resistant. Finally, and most importantly, we 
have shown that ARC substantially outperforms LRU 
virtually uniformly across numerous different workloads 
and at various different cache sizes. 

Our results show that there is considerable room for 
performance improvement in modern caches by using 
adaptation in cache replacement policy. We hope that 
ARC will be seriously considered by cache designers 
as a Suitable alternative to LRU. 


ENDNOTES 


1. Our use of universal is motivated by a similar use 
in data compression [11] where a coding scheme is 
termed universal if—even without any knowledge of 
the source that generated the string-it asymptotically 
compresses a given string as well as a coding scheme 
that knows the statistics of the generating source. 
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SPC1 like 


0.66 
| 
2:09 
6.34 
17.88 


0.82 
1.62 
3.23 
7.56 
20,00 


65536 
131072 
262144 
524288 

1048576 





4194304 


TABLE VI. A comparison of hit ratios of LRU, MQ, 2Q, and 
ARC on the traces SPC1 like and Merge(S). All hit ratios 
are reported in percentages. The algorithm 2Q is forced to 
use “reasonable” values of its tunable parameters, specifically, 
Kin = 0.3c and Kout = 0.5c. The page size is 4 KBytes for 
both traces. The largest cache simulated for SPC1 like was 4 
GBytes and that for Merge(S) was 16 GBytes. 


1024 
2048 
4096 
8192 


16384 
32768 
65536 
131072 
262144 
524288 





TABLE VII. A comparison of hit ratios of LRU, MQ, and ARC 
on the trace P4. All hit ratios are reported as percentages. It 
can be seen that ARC outperforms the other two algorithms. 


F. ARC and LRU 


We now focus on LRU which is the single most 
widely used cache replacement policy. For all the traces 
listed in Section V-A, we now plot the hit ratio of 
ARC versus LRU in Figures 5 and 6. The traces P4, 
P8, P12, SPC1 like, and Merge(S) are not plotted since 
they have been discussed in various tables. The traces 
S1 and S2 are not plotted since their results are virtually 
identical to S3 and Merge(S). The traces P11, P13, and 
P14 are not plotted for space consideration; for these 
traces, ARC was uniformly better than LRU. It can be 
clearly seen that ARC substantially outperforms LRU 
on virtually all the traces and for all cache sizes. In 
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TABLE VIII. At-a-glance comparison of hit ratios of LRU 
and ARC for various workloads. All hit ratios are reported 
in percentages. It can be seen that ARC outperforms LRU- 
sometimes quite dramatically. Also, ARC which is online 
performs very close to FRC with the best fixed, offline choice 
of the parameter p. 


Table VIII, we present an at-a-glance comparison of 
ARC with LRU for all the traces—where for each trace 
we Selected a practically relevant cache size. The trace 
SPC1 contains long sequential scans interspersed with 
random requests. It can be seen that even for this trace 
ARC, due to its scan-resistance, continues to outperform 


LRU. 
G. ARC is Self-Tuning and Empirically Universal 


We now present the most surprising and intriguing 
of our results. In Table VIII, it can be seen that ARC, 
which tunes itself, performs as well as (and sometimes 
even better than) the policy FRC, with the best fixed, 
offline selection of the parameter p. This result holds 
for all the traces. In this sense, ARC is empirically 
universal. 

It can be seen in Table VIII that ARC can sometimes 
outperform offline optimal FRC,. This happens, for 
example, for the trace P4. For this trace, Figure 7 shows 
that the parameter p fluctuates over its entire range. 
Since ARC is adaptive, it tracks the variation in the 
workload by dynamically tuning p. In contrast, FRC, 
must use a single, fixed choice of p throughout the 
entire workload; the offline optimal value was p = 0.1c. 
Hence, the performance benefit of ARC. 

On the other hand, ARC can also be slightly worse 
than offline optimal FRC,. This happens, for example, 
for the trace P8. Throughout this trace, ARC maintains a 
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TABLE IV. A comparison of ARC hit ratios with those of various cache algorithms on the OLTP trace. All hit ratios are reported 
as percentages. It can be seen that ARC outperforms LRU, LFU, FBR, LIRS, and MQ and performs as well as LRU-2, 2Q, 
and LRFU even when these algorithms use the best offline parameters. 
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TABLE V. A comparison of ARC hit ratios with those of various cache algorithms on the traces P8 and P12. All hit ratios are 
reported in percentages. It can be seen that ARC outperforms LRU and performs close to 2Q, LRU-2, LRFU, and LIRS even 
when these algorithms use the best offline parameters. On the trace P8, ARC outperforms MQ for some cache sizes, while MQ 
outperforms ARC for some cache sizes. On the trace P12, ARC uniformly outperforms MQ. 


E. ARC and MQ 


It can be seen from Table V that, for the trace P8, 
ARC outperforms MQ for some cache sizes, while MQ 
outperforms ARC for some cache sizes. Furthermore, it 
can be seen that ARC uniformly outperforms MQ, for 
the trace P12. 

The workloads SPCIl and Merge(S) both represent 
requests to a storage controller. In Table VI, we compare 
hit ratios of LRU, MQ, and ARC for these workloads. 
It can be seen that MQ outperforms LRU, while ARC 
outperforms both MQ and LRU. These results are 
quite surprising since the algorithm MQ is designed 
especially for storage servers. 

We will show in Figure 7 that ARC can quickly track 
an evolving workload, namely, P4, that fluctuates from 


one extreme of recency to the other of frequency. For 
the trace P4, in Table VII, we compare hit ratios of 
LRU, MQ, and ARC. It can be clearly seen that ARC 
outperforms the other two algorithms. LRU is designed 
for recency while MQ is designed for workloads with 
stable temporal distance distributions, and, hence, by 
design, neither can meaningfully track this workload. 


Taken together, Tables V, VI and VII imply that 
ARC is likely to be effective under a wider range of 
workloads than MQ. Also, while both have constant- 
time complexity, ARC has a smaller constant, and, 
hence, less overhead. Finally, adaptation in ARC re- 
quires tuning a single scalar, while adaptation in MQ 
requires maintaining a histogram of observed temporal 
distances. 
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V. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 
A. Traces 


Table III summarizes various traces that we used 
in this paper. These traces capture disk accesses by 
databases, web servers, NI workstations, and a syn- 
thetic benchmark for storage controllers. All traces 
have been filtered by up-stream caches, and, hence, are 
representative of workloads seen by storage controllers, 
disks, or RAID controllers. 


Number of Requests Unique Pages | 
OLTP 914145 186880 | 
PI 


32055473 2311485 | 
12729495 913347 | 
3912296 762543 | 
19776090 5146832 
22937097 3403835 
12672123 773770 
14521148 1619941 
42243785 977545 
10533489 1369543 
33400528 5679543 
141528425 4579339 
13208930 3153310 
15629738 2497353 
114990968 13814927 
490139585 47003313 
490139585 47003313 


43704979 10516352 


| ConCat 
Merge(P) 
DS1 


ren 
SPCI like 41351279 6050363 


Sl 3995316 
S2 17253074 
S3 16407702 


Merge (S) 37656092 


TABLE III. A summary of various traces used in this paper. 
Number of unique pages in a trace is termed its “footprint”. 


1309698 
1693344 
1689882 
4692924 





The trace OLTP has been used in [18], [20], [23]. It 
contains references to a CODAS YL database for a one- 
hour period. The traces Pl-P14 were collected from 
workstations running Windows NI by using Vtrace 
which captures disk operations through the use of device 
filters. The traces were gathered over several months, 
see [29]. The page size for these traces was 512 bytes. 
The trace ConCat was obtained by concatenating the 
traces PI—P14. Similarly, the trace Merge(P) was ob- 
tained by merging the traces PI-P14 using time stamps 
on each of the requests. The idea was to synthesize a 
trace that may resemble a workload seen by a small 
storage controller. The trace DSI was taken off a 
database server running at a commercial site running 
an ERP application on top of a commercial database. 
The trace is seven days long, see [30]. We captured a 
trace of the SPC1 like synthetic benchmark that contains 
long sequential scans in addition to random accesses. 
For precise description of the mathematical algorithms 
used to generate the benchmark, see [31], [32], [33]. 
The page size for this trace was 4 KBytes. Finally, we 
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consider three traces Sl, S2, and S3 that were disk 
read accesses initiated by a large commercial search 
engine in response to various web search requests. The 
trace Sl was captured over a period of an hour, S2 was 
captured over roughly four hours, and S3 was captured 
over roughly six hours. The page size for these traces 
was 4 KBytes. The trace Merge(S) was obtained by 
merging the traces S1—S3 using time stamps on each of 
the requests. 

For all traces, we only considered the read requests. 
All hit ratios reported in this paper are cold start. We 
will report hit ratios in percentages (7%). 


B. OLTP 


For this well-studied trace, in Table IV, we compare 
ARC to a number of algorithms. The tunable parameters 
for FBR and LIRS were set as in their original papers. 
The tunable parameters for LRU-2, 2Q, and LRFU 
were selected in an offline fashion by trying different 
parameters and selecting the best result for each cache 
size. The parameter li feT ime of MQ was dynamically 
estimated, and the history size was set to the cache 
size resulting in a space overhead comparable to ARC. 
The algorithm ARC is self-tuning, and requires no 
user-specified parameters. It can be seen that ARC 
outperforms all online algorithms, and 1s comparable 
to offline algorithms LRU-2, 2Q, and LRFU. The LFU, 
FBR, LRU-2, 2Q, LRFU, and MIN numbers are exactly 
the same as those reported in [23]. 


C. Two Traces: P8 and P12 


For two traces P8 and P12, in Table V, we display a 
comparison of hit ratios achieved by ARC with those 
of LRU, 2Q, LRU-2, LRFU, and LIRS. The tunable 
parameters for 2Q, LRU-2, LRFU, and LIRS were 
selected in an offline fashion by trying different param- 
eters and selecting the best result for each trace and 
each cache size. It can be seen that ARC outperforms 
LRU and performs close to 2Q, LRU-2, LRFU, and 
LIRS even when these algorithms use the best offline 
parameters. While, for brevity, we have exhibited results 
on only two traces, the same general results continue to 
hold for all the traces that we examined °. 


D. ARC and 2Q 


In Table V, we compared ARC with 2Q where 
the latter used the best fixed, offline choice of its 
tunable parameter Kin. In Table VI, we compare ARC 
to 2Q where the latter is also online and is forced 
to use “reasonable” values of its tunable parameters, 
specifically, Kin = 0.3c and Kout = 0.5c [20]. It can 
be seen that ARC outperforms 2Q. 
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ARC(c) 


INPUT: The request stteam 2,095.0 3.5 Lips 
INITIALIZATION: Set p = 0 and set the LRU lists 71, Bi, T2, and Bz to empty. 


For every £ > 1 and any z;, one and only one of the following four cases must occur. 


Case I: x; is in T, or Tg. A cache hit has occurred in ARC(c) and DBL(2c). 
Move x: to MRU position in 7%. 


Case II: x is in B;. A cache miss (resp. hit) has occurred in ARC(c) (resp. DBL(2c)). 


ee ee 1 
ADAPTATION: | Update p = min {p + 61,c} where 6; = 
Ane) eee) aon 


REPLACE(z:z,p). Move z¢ from B, to the MRU position in T2 (also fetch x; to the cache). 


if |Bi| > |Ba| 
otherwise. 


Case III: x: is in Bz. A cache miss (resp. hit) has occurred in ARC(c) (resp. DBL(2c)). 


| ADAPTATION: | Update p = max {p — d2, 0} where O2 — i //|B | 


REPLACE (xz, p). Move z+ from Bz to the MRU position in T> (also fetch x; to the cache). 


if |Bo| > |B: 
otherwise. 


Case IV: x¢ is not in T; UB; UT2U Bg. A cache miss has occurred in ARC(c) and DBL(2c). 


Case A: Li = T; U B, has exactly c pages. 
If (\T1 | < c) 
Delete LRU page in By. REPLACE(z:z, p). 
else 
Here B, is empty. Delete LRU page in T; (also remove it from the cache). 
endif 
Case B: L; = 7 U Bi has less than c pages. 
If (|7i1| + |T2! + |B.) + |B2| > c) 
Delete LRU page in Bo, if (/Z:] + |T2| +|Bi| + |Bea| = 2c). 
REPLACE(z¢, p). 
endif 
Finally, fetch x; to the cache and move it to MRU position in 7}. 


Subroutine REPLACE (zz, p) 
If ( (/Z1| is not empty) and ( (|T;| exceeds the target p) or (x¢ is in Bz and |T;| = p)) ) 
Delete the LRU page in 7; (also remove it from the cache), and move it to MRU position in B,. 
else 
Delete the LRU page in T> (also remove it from the cache), and move it to MRU position in Bo. 
endif 


Fig. 4. Algorithm for Adaptive Replacement Cache. This algorithm is completely self-contained, and can directly be used as a 
basis for an implementation. No tunable parameters are needed as input to the algorithm. We start from an empty cache and an 
empty cache directory. ARC corresponds to JT; U 72 and DBL corresponds to JT; UT2 U B; U Ba. 


discarded in Case IV(B) of the Figure 4, ensure that the 
least recent page in Z is more recent than the new least 


Pages that are discarded from the list Lo are not put 
on the Z list. The list Z will have a variable time- 
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dependent size. At any time, Z is the longest list such 
that (a) |Z| < k and (b) the least recent page in Z is 
more recent than the least recent page in the list Lo. 
The Z list is related to the LIRS stack in [21]. 


The Z list can be constructed and used as follows. 
Whenever the LRU page of L, is discarded in Case 
IV(A) of the Figure 4, make the discarded page the 
MRU page in the list Z. Discard the LRU page in Z, 
if |Z| > k. Now, whenever the LRU page of D2 is 


recent page in the list D2; otherwise, discard pages in 
the Z list until this condition is satisfied. This latter step 
may have to discard arbitrarily large number of pages 
from Z, and, hence the resulting algorithm is constant- 
time in an expected sense only. Finally, on a hit in the 
list Z, move the hit page to the top of the list Lz. No 
adaptation takes place on a hit in Z. We refer to the 
resulting algorithm as ARC(c,*). In our experiments, 
we will focus on ARC(c)= ARC(c, 0). 
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the list 7;,,. In light of Remark III.1, the replacement 

policy is: 
B.1 
B.2 
B.3 


If |7;,,| > p, replace the LRU page in Tp. 
If |71,,| < p, replace the LRU page in T> p. 
If |7;,,| = p and the missed page is in By, 
(resp. Bop), replace the LRU page in T>, 
(resp. T1p). 

The last replacement decision is somewhat arbitrary, 
and can be made differently if desired. The subroutine 
REPLACE in Figure 4 is consistent with B.1—B.3. 


B. The Policy 


We now introduce an adaptive replacement policy 
ARC (c) in the class II(c). At any time, the behavior of 
the policy ARC is completely described once a certain 
adaptation parameter p € [0,c] is known. For a given 
value of p, ARC will behave exactly like FRC,. But, 
ARC differs from FRC in that it does not use a single 
fixed value for the parameter p over the entire workload. 
The policy ARC continuously adapts and tunes p in 
response to an observed workload. 

Let TAR, BARS, TORS, and BARS denote a dynamic 
partition of ZL, and Lz corresponding to ARC. For 
brevity, we will write T, = TAPS, T. = TS®S, By, = 
Bete and By = BACs. 

The policy ARC dynamically decides, in response 
to an observed workload, which item to replace at any 
given time. Specifically, in light of Remark III.1, on a 
cache miss, ARC adaptively decides whether to replace 
the LRU page in 7; or to replace the LRU page in T, 
depending upon the value of the adaptation parameter p 
at that time. The intuition behind the parameter p is that 
it is the target size for the list 7;. When p is close to 
0 (resp. c), the algorithm can be thought of as favoring 
Dg (resp. Dj). 

We now exhibit the complete policy ARC in Figure 4. 
If the two “ADAPTATION” steps are removed, and the 
parameter p is a priori fixed to a given value, then the 
resulting algorithm is exactly FRC,. 

The algorithm in Figure 4 also implicitly simulates 
the lists DL} = 7, UB, and Ly = 7>U Bo. The lists Ly 
and L, obtained in these fashion are identical to the lists 
in Figure |. Specifically, Cases I, II, and III in Figure 4 
correspond to Case I in Figure |. Similarly, Case I'V in 
Figure 4 corresponds to Case II in Figure |. 


C. Learning 


The policy continually revises the parameter p. The 
fundamental intuition behind learning is the following: 
if there is a hit in B, then we should increase the size of 
T,, and if there is a hit in By then we should increase 
the size of 75. Hence, on a hit in B;, we increase p 
which is the target size of 7,, and on a hit in Bo, we 
decrease p. When we increase (resp. decrease) p, we 


implicitly decrease (resp. increase) c — p which is the 
target size of 7). The precise magnitude of the revision 
in p is also very important. The quantities 6, and 6 
control the magnitude of revision. These quantities are 
termed as the learning rates. The learning rates depend 
upon the sizes of the lists B,; and By. On a hit in B;, 
we increment p by 1, if the size of B, is at least the 
size of Bo; otherwise, we increment p by |B2|/|B,|. All 
increments to p are subject to a cap of c. Thus, smaller 
the size of B,, the larger the increment. Similarly, On 
a hit in Bj, we decrement p by 1, if the size of By 
is at least the size of B,; otherwise, we decrement 
p by |B,|/|B2|. All decrements to p are subject to a 
minimum of 0. Thus, smaller the size of Bo, the larger 
the decrement. The idea is to “invest” in the list that is 
performing the best. The compound effect of a number 
of such small increments and decrements to p is quite 
profound as we will demonstrate in the next section. 
We can roughly think of the learning rule as inducing 
a “random walk” on the parameter p. 

Observe that ARC never becomes complacent and 
never stops adapting. Thus, if the workload were to 
suddenly change from a very stable IRM generated to a 
transient SDD generated one or vice versa, then ARC 
will track this change and adapt itself accordingly to 
exploit the new opportunity. The algorithm continuously 
revises how to invest in L, and L» according to the 
recent past. 


D. Scan-Resistant 


Observe that a totally new page, that is, a page that 
is not in L, U La, is always put at the MRU position 
in £,. From there it gradually makes it way to the 
LRU position in L,. It never affects Lz unless it is 
used once again before it is evicted from L,. Hence, a 
long sequence of one-time-only reads will pass through 
[, without flushing out possibly important pages in 
Ly. In this sense, ARC is scan-resistant; it will only 
flush out pages in 7, and never flush out pages in 79. 
Furthermore, when a scan begins, arguably, less hits will 
be encountered in B,; compared to Bo, and, hence, by 
the effect of the learning law, the list 72 will grow at 
the expense of the list 7,. This further accentuates the 
resistance of ARC to scans. 


E. Extra History 


In addition to the c pages in the cache, the algo- 
rithm ARC remembers c recently evicted pages. An 
interesting question is whether we can incorporate more 
history information in ARC to further improve it. Let us 
suppose that we are allowed to remember k extra pages. 
We now demonstrate how to carry out this step. Define 
a LRU list Z that contains pages that are discarded from 
the list L, in Case IV(A) of the algorithm in Figure 4. 
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LRU 


Bottom of Ly | By 





Ly 
Top of Ly | TZ | 
: MRU 
whi |) UTS 
) MRU 
Top of L, | 77 
Ly, 
Bottom of DL, | BT 
) LRU 


Fig. 3. General structure of a generic cache replacement 
policy z(c) € II(c). The lists Z; and Le are exactly as in 
Figure 2. The list Li is partitioned into a top portion Ty" and 
a bottom portion Bf. Similarly, the list D2 1s partitioned into 
a top portion T° and a bottom portion Bz. The policy z(c) 


maintains pages in Ty" UT in cache. 


A.1 The lists 7" and Bf are disjoint and, also, the 


lists T3" and B3 are disjoint, and 


Ly =T7 UB? and Ly = TT UBE. 


A.2 If |Z, U Ls| < c, then both BT and BF are 


empty. 


A.3 If |£, U Le] > ec, then, together, 7" and TF 


contain exactly c pages. 


A4 _ Either T'" (resp. 75") or Bi (resp. BF) is 
empty, or the LRU page in 77" (resp. 77") is 
more recent than the MRU page in BT (resp. 


BB), 


A.5 For all traces and at each time, 7’ U TJ 
will contain exactly those pages that would be 


maintained in cache by the policy z(c). 


The generic structure of the policy 7 is depicted in 
Figure 3. It follows from Conditions A.1 and A.5 that 
the pages contained in a cache of size c managed by 
m(c) will always be a subset of the pages managed by 
DBL(2c). Since any policy in II(c) must track all pages 
that would have been in DBL(2c), it would require 


essentially double the space overhead of LRU. 
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Remark III.1 Condition A.4 implies that if a page in 
I, (resp. £2) is kept, then all pages in L, (resp. Lo) 
that are more recent than it must all be kept in the 
cache. Hence, the policy m(c) can be thought of as 
‘skimming the top (or most recent) few pages” in Ly 
and L.. Suppose that we are managing a cache with 
m(c) € II(c), and also let us suppose that the cache 
is full, that is, |7j’ UT3| = c, then, it follows from 
Condition A.4 that, from now on, for any trace, on a 
cache miss, only two actions are available to the policy 
m(c): (i) replace the LRU page in TY or (ii) replace the 
LRU page in 77’. 





Co ERU 


We now show that the policy LRU(c) is contained 
in the class II(c). In particular, we show that the most 
recent c pages will always be contained in DBL(2c). 
To see this fact observe that DBL(2c) deletes either the 
LRU item in ZL, or the LRU item in Lo. In the first 
case, L,; must contain exactly c items (see case II(A) in 
Figure 1). In the second case, £2 must contain at least 
c items (see case II(B)(1) in Figure 1). Hence, DBL 
never deletes any of the most recently seen c pages and 
always contains all pages contained in a LRU cache 
with c items. It now follows that there must exist a 
dynamic partition of lists L, and Ly into lists TLRY, 
BER, PERU and BSRY, such that the conditions A.1— 
A.5 hold. Hence, the policy LRU(c) is contained in the 
class II(c) as claimed. 

Conversely, if we consider DBL(2c’) for some posi- 
tive integer c’ < c, then the most recent c pages need 
not always be in DBL(2c’). For example, consider the 
(racer Ue? eee le ee 2 Ones FORMS 
trace, hit ratio of LRU(c) approaches 1 as size of the 
trace increases, but hit ratio of DBL(2c’), for any c! < c, 
is zero. The above remarks shed light on choice of 2c 
as the size of the cache directory DBL. 


IV. ADAPTIVE REPLACEMENT CACHE 
A. Fixed Replacement Cache 


We now describe a fixed replacement cache, 
FRC,(c), in the class II(c), where p is a tunable 
parameter p, 0 < p < c. The policy FRC,(c) will 
satisfy conditions A.1—A.5. For brevity, let us write 
Te = ‘pe Ts — poe): Bis = Be 
and By, = ge (ec), 

The crucial additional condition that FRC,(c) satis- 
fles is that it will attempt to keep exactly p pages in 
the list Z,,, and exactly c — p pages in the list 7) p. 
In other words, the policy FRC,(c) attempts to keep 
exactly p top (most recent) pages from the list L; and 
c — p top (most recent) pages from the list Lz in the 
cache. Intuitively, the parameter p is the target size for 


? 
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III. A CLASS OF REPLACEMENT POLICIES 


Let c denote the cache size in number of pages. For a 
cache replacement policy 7, we will write 7r(c) when we 
want to emphasize the number of pages being managed 
by the policy. 

We will first introduce a policy DBL(2c) that will 
manage and remember twice the number of pages 
present in the cache. With respect to the policy DBL, 
we introduce a new class of cache replacement policies 
IT(c). 


A. Double Cache and a Replacement Policy 


Suppose we have a cache that can hold 2c pages. We 
now describe a cache replacement policy DBL(2c) to 
manage such a cache. We will use this construct to mo- 
tivate the development of an adaptive cache replacement 
policy for a cache of size c. 

The cache replacement policy DBL(2c) maintains 
two variable-sized lists L; and Lo, the first containing 
pages that have been seen only once recently and 
the second containing pages that have been seen at 
least twice recently. Precisely, a page is in L, if has 
been requested exactly once since the last time it was 
removed from L, U Lg, or if it was requested only once 
and was never removed from L, U Lg. Similarly, a page 
is in Ly if it has been requested more than once since the 
last time it was removed from L; UL», or was requested 
more than once and was never removed from L, U Lo. 
The replacement policy is: 


Replace the LRU page in Lj, if L, contains 

exactly c pages; otherwise, replace the LRU 

page in Lo. 
The replacement policy attempts to equalize the sizes of 
two lists. We exhibit a complete algorithm that captures 
DBL in Figure 1 and pictorially illustrate its structure 
in Figure 2. The sizes of the two lists can fluctuate, 
but the algorithm ensures that following invariants will 
always hold: 


0 < |Ly| + |Le| < 2c, 0 < |L1| < ¢, 0 < |Le| < 2c. 


B. A New Class of Policies 


We now propose a new class of policies II(c). Intu- 
itively, the proposed class will contain demand paging 
policies that track all 2c items that would have been in a 
cache of size 2c managed by DBL, but physically keep 
only (at most) c of those in the cache at any given time. 

Let L; and Lz be the lists associated with DBL(2c). 
Let II(c) denote a class of demand paging cache re- 
placement policies such that for every policy m(c) € 
II(c) there exists a dynamic partition of list L, into a 
top portion 7" and a bottom portion BT and a dynamic 
partition of list L2 into a top portion 77 and a bottom 
portion BZ such that 
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DBL(2c) 


INPUT: The request stream 71, %2,...,Z¢, 
INITIALIZATION: Set &; =0, 22 = 0, ie i -Q and Lz = @. 


For every t > 1 and any z;, one and only one of the following 
two cases must occur. 
Case I: 2; 1s in L, or Do. 
A cache hit has occurred. Make 2; the MRU page 
in Lo. 
Case II: x¢ is neither in Zi nor in Lo. 
A cache miss has occurred. Now, one and only one 
of the two cases must occur. 


Case A: £, has exactly c pages. 

Delete the LRU page in ZL, to make room 

for the new page, and make z; the MRU 

page in Ly. 
Case B: L, has less than c pages. 

1) If the cache is full, that is, (|Zi| + 
|L2|) = 2c, then delete the LRU page 
in Lz to make room for the new page. 

2) Insert x; as the MRU page in Ly. 


Fig. 1. Algorithm for the cache replacement policy DBL that 
manages 2c pages in cache. 


co LRU 
| 
Lg 
DBL | 2c 
oe MRU 
MRU 
Ty 
LRU 





Fig. 2. General structure of the cache replacement policy 
DBL. The cache is partitioned into two LRU lists: LZ, and 
L2. The former contains pages that have been seen only once 
“recently” while the latter contains pages that have been seen 
at least twice “recently”. Visually, the list Do is inverted when 
compared to L,. This allows us to think of the more recent 
items in both the lists as closer in the above diagram. The 
replacement policy deletes the LRU page in Li, if Z; contains 
exactly c pages; otherwise, it replaces the LRU page in Lz. 
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smoothing that is widely used in statistics. The LRFU 
policy is to replace the page with the smallest C(x) 
value. Intuitively, as \ approaches 0, the C’ value 
is simply the number of occurrences of page x and 
LRFU collapses to LFU. As X approaches 1, due to 
the exponential decay, the C’ value emphasizes recency 
and LRFU collapses to LRU. The performance of the 
algorithm depends crucially on the choice of A, see [23, 
Figure 7]. A later adaptive version, namely, Adaptive 
LRFU (ALRFU) dynamically adjusts the parameter \ 
[24]. Still, LRFU has two fundamental limitations that 
hinder its use in practice: (i) LRFU and ALRFU both 
require an additional tunable parameter for controlling 
correlated references. The choice of this parameter 
matters, see [23, Figure 8]. (11) The implementation 
complexity of LRFU fluctuates between constant per re- 
quest to logarithmic in cache size per request. However, 
due to multiplications and exponentiations, its practical 
complexity is significantly higher than that of even 
LRU-2, see, Table I. It can be seen that, for small values 
of 4, LRFU can be as much as 50 times slower than 
LRU and ARC. Such overhead can potentially wipe out 
the entire benefit of a higher hit ratio. 


E. Temporal Distance Distribution 


Recently, [25] studied a multi-queue replacement 
policy MQ. The idea is to use m (typically, m = 8) 
LRU queues: Qo,...,Qm-1, where Q; contains pages 
that have been seen at least 2* times but no more than 
2'+1 _ 1 times recently. The algorithm also maintains a 
history buffer Qouz- On a page hit, the page frequency 
is incremented, the page is placed at the MRU position 
of the appropriate queue, and its expireTime is set 
to currentTime + lifeTiame, where lifeTime is a 
tunable parameter. On each access, expireT'ime for the 
LRU page in each queue is checked, and if it is less than 
currentTime, then the page is moved to the MRU 
position of the next lower queue. The optimal values 
of li feTime and the length of Qouz depend upon the 
workload and the cache size. 

The algorithm MQ is designed for storage controllers. 
Due to up-stream caches, two consecutive accesses to a 
single page have a relatively long temporal distance. The 
algorithm assumes that the temporal distance possesses 
a “hill” shape. In this setting, the recommended value of 
the /ifeT‘t1me parameter is the peak temporal distance, 
and can be dynamically estimated for each workload. 

The algorithm ARC makes no such stringent assump- 
tion about the shape of the temporal distance distribu- 
tion, and, hence, is likely to be robust under a wider 
range of workloads. Also, MQ will adjust to workload 
evolution when a measurable change in peak temporal 
distance can be detected, whereas ARC will track an 
evolving workload nimbly since it adapts continually. 


While MQ has constant-time overhead, it still needs to 
check time stamps of LRU pages for m queues on every 
request, and, hence, has a higher overhead than LRU, 
ARC, and 2Q. For example, in the context of Table I, 
with m = 8, the overhead ranged from 36 to 54 seconds 
for various cache sizes. 


F. Caching using Multiple Experts 


Recently, [26] proposed a master-policy that simu- 
lates a number of caching policies (in particular, 12 poli- 
cies) and, at any given time, adaptively and dynamically 
chooses one of the competing policies as the “winner” 
and switches to the winner. As they have noted, “rather 
than develop a new caching policy’, they select the 
best policy amongst various competing policies. Since, 
ARC (or any of the other policies discussed above) 
can be used as one of the competing policies, the 
two approaches are entirely complementary. From a 
practical standpoint, a limitation of the master-policy is 
that it must simulate all competing policies, and, hence, 
requires high space and time overhead. Recently, [27] 
applied above ideas to distributed caching. 


G. Ghost Caches 


In this paper, we will maintain a larger cache di- 
rectory than that is needed to support the underlying 
cache. Such directories are known as a shadow cache 
or as a ghost cache. Previously, ghost caches have been 
employed in a number of cache replacement algorithms 
such as 2Q, MQ, LRU-2, ALRFU, and LIRS to remem- 
ber recently evicted cache pages. Most recently, while 
studying how to make a storage array’s cache more 
exclusive of the client caches, [28] used ghost caches to 
simulate two LRU lists: one for disk-read blocks and the 
other for client-demoted blocks. The hits rates on the 
ghost LRU lists were then used to adaptively determine 
the suitable insertion points for each type of data in a 


LRU list. 


A. Summary 
In contrast to LRU-2, 2Q, LIRS, FBR, and LRFU 


which require offline selection of tunable parameters, 
our replacement policy ARC is online and is completely 
self-tuning. Most importantly, ARC is empirically uni- 
versal. The policy ARC maintains no frequency counts, 
and, hence, unlike LFU and FBR, it does not suffer from 
periodic rescaling requirements. Also, unlike LIRS, the 
policy ARC does not require potentially unbounded 
space overhead. In contrast to MQ, the policy ARC may 
be useful for a wider range of workloads, adapts quickly 
to evolving workloads, and has less computational over- 
head. Finally, ARC, 2Q, LIRS, MQ, and FBR have 
constant-time implementation complexity while LFU, 
LRU-2, and LRFU have logarithmic implementation 
complexity. 
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c 0.01 0.05 01 0.25 
1024 0.87 1.01 141 3.03 
2048 1.56 2.08 3.33 4.32 
4096 2.94 4.45 5.16 5.64 
8192 5.36 7.02 7.39 [754] 
16384 953 1055 [10.67] 10.47 
32768 | 15.95 [16.36] 1623 15.32 
65536 25.66 25.12 23.64 
131072 38.88 38.31 37.46 
262144 53.04 52.99 52.09 
524288 | | 63.15 63.14 62.94 62.98 


CIP/c 


05 075 09 095 0.99 
3.77 4.00 | 
462 477 4.80 

579 570° "55 ~ “Sol 
736 688 647 636 623 
47; 838 960" “728 FS 

1346 1145 992 950 9.03 

2133 18.26 15.82 14.99 14.58 

35.15 32.21 3039 29.79 29.36 

51.73 4942 4873 49.20 49.11 

62.00 60.75 6040 6057 6082 


TABLE II. Hit ratios (in percentages) achieved by the algorithm LRU-2 on a trace P12 for various values of the tunable parameter 
CIP and various cache sizes. The trace P12 was collected from a workstation running Windows NT by using Vtrace which 


captures disk requests, for details of the trace, see Section V-A. The cache size c represents number of 512 byte pages. 


and the cache size. After theoretically analyzing how 
to set parameter Kout, [20] concluded that “Since this 
formula requires an a priori estimate of the miss rate, 
it is of little use in practical tuning.” They suggested 
K out = 0.5c “is almost always a good choice”. 

Another recent algorithm is Low Inter-reference Re- 
cency Set (LIRS) [21]. The algorithm maintains a 
variable size LRU stack whose LRU page is the L;;,5-th 
page that has been seen at least twice recently, where 
Ltirs 18 @ parameter. From all the pages in the stack, 
the algorithm keeps all the Lj;,, pages that have been 
seen at least twice recently in the cache as well as 
Lhirs pages that have been seen only once recently. 
The parameter L,;,, is similar to CIP of LRU-2 or 
Kin of 2Q. The authors suggest setting Lypirs to 1% 
of the cache size. This choice will work well for stable 
workloads drawn according to the IRM, but not for those 
LRU-friendly workloads drawn according to the SDD. 
Just as CIP affects LRU-2 and Kin affects 2Q, we 
have found that the parameter L,;,, crucially affects 
LIRS. A further limitation of LIRS is that it requires a 
certain “stack pruning” operation that in the worst case 
may have to touch a very large number of pages in the 
cache. This implies that overhead of LIRS is constant- 
time in the expected sense, and not in the worst case as 
for LRU. Finally, the LIRS stack may grow arbitrarily 
large, and, hence, it needs to be a priori limited. 

Our idea of separating items that have been only seen 
once recently from those that have been seen at least 
twice recently is related to similar ideas in LRU-2, 2Q, 
and LIRS. However, the precise structure of our lists 
L, and L» and the self-tuning, adaptive nature of our 
algorithm have no analogue in these papers. 


D. Recency and Frequency 


Over last few years, interest has focussed on com- 
bining recency and frequency. Several papers have at- 
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tempted to bridge the gap between LRU and LFU by 
combining recency and frequency in various ways. We 
shall mention two heuristic algorithms in this direction. 

Frequency-based replacement (FBR) policy [22] 
maintains a LRU list, but divides it into three sections: 
new, middle, and old. For every page in cache, a counter 
is also maintained. On a cache hit, the hit page 1s moved 
to the MRU position in the new section; moreover, if the 
hit page was in the middle or the old section, then its 
reference count is incremented. The key idea known as 
factoring out locality was that if the hit page was in the 
new section then the reference count is not incremented. 
On a cache miss, the page in the old section with the 
smallest reference count is replaced. A limitation of the 
algorithm 1s that to prevent cache pollution due to stale 
pages with high reference count but no recent usage 
the algorithm must periodically resize (rescale) all the 
reference counts. The algorithm also has several tunable 
parameters, namely, the sizes of all three sections, and 
some other parameters C,,g2 and Ame, that control 
periodic resizing. Once again, much like in LRU-2 and 
2Q, different values of the tunable parameters may be 
suitable for different workloads or for different cache 
sizes. The historical importance of FBR stems from the 
fact it was one of the earliest papers to combine recency 
and frequency. It has been shown that performance of 
FBR is similar to that of LRU-2, 2Q, and LRFU [23]. 

Recently, a class of policies, namely, Least Re- 
cently/Frequently Used (LRFU), that subsume LRU and 
LFU was studied [23]. Initially, assign a value C(x) = 0 
to every page z, and, at every time ¢, update as: 


1+ 2-C(z) 
2 ACs) 


if x is referenced at time f; 
C(x) = 


otherwise, 


where . is a tunable parameter. With hindsight, we can 
easily recognize the update rule as a form of exponential 
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the workload or the request stream is drawn from a 
LRU Stack Depth Distribution (SDD), then LRU is the 
optimal policy [16]. LRU has several advantages, for 
example, it is simple to implement and responds well 
to changes in the underlying SDD model. However, 
while the SDD model captures “recency”, it does not 
capture “frequency”. To quote from [16, p. 282]: “The 
significance of this is, in the long run, that each page 
is equally likely to be referenced and that therefore 
the model is useful for treating the clustering effect of 
locality but not the nonuniform page referencing.” 


C. Frequency 


The Independent Reference Model (IRM) provides a 
workload characterization that captures the notion of 
frequency. Specifically, IRM assumes that each page 
reference is drawn in an independent fashion from 
a fixed distribution over the set of all pages in the 
auxiliary memory. Under the IRM model, policy LFU 
that replaces the least frequently used page is known 
to be optimal [16], [17]. The LFU policy has sev- 
eral drawbacks: it requires logarithmic implementation 
complexity in cache size, pays almost no attention to 
recent history, and does not adapt well to changing 
access patterns since it accumulates stale pages with 
high frequency counts that may no longer be useful. 

A relatively recent algorithm LRU-2 [18], [19] ap- 
proximates LFU while eliminating its lack of adaptivity 
to the evolving distribution of page reference frequen- 
cies. This was a significant practical step forward. The 
basic idea is to remember, for each paye, the last 
two times when it was requested, and to replace the 
page with the least recent penultimate reference. Under 
the IRM assumption, it is known that LRU-2 has the 
largest expected hit ratio of any on-line algorithm that 
knows at most two most recent references to each page 
[19]. The algorithm has been shown to work well on 
several traces [18], [20]. Nonetheless, LRU-2 still has 
two practical limitations [20]: (1) it needs to maintain 
a priority queue, and, hence, it requires logarithmic 
implementation complexity and (ii) it contains at one 
crucial tunable parameter, namely, Correlated Informa- 
tion Period (CIP), that roughly captures the amount of 
time a page that has only been seen once recently should 
be kept in the cache. 

In practice, logarithmic implementation complexity 
is a severe overhead, see, Table I. This limitation was 
mitigated in 2Q [20] which reduces the implementation 
complexity to constant per request. The algorithm 2Q 
uses a simple LRU list instead of the priority queue 
used in LRU-2; otherwise, it is similar to LRU-2. Policy 
ARC has a computational overhead similar to 2Q and 
both are better than LRU-2, see, Table I. 

Table II shows that the choice of the parameter CIP 


1024 
2048 
4096 
8192 


16384 
32768 
65536 
131072 
262144 
524288 





TABLE I. A comparison of computational overhead of various 
cache algorithms on a trace P9 that was collected from a 
workstation running Windows NT by using Vtrace which 
captures disk requests. For more details of the trace, see 
Section V-A. The cache size c represents number of 512 byte 
pages. To obtain the numbers reported above, we assumed 
that a miss costs nothing more than a hit. This focuses the 
attention entirely on the “book-keeping” overhead of the cache 
algorithms. All timing numbers are in seconds, and were 
obtained by using the “clock()” subroutine in “time.h” of 
the GNU C compiler. It can be seen that the computational 
overhead of ARC and 2Q is essentially the same as that of 
LRU. It can also be seen that LRU-2 has roughly double 
the overhead of LRU, and that LRFU can have very large 
overhead when compared to LRU. The same general results 
hold for all the traces that we examined. 


crucially affects performance of LRU-2. It can be seen 
that no single fixed a priori choice works uniformly well 
across across various cache sizes, and, hence, judicious 
selection of this parameter is crucial to achieving good 
performance. Furthermore, we have found that no single 
a priori choice works uniformly well across across 
various workloads and cache sizes that we examined. 
For example, a very small value for the CIP parameters 
work well for stable workloads drawn according to the 
IRM, while a larger value works well for workloads 
drawn according to the SDD. Indeed, it has been 
previously noted [20] that “it was difficult to model the 
tunables of the algorithm exactly.” This underscores the 
need for on-line, on-the-fly adaptation. 

Unfortunately, the second limitation of LRU-2 per- 
sists even in 2Q,. The authors introduce two parameters 
(Ain and K out) and note that “Fixing these parameters 
is potentially a tuning question ...” [20]. The parameter 
Kin is essentially the same as the parameter CIP 
in LRU-2. Once again, it has been noted [21] that 
“Kin and Kout are predetermined parameters in 2Q, 
which need to be carefully tuned, and are sensitive to 
types of workloads.” Due to space limitation, we have 
shown Table II only for LRU-2, however, we have 
observed similar dependence of 2Q on the workload 
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over such access patterns. We seek a cache replacement 
policy that will adapt in an on-line, on-the-fly fashion 
to such dynamically evolving workloads. 

We propose a new cache replacement policy, namely, 
Adaptive Replacement Cache (ARC). The basic idea 
behind ARC is to maintain two LRU lists of pages. One 
list, say DL , contains pages that have been seen only 
once “recently”, while the other list, say Lz, contains 
pages that have been seen at least twice “recently”. The 
items that have been seen twice within a short time 
have a low inter-arrival rate, and, hence, are thought 
of as “high-frequency”. Hence, we think of LZ, as 
capturing “recency” while Lz as capturing “frequency”’. 
We endeavor to keep these two lists to roughly the same 
size, namely, the cache size c. Together the two lists 
remember exactly twice the number of pages that would 
fit in the cache. In other words, ARC maintains a cache 
directory that remembers twice as many pages as in the 
cache memory. At any time, ARC chooses a variable 
number of most recent pages to keep from L,; and from 
[2. The precise number of pages drawn from the list LD; 
is a tunable parameter that is adaptively and continually 
tuned. Let FRC, denote a fixed replacement policy that 
attempts to keep the p most recent pages in L, and 
Cc — p most recent pages in Lo in cache at all times. At 
any given time, the policy ARC behaves like FRC, for 
some fixed p. However, ARC may behave like FRC, at 
one time and like FRC,, p # q, at some other time. The 
key new idea is to adaptively—in response to an evolving 
workload--decide how many top pages from each list to 
maintain in the cache at any given time. We achieve 
such on-line, on-the-fly adaptation by using a learning 
rule that allows ARC to track a workload quickly 
and effectively. The effect of the learning rule is to 
induce a “random walk” on the parameter p. Intuitively, 
by learning from the recent past, ARC attempts to 
keep those pages in the cache that have the greatest 
likelihood of being used in the near future. It acts as 
a filter to detect and track temporal locality. If during 
some part of the workload, recency (resp. frequency) 
becomes important, then ARC will detect the change, 
and configure itself to exploit the opportunity. We think 
of ARC as dynamically, adaptively, and continually 
balancing between recency and frequency-in an online 
and self-tuning fashion—in response to evolving and 
possibly changing access patterns. 

We empirically demonstrate that ARC works as well 
as the policy FRC, that assigns a fixed portion of the 
cache to recent pages and the remaining fixed portion 
to frequent pages--even when the latter uses the best 
fixed, offline workload and cache size dependent choice 
for the parameter p. In this sense, ARC is empirically 
universal ‘, Surprisingly, ARC—which is completely 
online—delivers performance comparable to LRU-2, 2Q, 
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LRFU, and LIRS--even when these policies use the 
best tuning parameters that were selected in an offline 
fashion. The policy ARC also compares favorably to an 
online adaptive policy MQ. 

To implement ARC, we need two LRU lists. Hence, 
ARC is no more difficult to implement than LRU, has 
constant-time complexity per request, and requires only 
marginally higher space overhead over LRU. In a real- 
life implementation, we found that the space overhead 
of ARC was 0.75% of the cache size. We say that ARC 
is low overhead. In contrast, LRU-2 and LRFU require 
logarithmic time complexity per request. As a result, 
in all our simulations, LRU-2 was a factor of 2 slower 
than ARC and LRU, while LRFU can be as much as a 
factor of 50 slower than ARC and LRU. 

The policy ARC is scan-resistant, that is, it allows 
one-time-only sequential read requests to pass through 
the cache without flushing pages that have temporal 
locality. By the same argument, it effectively handles 
long periods of low temporal locality. 

Finally, on a large number of real life workloads 
drawn from CODASYL, 14 workstation disk drives, a 
commercial ERP system, a SPC1 like ? synthetic bench- 
mark, as well as web search requests, we demonstrate 
that ARC substantially outperforms LRU. As anecdotal 
evidence, for a workstation disk drive workload, at 
16MB cache, LRU delivers a hit ratio of 4.24% while 
ARC achieves a hit ratio of 23.82%, and, for a SPC1 
like benchmark, at 4GB cache, LRU delivers a hit ratio 
of 9.19% while ARC achieves a hit ratio of 20%. 


C. A Brief Outline of the Paper 


In Section II, we briefly review relevant work and 
provide a context for ARC. In Section III, we introduce 
a class of replacement policies and show that this class 
contains LRU as a special case. In Section IV, we 
introduce the policy ARC. In Section V, we present 
experimental results on several workloads. Finally, in 
Section VI, we present conclusions. 


II. PRIOR WORK: A BRIEF REVIEW 
A. Offline Optimal 


For an a priori known page reference stream, Be- 
lady’s MIN that replaces the page that has the greatest 
forward distance is known to be optimal in terms of the 
hit ratio [12], [13]. The policy MIN provides an upper 
bound on the achievable hit ratio by any on-line policy. 


B. Recency 


The policy LRU always replaces the least recently 
used page [13]. It dates back at least to 1965 [14], 
and may in fact be older. Various approximations 
and improvements to LRU abound, see, for example, 
enhanced clock algorithm [15]. It is known that if 
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Abstract—We consider the problem of cache management 
in a demand paging scenario with uniform page sizes. We 
propose a new cache management policy, namely, Adaptive 
Replacement Cache (ARC), that has several advantages. 

In response to evolving and changing access patterns, ARC 
dynamically, adaptively, and continually balances between the 
recency and frequency components in an online and Self- 
tuning fashion. The policy ARC uses a learning rule to 
adaptively and continually revise its assumptions about the 
workload. 

The policy ARC is empirically universal, that is, it empir- 
ically performs as well as a certain fixed replacement policy— 
even when the latter uses the best workload-specific tuning 
parameter that was selected in an offline fashion. Conse- 
quently, ARC works uniformly well across varied workloads 
and cache sizes without any need for workload specific a 
priori knowledge or tuning. Various policies such as LRU-2, 
2Q, LRFU, and LIRS require user-defined parameters, and, 
unfortunately, no single choice works uniformly well across 
different workloads and cache sizes. 

The policy ARC is simple-to-implement and, like LRU, 
has constant complexity per request. In comparison, policies 
LRU-2 and LRFU both require logarithmic time complexity 
in the cache size. 

The policy ARC is scan-resistant: it allows one-time se- 
quential requests to pass through without polluting the cache. 

On 23 real-life traces drawn from numerous domains, ARC 
leads to substantial performance gains over LRU for a wide 
range of cache sizes. For example, for a SPC1 like synthetic 
benchmark, at 4GB cache, LRU delivers a hit ratio of 9.19% 
while ARC achieves a hit ratio of 20%. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


“We are therefore forced to recognize the pos- 
sibility of constructing a hierarchy of mem- 
ories, each of which has greater capacity 
than the preceding but which is less quickly 
accessible.” 


A. W. Burks, H. H. Goldstine, J. von Neumann, 
in Preliminary Discussion of the Logical Design of 
Electronic Computing Instrument, Part I, Vol. I, Report 
prepared for U.S. Army Ord. Dept., 28 June 1946. 


A. The Problem 


Caching is one of the oldest and most fundamen- 
tal metaphor in modern computing. It is widely used 
in storage systems (for example, IBM ESS or EMC 
Symmetrix), databases [1], web servers [2], middleware 
[3], processors [4], file systems [5], disk drives [6], 
RAID controllers [7], operating systems [8], and in 
varied and numerous other applications such as data 


compression [9] and list updating [10]. Any substantial 
progress in caching algorithms will affect the entire 
modern computational stack. 

Consider a system consisting of two memory levels: 
main (or cache) and auxiliary. The cache is assumed 
to be significantly faster than the auxiliary memory, 
but is also significantly more expensive. Hence, the 
size of the cache memory is usually only a fraction 
of the size of the auxiliary memory. Both memories are 
managed in units of uniformly sized items known as 
pages. We assume that the cache receives a continuous 
stream of requests for pages. We assume a demand 
paging scenario where a page of memory is paged 
in the cache from the auxiliary memory only when a 
request is made for the page and the page is not already 
present in the cache. In particular, demand paging rules 
out pre-fetching. For a full cache, before a new page 
can be brought in one of the existing pages must be 
paged out. The victim page is selected using a cache 
replacement policy. Under demand paging model, the 
replacement policy is the only algorithm of interest. The 
most important metric for a cache replacement policy 
is its hit rate-the fraction of pages that can be served 
from the main memory. The miss rate is the fraction 
of pages that must be paged into the cache from the 
auxiliary memory. Another important metric for a cache 
replacement policy is its overhead which should be low. 

The problem of cache management is to design a 
replacement policy that maximizes the hit rate measured 
over a very long trace subject to the important practical 
constraints of minimizing the computational and space 
overhead involved in implementing the policy. 


B. Our Contributions 


One of the main themes of this paper is to de- 
sign a replacement policy with a high hit ratio while 
paying conscientious attention to its implementation 
complexity. Another equally important theme of this 
paper is that real-life workloads possess a great deal of 
richness and variation, and do not admit a one-size-fits- 
all characterization. They may contain long sequential 
I/Os or moving hot spots. The frequency and scale of 
temporal locality may also change with time. They may 
fluctuate between stable, repeating access patterns and 
access patterns with transient clustered references. No 
static, a priori fixed replacement policy will work well 
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Figure 7: Performance of configuration minimizing ser- 
vice time when capacity and request sizes are fixed. 
Above: Graph of the service time for a range of values for 
the movement range in Y for the simulated trace work- 
loads. The movement range in X was adjusted at each 
point to keep the capacity at 2GB. Below: Experimentally 
obtained and predicted service times for the four work- 
loads, and optimal configurations. 


Figure 8: Performance of configuration minimizing ser- 
vice time for a fixed number of active tips. Above: Graph 
of the service time for a range of values for the movement 
range in Y for the simulated trace workloads. Below: Ex- 
perimentally obtained and predicted service times for the 
four workloads and optimal configurations. 
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Varied Workload 
parameter cello99 cello92 snake tpcd 
meanerror RMSerror | meanerror RMSerror | meanerror RMSerror | meanerror RMS error 
5x 0.10ms | 7.8% 0.09 ms 
dy 6.2 % 0.07 ms 8.3 % 0.08 ms 1.4 % 0.02 ms 
A 6.0 % 0.07 ms 8.4 % 0.08 ms 3.2 % 0.03 ms 
Le 6.6 % 0.07 ms 6.7 % 0.06 ms 1.4 % 0.02 ms 





Table 3: Comparison of the service time of several simulated workloads to our model as both a percentage difference 
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and a root mean squared difference, as we vary several parameters. 


parameter space to find a set of values that optimized the 
given metric. We varied each parameter by intervals of 
lum for the movement range in both X and Y and 10 for 
the number of active tips. 


5.1 Minimizing Service Time for a Fixed 
Capacity and Request Size 


For a given bit density, the capacity of a MEMS device 
is determined by the product of active tips and movement 
ranges in X and Y. We looked for a configuration that 
minimized mean response time for a probe-based storage 
device with a fixed capacity of 2GB. 

Given this constraint, our model identified an optimal 
configuration for each workload as shown in Figure 7b. 
We can see that the optimum number of active tips is at 
the top of the range for the values of that parameter. This 
is not surprising, because additional active tips lower ser- 
vice time. The movement ranges in X and Y are small, 
which also reduces service time. If we compare the values 
of the optimal configurations to the behavior of the exper- 
imentally obtained values for the service time in Figure 7a 
we can see that our predictions point out very well where 
the minimum of the service time will occur. 

Note that the error is greatest for the tpcd workload, 
where the model generally underestimates the service 
time. Specifically, the model underestimates the seek time 
for tpcd because the distribution of seeks in the real work- 
load does not fit our assumption of a uniformly random 
distribution. The tpcd workload has a significant num- 
ber of large seeks that increase the overall average. As 
we change the movement range in X and Y, the model 
prediction changes more quickly than the real workload. 
Thus, at higher values of 6,, the simulated and predicted 
service times converge. 


5.2 Minimizing Service Time for a Fixed 
Number of Active Tips 


In reality, design of a probe-based storage device is likely 
to be constrained by cost. We approximate this by fixing 
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the number of active tips at 320 (assuming that the num- 
ber of tips is proportional to the cost of the device) and 


determining a configuration that minimizes service time. 
Figure 8b shows the configurations that minimize the 


service time for each workload. Figure 8a shows the 
service time when the movement range in Y is varied. 
Our model again does an accurate prediction of where the 
minimum service time occurs for all four workloads. In 
the case of snake, cello99 and cello92 this is just around 
30um, while in the case of tpcd this happens at the upper 
bound for the movement range in Y, 801m. This makes 
sense because the tpcd workload has larger request sizes 
and runlengths, and therefore can benefit from the fewer 
turnarounds offered by long movements in Y. 


6 Conclusions 


The design space of probe-based storage devices is vast, 
but can be explored more quickly with the use of a pa- 
rameterized model. We have presented a model for a 
probe-based storage device that allows a system designer 
to predict performance for a set of configurable parame- 
ters. We validated this model using a simulator for probe- 
based storage and several workloads and found that the 
error was within 15%. We successfully used this model to 
quickly identify optimal configurations to satisfy different 
performance objectives. 
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Figure 6: Graphs of the service time of the simulated tpcd workload and values calculated using our probe-based 
storage model. The initial configuration used had a 404m movement range in both X and Y, 320 active tips and 10 
tips in Y per cluster. (a) varying the movement range in X. (b) varying the movement range in Y. (c) varying the 
number of active tips. (d) varying the number of tips in Y per cluster. 


Figures 5c and 6c confirm our expectation that the num- 
ber of tips in Y per cluster has a negligible effect on per- 
formance at values greater than two. 


Finally, Figures Sd and Gd show that incieasing the 
number of active tips increases the level of parallelism 
inside the device, decreasing transfer time. The smaller 
transfer time at higher numbers of active tips makes er- 
rors in seek time more pronounced, causing the deviation 
between models and simulation. 


We show the model error for each configurable param- 
eter in Table 3. The percent error is calculated by com- 
puting the average percentage difference of the model- 
predicted values from the simulated values at each data 
point. The RMS difference is the root-mean squared ver- 
tical difference between the model predictions and the 
simulated workload value (in ms). The data in Table 3 
show that our model closely approximates the simulated 


service time for all four workloads. Even though we 
mapped workloads to devices with different capacities and 
assumed random distribution of requests, our model was 
within 8% of the simulated values. 


5 Optimal System Design 


We used our probe-based storage model to optimize de- 
sign of MEMS devices for specific performance goals. We 
used the range of values for each configurable parameter 
shown in Table | to bound our search, with the exception 
of the number of tips in Y per cluster. Because this param- 
eter has a negligible contribution to the transfer time when 
its value is greater than 2, as can be seen from Figures 5b 
and 6b, we set it to the default value 10. 

To find the optimal set of configurable parameters, we 
exhaustively searched the entire range of the configurable 
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Figure 5: Graphs of service time of the simulated snake, cello92 and cello99 workloads and values calculated with 
our probe-based storage model. The initial configuration used had a 404m movement range in both X and Y, 320 
active tips and 10 tips in Y per cluster. (a) varying the movement range in X; (b) varying the movement range in Y; 
(c) varying the number of active tips; (d) varying the number of tips in Y per cluster. 


around default values for which behavior is well under- 
stood [22]. 


Figures 5a--d show the results we obtained for snake, 
cello92, and cello99 workloads, and 6a-d show our re- 
sults for the tpcd workloads. In Figure 5a, we see that for 
snake and cello92, as 6, increases, the predicted service 
time deviates more from the experimental values. This is 
because the original disk from which the traces are taken 
is smaller than the probe-storage devices we are mapping 
those requests to. Thus, seeks occur over only a small 
fraction of the movement range in X, and our model over- 
estimates the seek time as the device capacity increases. 
For cello99 and tpcd, traces taken from disks with higher 
capacity, this effect is much smaller. In fact, the error de- 
creases in the case of the tpcd workload, as we can see 
from Figure 6a. 


In general, model error decreases as we increase move- 
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ment range in Y (Figure 5b). Because the sectors are or- 
dered vertically, seeks are distributed across the entire Y 
movement range during the workload simulation. Thus 
the seek time predicted by our model better approximates 
the experimentally obtained values. This error becomes 
even smaller for higher movement ranges in Y, when 
seeks in Y dominate those in X. We can see from Fig- 
ure 5b that when the movement range in Y is greater 
than 20mm, service time for cello92, snake and cello99, 
which have similar request sizes and runlengths, does not 
change significantly. Increasing the movement range in 
Y increases the average number of bytes that can be read 
before the mover must turnaround, however, these work- 
loads with small requests do not benefit from this. In con- 
trast, tpcd has a much larger request size and runlength, 
hence its service time is minimized for greater values of 
the movement range in Y, as shown in Figure 6b. 
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75/5 /(8/76), or a = 


parameters, we obtained a = 
11.83/V6. 

The average value of the seek time in one direction, 
taken over all the requests for which its seek time was 
greater than that in the other direction, can be estimated by 
integrating its probability function over all possible times 
(0 to tmaz), Shown in Equation 15. 


maz 
taverage deen (0) = [ P(éjiat (15) 
0 


When we substitute in Equations 12, 13 and 14 for P(t) 
we obtain Equation 16: 


1 [26 


taverage seen (0) = 8 5 (16) 

Seeking in X involves a settling time tsetze that we 
add to the prediction for the average seek time in X. The 
final formulae for seek times in X and Y are shown in 
Equations 17 and 18. 





Ll fads 
tseek (dx) = 8 = + tsettle (17) 
1/76 
tseek yl Ox) — 8 7 (18) 


We can now substitute Equations 17 and 18 in Equa- 
tion 9 to obtain an expression for the seek time, which is 
shown in Equation 19. 
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4.2 Service Time Model 


In Section 4.1.2 and Section 4.1.1 we obtained expres- 
sions for the seek and transfer times. We can now sub- 
stitute these equations (19 and 8) for tseex and ltransfer 
in Equation 2. This gives us an expression for the service 
time as shown in Equation 20: 
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Workload Average Runlength 
request size 

cello92 6.4 KB 6.5 KB 

snake 6.8 KB 8.9 KB 

cello99 6.8 KB 7.2 KB 

tpcd 29.33KB 252.0 KB 


Table 2: Average request size and runlength values for 
workloads used in our simulations. 
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(20) 


4.3. Model and Simulation Comparisons 


To compare our model with the performance of a proto- 
typical probe-based storage device we conducted experi- 
ments using the Pantheon simulator from HP. We used a 
probe-based storage device simulator that implements the 
architecture and layout described in Section 3 [22], using 
a variant of the unconstrained sled model [10, 22]. We 
used four workloads: 1992 cello (4% sequential, /news 
partition, most requests smaller than 8KB, sector size is 
256 bytes) [15], 1992 snake (23% sequential, /usr2 parti- 
tion, most requests smaller than &KR, sector size is 512 
bytes) [15], 1999 cello (disk 128, 30% sequential, large 
requests where more than half are larger than 8KB, sec- 
tor size is 1024 bytes) [22] and 1999 tpcd (disk 80, which 
accounted for 12.5% of the requests). All traces recorded 
one week of activity. In our simulations, we issue the re- 
quests at the original times they occur in the traces, so 
queuing behavior in the original workloads will not be as 
pronounced on the faster probe-based storage devices. 

All original traces were recorded by HP Laboratories. 
The average request size and runlength for each workload 
are shown in Table 2. 

We used as default physical parameter values from Ta- 
ble 1 and varied configurable parameters one at a time 
within the ranges shown in same table. These ranges 
were selected because they represent reasonable variation 
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by the product of the number of bits in Y times the num- 
ber of tips in Y per cluster (J.,), as shown in Equation 7. 


Ve 
MhiteinyY %* T,, 


a) 








MxM 


The number of bits in Y is equal to the movement range 


in Y divided by the bit-width. 
Substituting Equations 4—6 in Equation 3 gives us an 


expression for the transfer time in milliseconds shown in 
Equation 8. 


ttransfer (Ox eee Digs r) — 
Sirdy 1 txXM 1 
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4.1.2 Seek Time Model 


Seek time is the time that it takes to reposition the 
mover above the relevant tips when servicing a new non- 
sequential request. To model the seek time we used a 
probabilistic approach. We assume that the starting loca- 
tions of requests are uniformly distributed across the de- 
vice. 

Because the movement in X and Y may be consid- 
ered independently [10, 6], the seek time can be computed 
as the greater of the seek times in X and Y. We com- 
puted the average seek time when the seek in X is greater 
(tseek z(Oz)), and the average seek time when the seek in 
Y is greater (tseek y(dy)) and estimated these probabil- 
ities a and b, which add up to 1, to obtain Equation 9. 
We reason that a higher average seek time in one direc- 
tion will have a higher impact on the overall seek time, so 


a/b = tseek wOr i tseek Ou): 


evek (Ors dy) = A X tseek ZO) +6x tseek Ou) (9) 


While several models exist to estimate the seek time, 
the one we adopted is based on simple acceleration rules 
from Newtonian mechanics [13, 10] and is givenin Equa- 
tion 10, for a specified distance 6. The mover can seek 
achieve a much higher velocity than is used to read/write 
because it can accelerate during the seek. At the end of a 
seek, the data must be accessed by moving in the Y direc- 
tion. Therefore, a settle time, tcz:i¢ (for the mover to po- 
sition itself accurately ) applies only to the calculated seek 
time in X,, since the mover has to come to a complete stop 
in that direction. Notice that seeking takes place within 
one tip area. Therefore, the seeking distance and the seek 
time are relatively short, and depend on the mover move- 
ment range. 


(10) 
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We calculate the average seek time in X and Y as fol- 
lows. First, we calculate the probability function p(d) 
of an incoming request incurring a certain movement d 
over the tip array either X or Y (we can consider each 
direction independently ). Because the starting sectors are 
uniformly distributed, the distances in each direction will 
be the distance between two uniformly distributed start- 
ing sectors. This probability will vary linearly with dis- 
tance and will be at its maximum for a zero displace- 
ment, and it will be equal to zero when the displacement 
is equal to the movement range. The form of the equation 
is p(d) = c — bd, where c and b are constants. Because 
p is a probability function, the area under it in the range 
0 to 6, where 6 is the movement range in X or Y, which 
is cd/2 will be equal to 1. Additionally, when d = 6, 
the probability is equal to zero, p(6) = 0. Using these 
constraints, we can calculate the values for the constants c 
and b, which we substitute back in the expression for p(d) 
to obtain Equation 11: 


p(d) = 2(5 — d)/6° (11) 


Unfortunately, we need to calculate seek time distribu- 
tions, not distance distributions. We can use Equation 10 
to express t as a function of a displacement d, converting 
Equation 11 from the distance domain to the time domain. 
This gives us the probability of a seek incurring time ¢ in 
either _X or Y. After substituting 250 m/s? for the physical 
parameter acceleration, ag, we obtain Equation 12: 


500t.. 25022 
See | 
p(t) ==—a(1 — a) 


The movement ranges 6, and 6, in X and Y from Ta- 
ble 1 specify the maximum distance we can move in each 
direction. We use them in Equation 10 to find the maxi- 
mum seek time tmaz in X or Y, shown in Equation 13. 


(12) 


Ind 


ane 1 
250 - 


tmaz = 

The actual seek time is the greater of the seek times in 

X and Y, so the probability distribution function P(t) of 

the seek time when it is greater in one direction than the 

other will be different than p(t). Reasoning that taking 

the maximum will bias us towards larger seek times, we 
approximated P(t) with Equation 14. 


Pi) Sapiyt (14) 


To solve for the constant factor a we integrated P(t) 
from 0 to tmagz and normalized it (because it is a prob- 
ability function). Using our default values for physical 
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Figure 4: A simplified design space parameter depen- 
dency graph. The head of the graph represents the service 
time, which is the minimization target. From the graph we 
can identify the parameters (represented by the leaves) on 
which service time depends. 
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or write the data by moving the mover over the tip array 
with a constant velocity (read/write time, or trw). Sec- 
ond, if a request spans more than one bit column, we must 
add the time that it takes for the mover to reverse direction 
(e.g., from moving down to moving up); we call this time 
the turnaround time (tr,). To minimize wasted space, 
a sector can begin at any bit within a column, and con- 
tinue at the next column. The MEMS device controller is 
responsible for tracking the starting positions of sectors. 
Thus, a single read/write request may require one or more 
bit column movements in the X direction. This third com- 
ponent is called an x-move (tx yy). The last component is 


the time that it takes to switch between sets of active tips, 


or tip switch time (tr3g). 
Thus, the transfer time is asum of four terms: nz 4, the 


number of turnarounds, multiplied by ¢74, the turnaround 
time; n7s, the number of tip switches times t7s, the tip 
switching time; 7x 7, the number of moves in X, times 
ty yy, the time to move one bit in X, and try, the time 
it takes to actually read the data. Equation 3 shows this 
combination. 


ttransfer =nra Xtra+nrs Xtrs t+ 


(3) 


As described in Section 3.2,the data to be read or writ- 
ten is divided among all active tips, which work in paral- 
lel. Each tip reads ry bits, which is equal to the number of 
bits per request (8 r) divided by the number of active tips 
Tactive, aS Shown in Equation 4. 


nxm Xtxm +trw 


Sr 


Qrectava 





i= (4) 

The read/write time, try, depends on the number of 
bits ry that each active tip has to read, the velocity of the 
device (vp), and the bit width d, (to translate the number 
of bits into distance). To read or write each bit, it will 
take dy,/vo time for each active tip to move over it. This 
relationship is given in Equation 5. 


ry X dy 


(5) 


tRw = 
vo 

The number of turnarounds, X -moves, and tip changes 
depend on the number of requested bits that each active 
tip accesses, the starting position, and the the number of 
bits in a bit column (Ngzsiny). To calculate this quan- 
tity we divide the movement range in Y by the bit-width. 
Using the layout described in Section 3.2, the number of 
turnarounds is the same. as the: number of tip switches, be- 
cause a tip switch is necessary at every turnaround. The 
XX -movecomponentalso depends on the number of tips in 
Y per cluster that determines the cluster dimension (i.e., 


the number of bits in one cluster column). 
Specifically, the average number of turnarounds (or tip 


switches) per request is the ratio of the number of bits 
each tip must access to service the average size request 
(r,) and the number of bits in each column (Npitsiny ), aS 
shown in Equation 6. 


rf 
NbitsinY 


(6) 


NTA = 


The average number of .X -moves is the ratio of the av- 
erage requested number of bits per active tip (r¢) divided 
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Figure 3: Data access for a single mover with four clusters and one tip per cluster. (a) Tip 1 is activated and the mover 
slides up, reading the column of bits the tip passes over. (b) Tip 2 is activated after the shaded bits have been read, and 
the mover reverses direction. (c) After all columns have been read, with an z-move between each column to reposition 
the tips over the new column of bits, tip 3 1s activated and the mover slides up, analogously to (a). (d) Tip 4 1s activated 
and the mover reverses direction, analogously to (b). (e) All bits in the mover are read. 


is striped among them all. First the stream is split into 
groups of four bits each, as depicted by the different gray 
shades. Then each such group of four bits is interleaved 
between the four active tips, as shown by the arrows in 
Figure 2. 


4 Service Time Model 


The performance of a particular probe-based storage de- 
vice depends on its configuration and the workload that it 
is subject to. We can measure performance using a model 
of probe-based storage implemented in Pantheon, an I/O 
device simulator created by Hewlett-Packard [26, 16]. We 
used this model to explore the behavior of probe-based 
storage under several workloads and identify a configura- 
tion with performance characteristics similar to disks [21]. 
However, the number of different configuration parame- 
ters is too large to use such a simulator to explore the de- 
sign space exhaustively. 

To address this problem, we created an analytical model 
that predicts the response time for various configurations. 
We make the simplifying assumption that requests are uni- 
formly distributed across the device. This assumption 
does not hurt us as significantly as it would with disk 
drives because seek time is dominated by transfer time 
except at large degrees of parallelism [22]. Furthermore, 
as shown in [21], seek time is not as sensitive to other 
architectural parameters as transfer time. 


4.1 Performance Dependencies 


Based on the architecture and the layout model described 
in Section 3, we know that the design space of probe- 
based storage is relatively complex and involves many 
parameters such as the number of active tips per device, 
mover’s movement range, and acceleration. To choose 
one configuration over another, we must understand how 
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the physical configuration affects the performance. There- 
fore, we analyze the dependencies in the model between 
these parameters and the service time, which we wish to 
minimize. 

Figure 4 is a dependency graph showing how perfor- 
mance is related to probe-based storage parameters [21]. 
The graph edges represent the dependencies, the leaf 
nodes are parameters, and the remaining nodes are inter- 
mediate variables. The dependencies in this graph reflect 
the parameters and layout presented in Section 3, although 
other models could be used both for the layout and for the 
physical behavior of the device [10]. The target in the 
graph is the service time, which is the sum of seek time 
and transfer time, as shown in Equation 1. We model each 
of these components separately: 


(1) 


Our model for seek time, described in Section 4.1.2, 
assumes uniformly distributed requests. To adjust for 
sequentiality in workloads, we parameterize Equation | 
with the runlength calculated from the trace. To compute 
the runlength, we calculate the length, in bytes, of each 
sequential run in the trace and average these runs to com- 


pute the runlength in bytes, 7;. 
Only the first request of a sequential run will require 


repositioning the mover, incurring seek time. Thus the ra- 
tio of average request size (7) to runlength (7;) represents 
the fraction of requests that require seeks. We modified 
the service time equation (1) to use the runlength and ob- 
tained Equation 2: 


tservice = tseek + ttransfer 


tservice = —tseek + tiransfer (2) 
Tr 
4.1.1 Transfer Time Model 


Transfer time (ttiransfer), the time to actually read/write 
the data, has four components. The first is the time to read 
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Configurable Default Symbol 
parameter value 
Movement range 

in X (5—80um) 40um Ox 

in Y (5-80pm) 404m Oy 
Active tips (10-2 560) 320 eee 
Tips in Y 

per cluster(1-20) 10 Ty 
Physical 
parameter 
Settle time 200 jes tsettle 
X-move time lms tym 
Velocity 0.05m/s Va 
Turn around time 400s tTA 
Tip change time 0 tT's 
Bit width 50nm dp 
Acceleration 250m/s2 Qo 
Active tips per cluster | stan 
Workload 
parameter 
Average request size calculated T 

from workload 

Runlength calculated T 


from workload 


Table 1: Configurable and physical probe-based storage 
architecture parameters. 


Figure 1b magnifies the mover area from Figure la. 
This shows that a mover is divided into one or more clus- 
ters. Each cluster can read data independently of the oth- 
ers, which provides higher parallelism to the device. As 
an example, the mover in Figure 1b is subdivided into four 
clusters. Each cluster is a media area that is accessed by 
many tips, only one of which can be active at a time. Us- 
ing several tips in parallel, one from each cluster, compen- 
sates for the low data rate of each individual tip, which is 
on the order of 1Mbit/sec. The number of bits accessed 
simultaneously is equivalent to the number of clusters per 
mover times the number of movers in the device. We call 
this the number of active tips. 

The mover’s range of movement and the bit size deter- 
mine the amount of data that can be manipulated by one 
tip, or tip area. Because several tips are active at a time, 
different tip areas of the mover are manipulated simulta- 
neously, as depicted by the shaded rectangles in Figure Lb. 
Different areas of the mover are accessed by switching be- 
tween sets of active tips. 

Many architectural configurations are possible for 
probe-based storage. For example, we might vary the 
number of active tips, the mover’s movement range, the 
media density, and so on. The values summarized in Ta- 


One device 


Mover 1 


cluster B 
i 


Mover 2 


cluster A cluster A cluster B 








one sector bit stream 


Figure 2: Example data layout over two movers in one 
MEMS device. 


ble 1 are reasonable defaults for probe-based storage de- 
vices [25, 6, 1], and are the parameters we used in simu- 
lations unless otherwise specified. 


3.2 Data Layout 


Traditional disk data layout minimizes seek time and rota- 
tional latency. Analogously, we chose a layout for probe- 
based storage that has a similar sequential ordering to 
minimize movement for consecutive requests accessing 
sequential data. 

Each mover is divided into several clusters, each of 
which is an area covered by a grid of tips. For each cluster, 
only one read/write tip can be active at a time. This clus- 
ter design helps to minimize power consumption while 
increasing the size of the swept area. Given this paral- 
lel architecture, where several tips can read/write data in 
parallel, it was reasonable to stripe the data between the 
clusters. We chose to work with bit-level striping because 
it maximizes the throughput when there is only one out- 
standing request. 

Figure 2 shows the layout of a MEMS device with two 
movers, two clusters per mover and four tips per cluster. 
This makes the tip area a quarter of the cluster’s area. One 
tip per cluster may be active at a time; therefore, in this 
device, four tips are active at a time. Consequently, a sec- 
tor of data is read/written by the four active tips simul- 
taneously. The sector is bit-interleaved between the two 
clusters, as depicted by the pattern of the bitstream in Fig- 
ure 2. The data is accessed while the mover is moving in 
the +y direction. Figure 3 shows how data is accessed on 
a single cluster. 

A single device may contain several movers, increas- 
ing parallelism. To exploit this secondary level of par- 
allelism, we stripe data bitwise among all the clusters of 
these movers. For example in Figure 2 there are four si- 
multaneously active tips, one per cluster, and the bitstream 
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tion Processing and Storage Systems (CHI?PS? [3]), De- 
spont et al. [25], Mamin et al. [11], and the Atomic Res- 
olution Storage (ARS) project at Hewlett-Packard Labo- 
ratories [23]. While these projects use different recording 
technologies, they are all based on tip arrays and media 
sleds. Thus, the models we describe can be tuned with 
different input parameters to describe these systems. 

Disk modeling has been traditionally used to design 
storage systems that use hard drives, and a complete 
survey of this work is beyond the scope of this pa- 
per. Because disk performance is so workload-dependent, 
most simplifying assumptions cause large errors [16]. 
Shriver [19] developed some analytic models to incorpo- 
rate effects of disk caching and I/O workload variation. 

Because probe-based storage devices do not yet exist, 
it is particularly useful to create models of them that can 
yield insights into performance. Yang and Madhyastha 
created several physical models for seek time of probe- 
based storage, defining a performance range for a specific 
hardware configuration [10]. A different model was pre- 
sented by Schlosser and Griffin et al. [6, 17], who con- 
clude that a probe-based storage device can improve ap- 
plications performance by a factor of three over disks. 
They compare and contrast probe-based storage and tradi- 
tional disk drives, and study how aspects of the operating 
system need to be changed when a system is built with 
probe-based storage [7]. Uysal et al [24] evaluate several 
hybrid MEMS/disk architectures, showing that hybrid ar- 
chitectures can give performance benefits similar to re- 
placing disks with probe-storage devices (at lower price- 
performance). Ying et al [9] used this seek-time model 
to devise policies for power conservation. However, these 
studies all rely upon trace-driven simulation of traces. In 
contrast, our focus here is to develop an analytical model 
for a wide range of probe-based storage characteristics 
that can be used for such performance research. 

Probe-based storage devices are much faster than tra- 
ditional disk drives, making the question of how probe- 
based storage may be integrated into the memory hier- 
archy very important. Griffin et al [18] show that using 
probe-based storage as a disk replacement will improve 
overall application runtime by a factor of 1.9-4.4, and 
when used as a disk cache can improve I/O response time 
by up to 3.5 times. 


3 Probe-Based Storage 


Probe-based storage devices have a wide range of con- 
figurable parameters. In Section 3.1 we describe how a 
probe-based storage device works and highlight the pa- 
rameter space. In Section 3.2 we show how data may be 
stored on such a device. 
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Figure 1: (a) Mover and microactuators. The device is 
shown from above; the tip array lies below the mover sur- 
face. (b) A probe-based storage device that includes one 
mover (the shaded areas) above a tip array. The mover is 
divided into four clusters, each of which has 12 dedicated 
tips. One tip per cluster is active at a time (the shaded 
tips), accessing the tip areas depicted by the dark rectan- 
gles. The mover has limited range of movement over the 
tip array in the X and Y directions. 


3.1 Architecture 


Figure la is a top view of a typical probe-based storage 
device. In this figure, the shaded parts move and the 
unshaded parts are stationary. The media mover is sus- 
pended above a surface on which a grid of many probe 
tips are embedded. Collectively, the tip array is the logi- 
cal equivalent of the read/write heads of a traditional disk 
drive. Voltage applied to the fingers of the microactuator 
combs exerts electrostatic forces on the mover that cause it 
tomovein the X and Y directions, overcoming the forces 
exerted by the anchors and beams that keep it in place. To 
service a read or write request, the mover first repositions 
itself so that the tip array can access the required data. 
This repositioning time is called seek time. The mover 
then accesses the data while moving at a constant velocity 
in the Y direction, incurring transfer time. 
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Abstract 


Probe-based storage, also known as micro-electric me- 
chanical systems (MEMS) storage, is a new technology 
that is emerging to bypass the fundamental limitations of 
disk drives. The design space of such devices is particu- 
larly interesting because we can architect these devices to 
different design points, each with different performance 
characteristics. This makes it more difficult to under- 
stand how to use probe-based storage in a system. AI- 
though researchers have modeled access times and sim- 
ulated performance of workloads, such simulations are 
time-intensive and make it difficult to exhaustively search 
the parameter space for optimal configurations. To ad- 
dress this problem, we have created a parameterized an- 
alytical model that computes the average request latency 
of a probe-based storage device. Our error compared to 
a simulated device using real-world traces is small (less 
than 15% for service time). With this model we can iden- 
tify configurations that will satisfy specific performance 
objectives, greatly narrowing the search space of configu- 
rations one must simulate. 


1 Introduction 


In the last 20 years microprocessor speeds have been im- 
proving by 50% to 100% per year [12] and memory ca- 
pacities have been increasing by 60% per year [8]. Un- 
fortunately, secondary storage has not kept pace. There 
are several limitations for today’s disk technologies, such 
as disk rotational speed, bit density (which is limited by 
the superparamagnetic effect [23, 4]) and read-write head 
technology [23]. Academia and industry are developing 
new technologies to bypass these limitations. These tech- 
nologies include holographic storage [14, 20, 23], atomic 
force microscopy (AFM) [11, 5, 23], and MEMS stor- 
age [3, 2, 6, 23]. Each of these storage alternatives has 
inherent tradeoffs that govern its use in a system. In this 
paper, we focus on the performance characteristics of one 
specific new technology: MEMS storage. MEMS storage 


technology is based on an array of atomically-sharp probe 
tips that read and write data on the storage medium. While 
several alternative styles of MEMS storage are currently 
being explored, all of these anticipated devices share cer- 
tain common characteristics: they support high through- 
put, high parallelism and high density. Data is accessed 
in a disk on a rotating media platter, while in MEMS stor- 
age the media does not rotate but moves in a rectilinear 
fashion. The design space of MEMS storage is particu- 
larly interesting because we can architect these devices to 
different design points, each with different performance 
characteristics. This makes it more difficult to understand 
how to use probe-based storage in a system. Exhaus- 
tive simulation is at best extremely time-consuming and 
at worst impossible, depending on the search space. In 
our experiments it took approximately 20 minutes on an 
Intel Pentium 3 SOOMHz machine to run the simulation of 
a workload using a single configuration. The design space 
that were concerned with included over a million configu- 
rations, and it would take 14 days on a 1000 node cluster 
to test them all. To address this problem, we have created 
a parameterized analytical model that computes the aver- 
age request latency of a MEMS storage device. Our error 
compared to a simulated device using real-world traces is 
small (within 15% error for service time). We used this 
model to identify optimal configurations given such con- 
straints as capacity and throughput. 

The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. 
In Section 2 we describe related work. We present ar- 
chitecture and design layout of a MEMS storage device 
in Section 3. In Section 4 we derive the equations gov- 
erning the service time of a MEMS storage device under 
uniformly distributed accesses. We use this model to iden- 
tify optimal configurations subject to user-specified con- 
straints in Section 5. We conclude in Section 6. 


2 Related Work 


Current projects on probe-based storage include those by 
the Carnegie Mellon Center for High Integrated Informa- 
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Overall, we conclude that replacing disks with MEMS 
storage in disk arrays will improve performance and per- 
formance/cost, even if MEMS storage costs ten times as 
much as disks on a per-byte basis. Placing one copy of 
the data on MEMS storage 1s also effective, offering an 
intermediate cost and performance between conventional 
disk arrays and purely MEMS-based arrays. 


Extensions of our work include studying the perfor- 
mance of the different alternatives after an unrepaired 
failure, in degraded mode and during online reconstruc- 
tion. Another extension would be to incorporate reliabil- 
ity metrics into the architectural comparison when relia- 
bility estimates become available for MEMS-based stor- 
age devices. 
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Figure 10: Performance/Cost of disk array architectures 
with MEMS-based storage. 


Several papers have explored the use of logging (writ- 
ing data to a sequential log) or eager-writing (writing to 
an unused location near the current position of the disk 
head). RAPID-Cache [12] provides redundancy to the 
NVRAM write cache through a logging disk, which is 
less expensive than replicating the NVRAM cache. In 
DCD (Disk Caching Disk)[11] and in Trail [5], a log disk 
is used to cache writes. Eager-writing was explored in 
the Loge disk controller [7]: writes were made to the free 
block closest to the current location of the disk head, and 
its location maintained through an indirection table in 
NVRAM. In Distorted Mirrors [23], data is mirrored, but 
only one of the copies (the master copy) is kept in a fixed 
order. Blocks in the master copy are updated in-place, 
but in the slave copy a block update can be written to the 
free block closest to the disk head. The main advantage 
is that write costs for the slave copy are lower than for 
mirrored disks where both copies are in a fixed location. 
In Doubly distorted mirrors [15], this is amended to de- 
fer the update to the master copy; the block is kept in 
a RAM cache, and redundancy is maintained by writing 
slave copies to both disks using eager-writing. The mas- 
ter location is updated from cache (and the slave loca- 
tion on that disk released) when there is a read from that 
cylinder, or the cache fills up, in which case the dirtiest 
cylinder is written out. Although this requires three disk 
writes for an update, the overall cost is lower than that 
of updating the master block immediately. Dual striping 
[13] attempts to reduce the cost of positioning time in a 
mirrored layout for reads while allowing load balancing 
across disks by using a large stripe size for one copy and 
a small stripe size for the other. Large reads can use the 
large stripe copy to reduce positioning time costs while 
small reads go to the small stripe copy. 


The cost of small writes is particularly severe in RAID- 
4 and RAID-5 layouts, where every small write engen- 





i= DualSiripe 


ders four physical accesses: a read each of the old data 
and the corresponding parity (in order to compute the 
new parity value), and a write of the new data and the 
new parity. Parity logging [24] buffers parity updates in 
NVRAM and a log disk, eventually writing the parity out 
as large writes. AutoRAID [27] organizes the data hier- 
archically, with a RAID-10 level acting as a cache for a 
RAID-5 level; the RAID-5 level is log structured. Hot 
Mirroring [14] similarly combines RAID-1 and RAID-5 
layouts, keeping hot data in the RAID-1 portion and cold 
data in the RAID-5 portion. 


6 Conclusions and future work 


We explored the performance and the performance/cost 
implications of incorporating MEMS-based storage into 
disk array architectures. We examined several possible 
placements for the MEMS storage in the disk array by 
(1) replacing all the disks with MEMS storage, (2) re- 
placing the NVRAM cache with MEMS storage, and (3) 
replacing half the disks with MEMS storage. In the lat- 
ter case, we proposed several novel alternative disk-array 
architectures designed to take ad vantage of the combina- 
tion of disks and MEMS storage. 


Replacing the disks with MEMS storage improves per- 
formance substantially in terms of latency (by a factor of 
4 — 6.5) and throughput (by a factor of 4 — 28) depending 
on workload, but at high cost. Performance/cost, based 
on the average throughput of the trace workloads used, 
ranges between 2-7 times that of DiskOnly, depending 
on the MEMS/disk cost ratio. 


The hybrid architectures, which store one copy of the 
data in MEMS storage, are able to achieve a significant 
fraction of the performance benefits of completely re- 
placing disks with MEMS storage in disk arrays. Of the 
hybrid architectures studied, the LogDisk architecture 
offered the most consistent improvement in performance 
and the best performance/cost. The performance/cost of 
LogDiskis similar to that of purely MEMS-based arrays, 
and better than DiskOnly by a factor of 2.5-5.5, depend- 
ing on the MEMS/disk cost ratio. Average latency is sub- 
stantially lower than DiskOnly for all the hybrid archi- 
tectures — by a factor of between 4 and 16 for the trace 
workloads studied here. 


Replacing the NVRAM cache with a (much larger) 
MEMS cache is effective in reducing average response 
time by as much as 82%, but does not improve through- 
put because working set sizes are large. However, this 
may still be worth doing because of the low cost, as the 
performance/cost improvement over the conventional ar- 
chitectures ranged between 2.14.2, depending on the 
MEMS/disk cost ratio. 
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Figure 9: Comparison of architectures of equal cost for trace replays, in scenarios where the cost per byte for MEMS 
is | time, 3 times, 5 times, and 10 times that of magnetic disks. 


We conclude that it is more cost-effective to replace disks 
with MEMS storage than simply to add more disks. 


Figure 10 compares the performance per unit cost of the 
hybrid architectures against MEMSdisk and DiskOnly. 
Performance is measured by the maximum throughput 
achieved, averaged across the four trace workloads. As 
expected, MEMSdisk is the most cost-effective archi- 
tecture when the MEMS-based storage costs no more 
than disks. LogDisk and MEMScache have similar cost- 
performance, with LogDisk sligtly higher. The per- 
formance/cost of LogDisk declines more slowly than 
that of MEMSdisk as MEMS cost increases: when the 
MEMS/disk cost ratio is 10, its performance/cost ex- 
ceeds that of MEMSdisk by 38%. The performance/cost 
of the remaining hybrid architectures (MEMSmirror and 
DualStripe) is about the same as that of the DiskOnly ar- 
chitectures; however, when the MEMS/disk cost ratio is 
10, the performance/cost of these hybrids drops below 
that of DiskOnly. 
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5 Related work 


This paper combines the use of MEMS storage devices 
with several different redundancy schemes and layouts in 
efficient storage array architectures. The physical char- 
acteristics and performance of MEMS-based storage de- 
vices are discussed in several papers from the CMU Par- 
allel Data Laboratory [3, 20, 8]. 


The use of redundant data layouts for reliability, load 
balance and improved performance is well established 
[1, 2, 16], and these are commonly used in modern disk 
arrays. In most such layouts, the performance of the 
disk is limited by the disk head seek time and rota- 
tional delays, particularly for workloads with small, non- 
sequential I/Os. Several mechanisms have been proposed 
to ameliorate the impact of positioning time for writes. A 
write cache can substantially reduce the number of disk 
writes and the perceived delay for writes [22, 9]; how- 
ever, for reliability, these caches must generally use ex- 
pensive NVRAM, ideally in a redundant configuration. 
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Figure 8: Comparison of architectures of the same capacity for the cello, omail, tpcc, and tpcd traces. 


cache is able to sustain write bursts of much longer dura- 
tion, there is a substantial performance penalty for each 
write compared to the NVRAM cache. On the other 
hand, the larger MEMS cache reduces the load on the 
back-end by eliminating most over-writes and coalesc- 
ing dirty blocks in the cache. 


Overall, we conclude that replacing back-end disks in a 
disk array with MEMS storage has a dramatic impact on 
the performance of the array. A large part of that im- 
provement can be obtained by placing only one of the 
two replicas of the data on MEMS storage, and it is effiec- 
tive to organize the disk replica in a log-structured fash- 
ion. Replacing the array NVRAM cache with a much 
larger MEMS cache is less effective in reducing the la- 
tency, and does not improve the throughput significantly. 


4.3.4 Cost/performance analyses 


We now study cost/performance ratios in two different 
ways. First, we compare MEMSdisk with DiskOnly ar- 


chitectures of equal cost, i.e., the “Isocost-X” architec- 
tures. Then, we compare the cost/performance of several 
hybrid architectures with DiskOnly and MEMSdisk. 


Recall that the architecture cost is based on the cost of 
the disks, NVRAM and MEMS used. We used a cost of 
$6/GB for disks, based approximately on 2001 list prices 
for enterprise-class disks [17] and $8/MB for NVRAM, 
based on recent Dallas Semiconductor list prices. Since 
the cost for MEMS is unknown, we varied the relative 
per-byte cost of MEMS storage to disks between 1 and 
10. 


Figure 9 compares the performance of disk arrays with 
MEMS-based storage and several iso-cost architectures. 
For the sake of clarity, we have shown only one hy- 
brid architecture (LogDisk). The results show that ar- 
ray architectures with MEMS-based storage always ex- 
hibit lower latencies than purely disk-based ones, even 
when the number of disk spindles is increased. The max- 
imum throughput offered by MEMS-based arrays is also 
substantially higher than that for DiskOnly architectures. 
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Figure 6: Maximum throughputs for LogDisk variants with increased numbers of disks. LogDisk+A has K additional 


disks. 


the LogDisk architecture. Adding extra disks for the log 
improves the maximum throughput when the workload 
consists mostly of large writes and the demand for disk 
bandwidth for log-writes is the greatest. 


4.3.3 Comparisons using application traces 


In order to be able to saturate all array architectures 
by replaying traces, we varied the intensity by scaling 
all inter-arrival times in the traces by a constant factor. 
Hence, the scale factor of one corresponds to replaying 
the trace at its original speed; the scale factor of two cor- 
responds to replaying the trace twice as fast, and so on. 


Figures 7 and 8 present the iso-capacity results, where 
equal capacity MEMS storage is used for the disks they 
replace. The MEMSdisk architecture had the highest 
maximum throughput for all the workloads studied and 
the lowest latencies for all but one (tpcd). Compared 
with the DiskOnly architecture, MEMSdisk decreased 
the mean I/O latency by a factor of between 4.0 and 6.5 at 
the knee of the latency curve for the DiskOnly architec- 
ture and increased the maximum throughput by a factor 
of between 4 and 28. 


As expected, the hybrid architectures (MEMSmirror, 
DualStripe, and LogDisk) have a performance between 
that of DiskOnly and MEMSdisk. Maximum through- 
put ranged between 3 and 20 times that of DiskOnly. 
Among the hybrid architectures, LogDisk had the best 
performance for three of the four traces: cello, omail 
and tpcc. While all of the hybrid architectures improve 
read throughput by accessing the data in the MEMS 
copy, only the LogDisk architecture offers a significantly 
higher write throughput for a wide range of workloads 
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Figure 7: Maximum throughputs for hybrid architectures 
for the trace workloads. 


(Section 4.3.2). For the tpcd workload, DualStripe had 
the highest throughput among the hybrid architectures 
and an I/O latency even lower than MEMSdisk. The ag- 
gressive prefetching behavior of DualStripe is particu- 
larly well suited to this workload, which exhibits mainly 
large sequential reads. 


Replacing the NVRAM cache in a conventional! disk ar- 
ray with a (much larger) MEMS cache is effective in 
reducing average response time, but does not improve 
throughput. For the original trace replay speed, MEM- 
Scache was able to reduce the I/O latency between 23% 
and 82%; this improvement in I/O latency is far lower 
than in the architectures where MEMS devices stored at 
least one copy of the data. The MEMS cache 1s ineffec- 
tive for cold misses for the read operations, which con- 
tributes substantially to the latency. Although the MEMS 
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the parity ). Given that most of the architectures we intro- 
duced have a higher cost per byte than DiskOnly, it is le- 
gitimate to ask what the performance of DiskOnly would 
be if the extra money spent on MEMS were to be spent on 
additional disks instead, to get more spindles in the back- 
end. If the data is striped over all disks, there are two 
potential performance advantages: more disk arms im- 
ply more potential parallelism, and partially-empty disks 
incur shorter seeks. To address this question we studied 
the Jsocost-X architectures, i.e., instances of DiskOnly in 
which the number of disk drives is increased until the 
cost matches that of aMEMSdisk architecture, assuming 
that the per-byte cost ratio of MEMS storage to disk is 
Xe 


4.3.1 Synthetic workloads 


Our first set of experiments were designed to out- 
line the performance of all the architectures studied. 
We used synthetically-generated workloads, which are 
easily scaled, to determine the maximum throughput 
and normal-usage of each architecture. The maximum 
throughput is found by measuring throughput with an 
offered load of 1 million IO/s, which is well above the 
throughput limit of any of the architectures. We then 
measured the normal-usage latency at 50% utilization by 
using a workload with an IO rate equal to half the maxi- 
mum throughput. 


Figure 5 shows the measured maximum throughput and 
normal-usage latencies for all the architectures studied. 
As one would expect, the MEMSdisk architecture is 
the clear leader in maximum throughput, with 380,000 
IO/s, a 20-fold increase over the DiskOnly architec- 
ture. Among the hybrid (disk+MEMS) architectures, the 
LogDisk architecture is the best, with an approximately 
177,000 IO/s maximum throughput; the MEMSdisk and 
the DualStripe architectures had substantially lower per- 
formance, with around 51,000 IO/s, as they are not as 
efficient as the LogDisk architecture for writes. In the 
DiskOnly-X iso-cost architectures, which increased the 
number of disk spindles to match the cost of the MEMS- 
disk architecture, the maximum throughput increased 
with the cost factor _X, but even with a MEMS/disk cost 
factor of X = 10, the throughput was approximately half 
that for the MEMSdisk and slightly less than that for the 
LogDisk. The MEMScache architecture that replaced 
the NVRAM cache with a MEMS cache, improved the 
performance only slightly as the larger, MEMS-based 
cache was not effective for this workload. 


The normal-usage latency numbers reflected the pres- 
ence (or absence) of MEMS in the architecture: the 
DiskOnly architectures show a latency of 2.5-5.4ms, 
whereas the architectures using MEMS storage show a 


latency of 0.7—1.1ms. 


We conclude that arrays using MEMS storage will offer 
substantially higher throughputs and lower latencies than 
those using disks alone, even if the number of disk spin- 
dles is increased. The hybrid architectures, which com- 
bine disks and MEMS devices, improved the IO latency 
significantly, but only the LogDisk showed a significant 
improvement in throughput for the synthetic workloads. 
In the next section, we examine the LogDisk architecture 
more closely to better understand its performance char- 
acteristics. 


4.3.2 Comparing LogDisk variants 


Our hybrid disk/MEMS architectures are predicated on 
the assumption that, with an appropriate layout and ac- 
cess policies, mirroring data on MEMS storage and disks 
can provide most of the performance of purely MEMS- 
based arrays at a lower cost. By default, we used MEMS 
storage and disks of equal capacity; however, it takes 
several MEMS chips to equal the capacity of a single 
disk, and these MEMS chips can sustain a higher ag- 
gregate IO rate than the disk. For the 36 GB disks we 
used in our experiments, we used 15 MEMS chips; each 
disk was able to sustain about 250 IO/s and each MEMS 
chip were sustaining about 1000 IO/s with 4K random 
requests. To determine whether increasing the number 
of disks would improve the performance of hybrid archi- 
tectures, we compare the maximum throughput obtained 
from a LogDisk architecture with a varying number of 
disks. We use synthetic workloads with varying fractions 
of reads, for small (4KB) IOs and large (64KB) IOs. 


Figure 6 shows the throughput obtained. The base- 
lines are MEMSdisk (with only MEMS storage) and 
LogDisk (with equal capacities of MEMS and disk stor- 
age). The LogDisk architecture has two disks and 30 
MEMS chips organized into two logical disks of 15 chips 
each. LogDisk-K represents a LogDisk variant with 
2+K disks. For small IOs, the maximum throughput in 
LogDisk does not improve significantly when the num- 
ber of disks is increased. Since the LogDisk uses large 
sequential writes to the disks with a bandwidth of about 
125 MB/s per disk, disks do not become a bottleneck 
and the additional disks provide no performance bene- 
fits. For large IOs, the maximum throughput improves, 
especially for workloads with mostly writes, when the 
number of disks is increased by 2; beyond that, the im- 
provements due to increasing the number of disks are 
small. For workloads with at least 50% reads, there is 
little difference between the various LogDisk variants. 


Overall, we conclude that providing a number of disks to 
match the capacity of the MEMS storage is adequate for 
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made extremely accurate, up to the extreme of running 
the code from the corresponding component’s firmware. 
To exercise the simulated system, we had Pantheon gen- 
erate synthetic workloads, and replay traces taken on real 
systems. In the configurations we used, Pantheon issued 
each I/O at the same time it was issued in the original 
trace (for the same replay speed), regardless of whether 
previous accesses had completed or not. 


Our instantiations of Pantheon contain MEMS mod- 
ules based on the state-of-the-art performance model de- 
scribed by Sivan-Zimet and Madhyastha [21]. We con- 
figured those modules to simulate a conservative version 
of the first generation of MEMS-based device character- 
istics used by Schlosser et al. [20]. Table 1 contains the 
parameters for the MEMS-based storage device charac- 
teristics used in our study. We also updated the disk 
models in Pantheon to simulate a disk drive based on 
an aggressive extrapolation of performance characteris- 
tics of modern high-performance disks — 3 ms average 
seek time, 20K rpm rotational speed, and a transfer band- 
width of 125 MB/s to/from the media. We configured the 
simulator to use four back-end buses to connect the disks 
to the disk array controller, we used an extrapolated bus 
bandwidth of 1GB/s for our simulations. 


Our cost-performance comparisons used a cost of $6/GB 
for disks, based approximately on 2001 list prices for 
enterprise-class disks [17] and $8/MB for NVRAM, 
based on recent Dallas Semiconductor list prices. Since 
the cost for MEMS is unknown, we varied the relative 
per-byte cost of MEMS storage to disks between 1 and 
LC): 


4.2 The workloads 


In our evaluation, we used both synthetic workloads and 
several application traces: a file server containing home 
directories of a research group (cello), an e-mail server 
for a large company (omail), a database server running an 
on-line decision-support benchmark (tpcd), and a trans- 
action processing benchmark (tpcc). 


The filesystem trace (cello) represents one hour of user 
activity on April 20, 1999 on our main file server at HP 
Labs. The server stored a total of 63 filesystems contain- 
ing user home directories, news server pools, customer 
workload traces, HP-UX OS development infrastructure, 
etc., for a total of 238 GB user data in a 479 GB physi- 
cal storage. This is a typical I/O workload for a research 
group, involving software development, trace analysis, 
simulation, e-mail, etc. This trace has 370,000 I/O re- 
quests, with an average size of 23KB. 


The omail workload is taken from the trace of accesses 
done by an OpenMail e-mail server [10] on a 640GB 
message store; the server was configured with 4487 
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Figure 5: Performance comparison of architectures using 
synthetic workloads. Numbers above bars show normal- 
usage latency in ms (taken at 50% utilization). 


users, of whom 1391 were active. The omail trace has 
1.1 million I/O requests, with an average size of 7KB. 


The tpcd workload represents decision support systems; 
it consists of queries 5 and 7 from the TPC-D benchmark 
at the 300GB scale factor. This benchmark displays long 
complex database queries with both sequential and ran- 
dom accesses. The tpcd trace has 71,000 1/O requests, 
with an average size of 56KB. 


The tpcc workload represents on-line transaction pro- 
cessing environments. It is based on a mid-range TPC-C 
benchmark configuration using one disk array and a two- 
processor server; overall, the transaction rate was 16.5K 
tpmC. The tpcc trace has 4.2 million I/O requests with an 
average size of 2KB. 


We also used synthetic workloads in our experiments. 
Request sizes were drawn from an exponential distribu- 
tion with a mean of 4KB, start addresses were drawn 
from a uniform distribution over the entire available de- 
vice address range. The workloads had a varying ra- 
tio of read and write requests with 67% reads and the 
33% writes as the default ratio, and a request inter-arrival 
times from an exponential distribution with a variable 
mean to simulate a variety of workload access intensity. 


4.3 Results 


Since MEMS-based devices have the potential to affect 
both the throughput and latency characteristics of disk 
arrays, we consider both performance metrics. Our base- 
line is the conventional DiskOnly architecture, i.e., the 
combination of NVRAM cache and disk back-end found 
on current disk arrays, with a 2 GB of raw NVRAM and 
a 2 TB raw physical disks. For the MEMScache, we used 
100 GB of logical MEMS storage (120GB raw including 
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Magnetic disks MEMS storage devices 
DualStripe: MEMS banks use smaller stripe sizes than disks 


Figure 4: DualStripe hybrid array. Data is mirrored, one 
copy on magnetic disks with large stripes, another on 
MEMS storage devices with a small stripe size. Total 
capacity is equal on MEMS and disk. 


RAID 0 layout and store one copy of the data stored on 
the array; the disks similarly form a RAID O group and 
store another copy. The stripe unit size for the MEMS 
RAID 0 group is small, to distribute accesses evenly and 
avoid hot-spots. The stripe unit size for the disk RAID 0 
group is large, to reduce the positioning time cost for 
large sequential reads or writes. 


Data written to the array is stored in the NVRAM write 
cache, to be flushed to the copies on MEMS and on disk 
when the devices are idle, or when forced because the 
cache’s high-water mark is reached. Read data are ob- 
tained from the cache if present there. If not, they are 
read preferentially from the MEMS copy if the queue is 
short and from the disk copy if the queue length exceeds 
a threshold. However, if the read is detected to be part of 
a sequential run, the data are read from disk and a large 
subsequent block is prefetched to serve future requests 
in this sequential run. We expect this architecture to per- 
form well for workloads where a substantial fraction of 
the reads are sequential. 


Sequentiality detection works as follows: the array 
controller keeps a record of the addresses of the last 
sequentialityWindow read requests. When a new 
read request arrives, this record is checked to see if the 
sequentialityT hreshold data blocks sequentially pre- 
vious to this have been recently accessed. If so, the re- 
quest is treated as part of a sequential run. In our imple- 
mentation, we used sequentialityWindow = 300 and 
sequentialityT hreshold = 32K B. 


3.5 MEMScache: MEMS as array cache 


The array architectures described so far explore the use 
of MEMS as a part of a redundancy scheme: for exam- 
ple, to store one of a pair of data replicas. In this sec- 


tion, we look at the other alternative: use of MEMS as 
a replacement for the NVRAM cache. Any redundant 
organization can be used for the disk back-end; in our 
implementations we have assumed a RAID-1/0 layout. 


The operation of the MEMS primary cache is similar to 
that of the usual NVRAM cache. Reads are served from 
the cache if the data is already present in the cache; oth- 
erwise, the data are fetched from disk, and kept in the 
cache until flushed. Writes are saved in the cache, to be 
flushed in the background; usually, there are two copies 
of a data in the cache for redundancy. The dirty data is 
flushed to the back-end disk drives, when the amount of 
dirty data in the cache reaches a high-water mark; flush- 
ing continues in the background until the remaining dirty 
data is less than a low-water mark. The flushing process 
considers the location of dirty blocks in the disk storage 
so that: (a) the dirty blocks with continuous addresses are 
aggregated to be flushed in larger chunks and (b) the dirty 
blocks are written in ascending order of the addresses so 
that the access pattern for the flushes at the back-end is 
as close to sequential as possible. 


The MEMS cache is a RAID-5 array of MEMS storage 
devices, organized as a log of cache lines. When data is 
written into the cache (whether due to a read from disk or 
an external write), one or more cache lines are appended 
to the log. If those addresses existed in the cache already, 
the corresponding locations are marked empty and later 
reclaimed by a log-cleaning process. 


4 Experimental evaluation 


We compared the performance and the cost/performance 
of the proposed architectures against a DiskOnly archi- 
tecture using synthetic workloads and application IO 
traces. Performance comparisons are made by ignor- 
ing cost and looking at the proposed architectures con- 
figured to have equal capacity: we call these the iso- 
capacity comparisons. Cost performancc is comparcd in 
two sets of experiments: by comparing the performance 
of MEMSdisk and DiskOnly architectures configured to 
cost same (iso-cost comparisons) and by comparing the 
cost/performance ratio of selected configurations of all 
architectures. Since MEMS-based storage chips are not 
currently available, we made these comparisons using a 
detailed simulator. We present the experiments and the 
results below. 


4.1 Evaluation environment 


We used a detailed event-driven storage system simula- 
tor called Pantheon [26]. Pantheon contains independent 
modules for separate components of the storage system, 
such as disks, controllers, non-volatile caches, array con- 
trollers, and buses. Each module’s simulation can be 
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Magnetic disks 
MEMSmirror: Hybrid mirrored back-end 


Figure 2: MEMSmirror: each disk is mirrored by a 
MEMS bank of equal capacity 


positioning times of the disk copy, data is written to disks 
as a log for near-to-zero positioning latency. Our disks 
are standard—they follow the standard update-in-place 
allocation policies, but we use them in a mostly append- 
only fashion. 


Consider an array of nm MEMS storage devices M1, Mo, 
.. +, Mn, plus “mirror” disks D;, Do, ..., Dn, of greater 
capacity than the corresponding MEMS devices. The 
MEMS storage devices are organized as a RAID 0 (stripe 
only, no redundancy) array [4]. Other components in- 
clude NVRAM for saving metadata and for temporary 
storage of writes, and a RAM buffer for copying data 
between the MEMS storage devices and the disks. All 
data reads are serviced from the MEMS array. Writes are 
inserted into the NVRAM write cache and later flushed 
to both the MEMS array and the magnetic disk copies 
(when both copies are written, the data is cleared from 
the write cache.) Figure 3 depicts a simplified version 
of the LogDisk architecture, containing a single pair of 
devices. 


Updates to the data stored in M; are mirrored in D, in 
a log-structured fashion. The disk writing algorithm is 
designed to minimize the fraction of time the disk head 
spends idle or seeking. The space in each disk is divided 
into fixed-size extents, one of which is marked as cur- 
rent. To write data on the disk copy, the array creates 
a fresh (active) copy of each overwritten block at the 
end of the current extent, and updates metadata stored 
in NVRAM to reflect the new status. Disks are therefore 
mostly used in sequential mode to append new data, sus- 
taining their peak transfer rates with minimal position- 
ing overhead. An I/O operation which overwrites a data 
block may supersede portions of a previously-written ex- 
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Figure 3: LogDisk architectural diagram: the RAM 
buffer allows asynchronous transfers between MEMS 
and disks. The current extent on disk is used in append- 
only mode, from top to bottom in the figure. Newer 
writes may render old data (e.g., block B) invalid. 


tent on disk, thus making the older extent sparsely popu- 
lated with active data. Such extents are transformed into 
usable empty space by cleaning. At most one extent is 
being cleaned at any point in time. During idle periods 
the data corresponding to active blocks is read from the 
MEMS devices into the RAM buffer; whenever the disk 
is idle (i.e., there is no write data in the write cache to be 
written to disk), it appends this data to the current extent, 
marking the corresponding data block in the extent being 
cleaned as invalid. An extent is dirty as long as it has 
active blocks; it becomes clean when no active blocks 
remain in it. The operation of the log-structured disk 
is quite similar to that of the log-structured file system 
LFS [18]. 


3.4 DualStripe: Hybrid replication for multiple 
access types 


When redundancy is provided in a storage array by repli- 
cating the data, the replicas can be stored in different 
ways to optimize performance. In the LogDisk archi- 
tecture described above, the disk copy is organized as 
a log to minimize the cost of writes; reads are directed 
primarily to the MEMS copy. However, disks can per- 
form sequential reads very efficiently; we now describe 
an architecture in which the disk copy can service se- 
quential accesses. The DualStripe architecture dynami- 
cally detects the sequentiality characteristics of the work- 
load, and services accesses from the devices that are best 
suited for them according to the recent access history. 


Consider an array with n MEMS storage devices, m 
magnetic disks, and a mirrored NVRAM write cache 
(Figure 4). The MEMS devices are organized in a 
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bit width (nm) 
sled acceleration (gq) 
access speed (kbit/s) 400 


settling time on x (ms) 0.431 


total tips | 6400 


simultaneously active tips 
max. throughput (MB/s) 


number of sleds 


per-sled capacity (GB) | 2.56 





Table 1: MEMS-chip parameters. 


but their variances are also much lower. 


Table 1 summarizes the parameters of the MEMS-based 
storage chips we used. These parameters correspond to 
conservative predictions [20] for the characteristics of 
the first generation of MEMS-based storage chips. Our 
simulated chips do not allow bidirectional reads, t.e., ac- 
cesses along the y axis must always be done while mov- 
ing the sled in the same direction. 


3 > MEMS-based array architectures 


Current high-end disk arrays store data in two main 
locations. They typically contain a fully-associative 
NVRAM cache in the order of tens of gigabytes. User 
data is ultimately stored in the back-end disk drives, for 
a total capacity of many terabytes. For fault tolerance, 
arrays keep redundant data at both levels in the memory 
hierarchy: as mirror copies or erasure-correcting codes 
on disks (RAID) [1, 16], and as dirty blocks mirrored 
in separate NVRAM cache banks in independent power 
domains. Disk arrays organize data storage into Logical 
Units (LUs), exporting a linear address space of blocks to 
client hosts. 


The NVRAM cache in the disk arrays serves several pur- 
poses. First, it acts as a speed-matching buffer between 
the disks and storage area networks. Second, it allows the 
array to report the completion of write accesses as soon 
as the dirty data is in the (fault-tolerant) cache, without 
waiting for the disk write to complete. This optimization, 
commonly known as write-behind, decreases I/O service 
times and allows writes to be performed more efficiently 
in the background. Third, the NVRAM cache exploits 
the temporal locality in the workloads: multiple over- 
writes on the same data in the NVRAM cache are folded 
into a single write to the back-end during destaging; sim- 
ilarly, multiple read accesses to the same data can be di- 
rectly served from the cache. Finally, read-ahead opti- 
mizations can exploit spatial locality in the workloads. 


Our primary goal is to propose and evaluate alternative 
ways in which MEMS-based storage could improve both 


the performance and the cost/performance ratio of cur- 
rent disk arrays. We study architectures that use MEMS 
as either a total replacement for all back-end disks, or 
as a replacement for only some of them (hybrid archi- 
tectures), or as a total replacement of current NVRAM 
cache. The hybrid architectures we have studied include 
several different data layouts and corresponding IO ac- 
cess policies, in order to determine if the different char- 
acteristics of disks and MEMS storage can be exploited 
for better performance. Despite the obvious fact that 
many other ways exist to incorporate MEMS into storage 
architectures, this methodology includes multiple points 
across the cost/performance spectrum for a reasonable 
degree of coverage of the potential alternatives. 


3.1 MEMSdisk: Array disk replacement 


The MEMSdisk architecture replaces each disk drive in 
the disk array by a bank of MEMS-based storage devices 
of the same capacity. Since the access latencies are much 
smaller for MEMS-based devices, the MEM Sdisk archi- 
tecture provides an upper bound on performance for all 
arrays that utilize MEMS-based storage for a fixed cache 
size. However, this comes at a potentially high cost per 
byte—up to an order of magnitude more expensive than 
disk drives of the same capacity. 


3.2} MEMSmirror: Hybrid mirrored back-end 


A RAIDI/0 Logical Unit(LU) in a conventional disk ar- 
ray comprises a number of disk pairs where both disks in 
each pair contain exactly the same data. Writes complete 
as soon as they are written to the redundant NVRAM 
cache. The data is later flushed to the disks in the back- 
ground, when the disks are otherwise idle, or when the 
cache starts filling up. Reads of data not found in the 
cache, however, require disk accesses, which have sub- 
stantial latency. 


MEMSmirror, depicted in Figure 2, alleviates this proh- 
lem by having hybrid mirrored pairs: one disk drive and 
one bank of MEMS storage of the same capacity. Reads 
of data not in the cache are directed to the MEMS copy, 
which has much lower latency and higher throughput 
than the disk copy. Since the disk copy only handles 
writes, it can sustain a fairly high throughput, and the 
disk latencies are not an issue because of the NVRAM 
cache. 


3.3. Logdisk: Hybrid replication with log- 
structured disk storage 


As an attempt to get as close as possible to the perfor- 
mance of a purely MEMS-based array without the con- 
sequent cost, we propose an alternative where the data 
in MEMS storage devices is mirrored for redundancy on 
magnetic disks. In order to diminish the impact of slow 
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dundancy schemes, caching methods, partial and com- 
plete replacement of disk and NVRAM with MEMS stor- 
age, variation in the proportions of MEMS storage, disk 
and NVRAM, as well as combinations of these meth- 
ods. This study is intended to narrow the focus of fu- 
ture explorations by finding a few disk array architec- 
tures where the use of MEMS is most beneficial. We do 
this by devising a number of novel architectures to exam- 
ine the potential placements of MEMS-based storage in 
a disk array. We concentrate on the performance part of 
users’ requirements [28], as no predictions are yet avail- 
able of the reliability and availability characteristics of 
MEMS chips—not even the cost of mass-produced chips 
is known precisely. Given that MEMS-based storage 
chips will not be commercially available before 2004, we 
used a detailed simulator replaying I/O traces from real 
applications for our performance study. By providing in- 
sight into the various architectural tradeoffs, our result- 
ing cost/performance analysis can be seen as a first-cut 
indication on where to best spend money when design- 
ing disk arrays using MEMS-based storage devices. We 
found that replacing disks with MEMS storage in disk 
arrays improves both the performance and the perfor- 
mance/cost significantly, even if the MEMS storage costs 
ten times as much per byte as disks do. We also found 
that some hybrid MEMS/disk architectures offer an inter- 
mediate performance and cost between conventional disk 
arrays and MEMS-based arrays, with a performance/cost 
similar to MEMS-based arrays. 


The remainder of this paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 gives an overview of MEMS-based storage de- 
vices. We describe the disk array architectures under 
consideration in Section 3, and evaluate their perfor- 
mance and cost/performance characteristics in Section 4. 
Section 5 surveys related work; Section 6 contains a final 
discussion. 


2 MEMS-based storage basics 


MEMS-based storage chips consist of arrays of scanning 
probe tips that access a rectangular storage media sled. 
MEMS storage chips are built using standard photolitho- 
graphic CMOS processes, and are expected to be mas- 
sively produced around 2004. While the final design pa- 
rameters for MEMS-based storage chips are still an ac- 
tive area of study, we concentrate on high-level device 
characteristics, as they relate to the present work. Car- 
ley, Ganger and Nagle [3] and Griffin et al. [8] provide 
detailed descriptions of MEMS-based storage. 


As shown in Figure 1, MEMS-based storage chips con- 
tain one (or more than one, depending on design deci- 
sions [6]) rectangular array of several thousand probe 
tips. Data is stored on a rectangular media sled that 
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Figure 1: High-level schematic of a MEMS-based stor- 
age chip. All four sides of the media sled have actuators, 
and every crossing point in the tip array has a read/write 
tip. The sled is supported on top of the array by an en- 
semble of cantilevered springs, that move in two dimen- 
sions to seek to the coordinates where the data are. 


moves in two dimensions with respect to the array of 
tips. We study the prevalent variety in which data storage 
is magnetic, as in disk drives; other recording materials 
such as phase-change media as in re-writable CDs are 
also possible. Each probe tip accesses a rectangular re- 
gion on the media sled, and no two such regions overlap. 
For a given access, the media sled simultaneously seeks 
in the x and y directions until the corresponding tip is 
positioned on top of the start bit; then, the sled keeps 
moving in the y direction, while reading or writing con- 
secutive bits along its trajectory. Since multiple probe 
tips can be active at any given time, most proposed data 
layouts rely on bit-interleaving, with multiple tips per- 
forming parallel reads or writes. 


This design has several important consequences. First, 
stored data is persistent and does not depend on con- 
tinuous availability of a power source, as in battery- 
backed DRAM caches. Second, positioning delays de- 
pend on the relative positions of the sled and of the des- 
tination coordinates. Third, positioning delays are much 
smaller than in disk drives as there are no rotational de- 
lays, ranges of motion are in the order of a few millime- 
ters, and components have small masses. Schlosser et al. 
found, using simulation [20], that typical access times for 
MEMS are in the order of 1—2 ms. The advantage over 
disk drives is still more pronounced for random work- 
loads, where the disk spends most of the time positioning 
the head over the right bits instead of actually transfer- 
ring data to/from the platters. Thus, MEMS positioning 
times are not only smaller on average than those of disks, 
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Abstract 


Current disk arrays, the basic building blocks of high- 
performance storage systems, are built around two mem- 
ory technologies: magnetic disk drives, and non-volatile 
DRAM caches. Disk latencies are higher by six orders 
of magnitude than non-volatile DRAM access times, but 
cache costs over 1000 times more per byte. A new stor- 
age technology based on microelectromechanical sys- 
tems (MEMS) will soon offer a new set of performance 
and cost characteristics that bridge the gap between disk 
drives and the caches. We evaluate potential gains in per- 
formance and cost by incorporating MEMS-based stor- 
age in disk arrays. Our evaluation is based on exploring 
potential placements of MEMS-based storage in a disk 
array. We used detailed disk array simulators to replay 
I/O traces of real applications for the evaluation. We 
show that replacing disks with MEMS-based storage can 
improve the array performance dramatically, with a cost 
performance ratio several times better than conventional 
arrays even if MEMS storage costs ten times as much as 
disk. We also demonstrate that hybrid MEMS/disk ar- 
rays, which cost less than purely MEMS-based arrays, 
can provide substantial improvements in performance 
and cost/performance over conventional arrays. 


1 Introduction 


Disk arrays [16] are the main building blocks used to sat- 
isfy the performance and dependability requirements of 
current high-end storage systems. A disk array consists 
of a large number of disk drives, partially used to store 
redundant data that will allow transparent recovery from 
disk failures; controllers that interface with client hosts 
and maintain redundant data; and large battery-backed, 
non-volatile RAM (NVRAM) caches that allow opti- 
mizations such as prefetching, write-behind, and back- 
ground destaging to mitigate the effects of high disk la- 
tencies. Most modern disk array architectures are based 
on the two-level NVRAM/disk hierarchy. 
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The access latency gap between disk and NVRAM is cur- 
rently almost six orders of magnitude (10 ms vs 50 ns), 
and is widening by about 50% per year. NVRAM costs 
about three orders of magnitude more per byte than disk 
drives. While specific applications may enjoy high hit 
rates from array caches, Wong and Wilkes [25] show that 
in most cases, NVRAM caches in high-end arrays can 
only hold 5% of the working set of applications, leading 
to low hit ratios. NVRAM is much less reliable than disk 
drives: typical mean time to failure for battery-backed 
NVRAM is only about 15K hours, compared to over a 
million hours for disk drives [19]. As a result, almost 
all disk arrays keep at least two copies of all dirty data 
in separate NVRAM buffers, further increasing cost. Fi- 
nally, battery packs are cumbersome, as they must be ca- 
pable of supplying enough power for the whole array; 
they can reach hundreds of pounds in weight and many 
cubic feet in size. 


A disruptive new storage technology based on microelec- 
tromechanical systems (MEMS) will soon offer a new 
set of performance, cost and reliability characteristics 
that bridge the gap between NVRAM and disk drives. 
MEMS-based storage consists of chips containing thou- 
sands of small, mechanical probe tips that access data 
located on flat rectangles of storage media. The media 
is moved in two dimensions over fixed probe-tip heads, 
until the desired bits coincide with the heads. Position- 
ing delays for MEMS-based storage are much smaller 
and more deterministic [8] than those of conventional 
disk drives. First, there is no rotational delay component 
in the positioning times. Second, MEMS-based storage 
is expected to achieve much higher densities (260-720 
Gbit/in*) [3], so seek distances are much shorter than 
in disk drives. Finally, since moving parts have much 
smaller masses than those in disks, they are much eas- 
ler to accelerate. As a result, MEMS-based storage has 
the potential to bridge the cost and performance gaps be- 
tween disk drives and NVRAM. 


We explore the cost/performance implications of incor- 
porating MEMS-based storage into disk array architec- 
tures. The total space of possible disk array architec- 
tures is too large to be explored systematically: the pos- 
sibilities include the use of different data layouts, re- 
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EOF Fingerprinting 


Probe process 1061 
In SDS 2542 
SDS Infrastructure Case Studies 

Initialization 395 Traxtents 1320 
Hash table and cache 2122 File-aware cache 203 
Direct classification 195 Journal cache 305 
Indirect classification »D Meta-data cache 235 
Association 15 Secure delete 80 
Operation inferencing 1105 Joumaling 2440 


Table 9: Code Complexity. The number of lines of code 
required to implement various aspects of an SDS are presented. 
For the “In SDS” component of the EOF tool, there are 2542 
lines of code; roughly 1800 of those lines are shared among all 
file system types; the rest is file-system specific. 


ing file system, ext3. It is only during file creation that the 
SDS pays a significant cost relative to ext3; the overhead 
of block differencing and hash table operations have a no- 
ticeable impact. Since the purpose of this case study is 
to demonstrate that an SDS can implement complex func- 
tionality, this small overhead is certainly acceptable. 


7.2 Complexity Analysis 


We briefly explore the complexity of implementing soft- 
ware for an SDS. Table 9 shows the number of lines of 
code for each of the components in our system and the 
case studies. From the table, one can see that most of the 
complexity is found in the EOF tool, the basic cache and 
hash tables, and the operation inferencing code. Most of 
the case studies are trivial to implement on top of this base 
infrastructure; however, the Traxtent SDS and the Journal- 
ing SDS require a few thousand lines of code. Thus, we 
conclude that including this type of functionality within 
an SDS is quite pragmatic. 


8 Conclusions 


“Beware of false knowledge; it is more dangerous 
than ignorance.” George Bernard Shaw 


In a recent article on “Wise Drives’, Dr. Gordon 
Hughes, Associate Director of the Center for Magnetic 
Recording Research, writes in favor of smarter drives, 
stressing their great potential for improving storage sys- 
tem performance and functionality [23]. However, he 
believes a new interface between file systems and stor- 
age is required: “For widespread uses, its [a drive’s] in- 
put/output and command requirements need to appear in 
the interface specification. In short, there must be an in- 
dustry consensus that the task 1s of general interest and of- 
fers market opportunities for multiple computer and drive 
companies.” Hughes’ comments illustrate the difficulty of 
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new interfaces — they require wide-scale industry agree- 
ment, which eventually limits creativity to only those in- 
ventions that fit into an existing interface framework. 

With information about how the file system uses the 
disk and low-level knowledge of drive internals, an SDS 
sits in an ideal location to implement powerful pieces of 
functionality that neither a disk nor a file system can im- 
plement on its own, enabling new innovations behind ex- 
isting interfaces. Further, storage system manufacturers 
can now embed optimizations that previously were rele- 
gated to the domain of file systems, enabling vendors to 
compete along axes other than cost and performance. 

In this paper, we have demonstrated that underneath 
of a particular class of FFS-like file systems, file-system 
information can be automatically gathered and then ex- 
ploited to implement functionality in drives that hereto- 
fore had to be implemented in the file system or could not 
be implemented at all. We have shown that the costs asso- 
ciated with reverse-engineering file system structure and 
behavior are reasonable. 

Many challenges remain, including understanding the 
generality and robustness of semantic inference across a 
broader range of file systems. Can more sophisticated file 
systems across a wider range of platforms be probed to re- 
veal their inner workings? Can approximate information 
be further exploited to implement interesting new func- 
tionality? Can more techniques and tools be developed 
to assure the correct operation of semantic technology? 
We believe the answer to these questions is yes, but only 
through further research and experimentation will the fi- 
nal answer be elicited. 
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PostMark 
103.0 


Delete 
24.0 










ext2 


+Secure-deleting SDS2 46.9 128.0 
+Secure-deleting SDS4 56.9 142.0 
+Secure-deleting SDS¢ 63.6 192.0 


Table 7: Secure Deletion. The table shows the time in sec- 
onds to complete a Delete microbenchmark and the PostMark 
benchmark on the Secure-deleting SDS. The Delete benchmark 
deletes 1000 32-KB files, whereas the PostMark benchmark per- 
fonns 1000 transactions. Each row with the Secure-deleting SDS 
shows perfornnance with a different number of over-writes (2, 4, 
or 6). This experiment took place on “slow” system running 
Linux ext2 mounted synchronously upon the IBM 9LZX disk. 


overwrite until the disk is idle, instead of performing it 
immediately; freeblock scheduling may further minimize 
the performance impact [26]. 

Journaling: The final case study is the most complex — 
the SDS implements journaling underneath of an unsus- 
pecting file system. We view the Journaling SDS as an 
extreme case which helps us to understand the amount of 
information we can obtain at the disk level. Unlike most 
of the other case studies, the Journaling SDS requires a 
great deal of precise information about the file system. 


Due to space limitations, we only present a brief sum- 
mary of the implementation. The fundamental difficulty 
in implementing journaling in an SDS arises from the fact 
that at the disk, transaction boundaries are blurred. For 
instance, when a file system does a file create, the file 
system knows that the inode block, the parent directory 
block, and the inode bitmap block are updated as part 
of the single logical create operation, and hence these 
block writes can be grouped into a single transaction in 
a straight-forward fashion. However, the SDS sees only 
a stream of meta-data writes, potentially containing inter- 
leaved logical file system operations. The challenge lies 
in identifying dependencies among those blocks and han- 
dling updates as atomic transactions. 

As a result, the Journaling SDS maintains transactions 
at a coarser granularity than what a journaling file system 
might. The basic approach is to buffer meta-data writes in 
memory and write them to disk only when the in-memory 
state of the meta-data blocks constitute a consistent meta- 
data state. This is logically equivalent to performing in- 
cremental in-memory fsck’s on the current set of dirty 
meta-data blocks and writing them to disk when the check 
succeeds. When the current set of dirty meta-data blocks 
form a consistent state, they are treated as a single atomic 
transaction, thereby ensuring that the on-disk meta-data 
contents either remain at the previous (consistent) state 
or are fully updated with the next consistent state. One 
benefit of these more coarse-grained transactions is that 
by batching commits, performance may be improved over 
more traditional journaling systems. 





Create Read _ Delete 
€Xxt2 (2.2/syne)} 63.9 0.32 20.8 
ext2 (2.2/async) 0.28 0.32 0.03 
ext3 (2.4) 0.47 0.53 0.26 
ext2 (2.2/sync)+Joumaling SDS 0.95 0.33 0.24 


Table 8: Journaling. The table shows the time to complete 
each phase of the LFS microbenchmark in seconds with 1000 
32-KB files. Four different configurations are compared: ext2 
on Linux 2.2 mounted synchronously, the same mounted asyn- 
chronously, the journaling ext3 under Linux 2.4, and the Jour- 
naling SDS under a synchronously mounted ext2 on Linux 2.2. 
This experiment took place on the “slow” system and the IBM 
9LZX disk. 


To guarantee bounded loss of data after a crash, the 
Journaling SDS limits the time that can elapse between 
two successive journal transaction commits. A journaling 
daemon wakes up periodically after a configurable inter- 
val and takes a copy-on-write snapshot of the dirty blocks 
in the cache and the dependency information. After this 
point, subsequent meta-data operations update a new copy 
of the cache, and therefore cannot introduce additional de- 
pendencies in the current epoch. 


Similar to the Secure-deleting SDS, the current Journal- 
ing SDS implementation assumes the file system has been 
mounted synchronously. To be robust, the SDS requires 
a way to verify that this assumption holds and to turn off 
journaling otherwise. Since the meta-data state written 
to disk by the Journaling SDS is consistent regardless of 
a synchronous or asynchronous mount, the only problem 
imposed by an asynchronous mount is that the SDS might 
miss some operations that were reversed (e.g., a file cre- 
ate followed by a delete); this would lead to dependencies 
that are never resolved and indefinite delays in the jour- 
nal transaction commit process. To avoid this problem, 
the Journaling SDS looks for a suspicious sequence of 
changes in meta-data blocks when only asingle change is 
expected (e.g., multiple inode bitmap bits change as part 
of a single write) and turns off journaling in such cases. 
As a fall-back, the Journaling SDS monitors elapsed time 
since the last commit; if dependencies prolong the com- 
mit by more than a certain time threshold, it suspects an 
asynchronous mount and aborts. 


We evaluate both the correctness and performance of 
the Journaling SDS. To check correctness, we crashed the 
file system numerous times, and ran fsck to verify that 
no inconsistencies were reported. The performance of 
the Journaling SDS is summarized in Table 8. Although 
this SDS requires the file system to be mounted syn- 
chronously, its performance is similar to the asynchronous 
versions since the semantically-smart disk system delays 
writing meta-data to disk. In the read test the SDS has 
similar performance to the base file system (ext2 2.2), and 
in the delete test, it has similar performance to the journal- 
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Figure 3: Keeping track of revocations. The table used by 
the disk controller to keep track of revoked capabilities. 


in a group, the group ID is removed from the list of valid 
groups and it is replaced with a new group ID.? Then, all 
capability ID’s of the new group are marked valid. 


In our particular implementation, we divide a group 
ID into two parts: a 6-bit index and a 64-bit counter. 
The index part is used to index a 64-entry table, each 
entry of which contains a counter and 8,128 bits of re- 
vocation data (see Figure 3). The table requires 64 x 
(8128 + 64) bits or 64 KB of RAM and supports up to 
64 x 8128 = 520, 192 simultaneous capabilities. A capa- 
bility is checked by looking up the entry corresponding 
to the index part of its group ID, and verifying that the 
counter matches the one in the capability’s group ID. If 
so, the bit corresponding to the capability ID is tested. 
Revocation of a capability is done similarly. Group in- 
validation is done by clearing the group’s bitmap and in- 
crementing its counter, effectively replacing its group ID 
with a fresh new one. All these operations are very quick 
(small constant time) and space efficiency is excellent: 
each capability takes on average less than 1.01 bits. 


Note that capability groups alone do not reduce the to- 
tal work on the metadata server over time, but the work 
gets spread over a longer period, avoiding the burstiness 
problem. We have done simulations with real trace data 
that confirm our predictions. Our simulations show that 
the peak load on the metadata server is reduced signifi- 
cantly with this technique (see Section 4.1 for more de- 
tails). 


2.3 Network partitions 


When a network partition separates the metadata server 
from a disk, the server is unable to revoke capabilities 
for that disk, resulting in the access permissions of files 
on that disk effectively being frozen; in some systems, 


Note that the group ID’s cannot be recycled, which means that 
in theory the system will eventually run out of space. But by using 
relatively few bits for the group ID’s—say 64 bits—it will take longer 
than the life of the system for that to happen. 


this could be considered a security breach. To avoid this 
problem, we can require the metadata server to periodi- 
cally refresh the table of groups and capabilities of each 
disk. If a disk does not receive a refresh message within 
a certain period of time, it disallows all accesses until it 
receives the expected server refresh. 


Of course, such a scheme can be disabled if the sys- 
tem administrator believes that the overhead of the re- 
fresh messages is too high for the protection it provides. 


2.4 Preventing replay attacks 


While it is infeasible for an adversary to forge new re- 
quests, it is trivial to replay requests that have already 
been sent to a disk. Hence, a NAD file system that 
Operates using an unsecured network must have robust 
defenses against replay attacks. (Note that replay at- 
tack prevention is harder than duplicate detection [2, 12], 
which assumes all parties are honest.) Fortunately, it is 
possible to achieve this at low cost in memory and com- 
putation, without requiring per-client information. The 
method, which we believe is novel in the context of re- 
play attacks, employs a data structure called a Bloom fil- 
ter [4] to remember recent requests. 


Bloom filters are a highly efficient way of perform- 
ing approximate set-membership queries; given a mem- 
bership query, they answer either “probably an element” 
or “definitely not an element”. A Bloom filter con- 
sists of an array of K bits, denoted bj, bo,... , bx, to- 
gether with n > | hash functions, f),... , fn. The hash 
functions are chosen randomly from a family of inde- 
pendent hash functions at filter construction time; each 
maps requests to integers in {1,2,...,A}. The filter 
is defined to be empty when all bits are 0. A request 
r is added to the filter by setting the bits with indices 
filr), fa(r),...,fn(r)—te., we set by(-) = 1, for all 
2. To answer the question “‘is request r in the filter?’”’, we 
reply “probably” if 6 ;,(-) = 1, for all 1, and “definitely 
not’ otherwise. 


A disk can detect replays by keeping a list of seen re- 
quests in a Bloom filter. When a new request arrives, the 
disk checks to see if it is already in the filter. If the filter 
reply is “definitely not’, the disk can safely proceed to 
process the request after adding it to the filter as it cannot 
be a replay. Otherwise, it is likely that the request has 
already been issued in the past, so the disk sends a replay 
rejection message. The client continues to retransmit a 
request until it receives either an acceptance or rejection 
message for that request. If it gets a reply rejection mes- 
sage, it changes the request’s nonce (so that it hashes dif- 
ferently) and continues retransmitting. For the nonce, we 
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use a small sequence number, which serves no other pur- 
pose. Note that in a system with message losses, a client 
may sometimes end up executing its own request multi- 
ple times consecutively, but this is not a problem when 
requests are idempotent. 


Of course, after enough requests have been added, the 
filter will begin to have a non-negligible false-positive 
rate. We consider a filter in need of replacement when 
more than a fixed proportion of its bits are set. We 
implement filter replacement by maintaining several fil- 
ters at the disk together with a monotonically-increasing 
epoch number, which is periodically checkpointed to 
disk. Each filter is associated with a recent epoch. When 
the filter corresponding to the current epoch needs re- 
placement, the disk increments its epoch number, deletes 
its oldest filter, and starts a new filter to handle the new 
epoch. On reboot, the epoch number is incremented by 
the number of filters; this prevents replaying messages 
sent while the disk was down. 


A client sends what it believes to be a disk’s latest 
epoch number-—each disk message includes the current 
number—with every message to the disk. If the epoch 
number in a client request is too old (i.e., more out of 
date than the number of filters being maintained), the re- 
quest is rejected. Otherwise, it is checked against the 
appropriate Bloom filter. In this way, the switch to a new 
filter can be made transparent to active clients of the disk. 
(Clients idle sufficiently long will have their first request 
rejected due to its out-of-date epoch number.) 


It is worth pointing out the following optimization: in- 
stead of applying the hash functions to the whole request 
r, which can be quite large (e.g., it includes the data in 
a write operation), it suffices to apply them to just the 
request MAC m = h(op, s) (described in Section 2.1), 
which is only a few bytes long. Note that the request 
epoch number and nonce are included in the operation 
op, which is guarded by the MAC, preventing an attacker 
from altering them. 


Another optimization involves not storing read re- 
quests in the Bloom filter, allowing for even smaller fil- 
ters. Note that read requests need only be checked if en- 
cryption is turned off. And even in that case, it may not 
be necessary to check recent read requests, because the 
attacker could have snooped on the reply of the origi- 
nal read. Thus, only very old read requests need to be 
filtered out, and this can be accomplished by simply ver- 
ifying that the request’s epoch number is valid; there is 
no need to use the Bloom filter at all. (Epoch numbers 
should be periodically advanced with this optimization.) 
Our performance numbers do not include this optimiza- 
tion. 
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Our method to prevent replay attacks with Bloom fil- 
ters is simple, robust, and frugal. In contrast, exist- 
ing methods such as [3], which keep per-client state, 
have two drawbacks: (1) they can support only a lim- 
ited number of clients when constrained to use similarly 
small amounts of memory, and (2) they require the extra 
complexity of authenticating clients to the disk to guard 
against a rogue client claiming too large a share of the 
client-state table. 


Our approach is also different from NASD, which re- 
lies on a real-time disk clock and expiration times instead 
of an epoch number that can be bumped at any time. 
Unfortunately the NASD scheme limits the maximum 
rate of requests that NASD can handle to the maximum 
size of its recent-request list (stored using a less space- 
efficient array) divided by its expiration time [9]. This 
could be a problem if many requests hit the disk cache. 


2.5 Consistency attacks 


If leases (i.e., locks with timeouts) are used to cache 
filesystem data at the clients, an attacker that wishes to 
create consistency problems can proceed as follows: A 
client gets a lock for a file and issues a write request. 
The attacker then launches a denial-of-service attack to 
simultaneously capture and obliterate the write request 
(and subsequent retries) so that it never reaches the disk. 
After the lock has expired, the attacker sends the cap- 
tured write request to the disk, which executes the write 
without the lock held, potentially causing consistency 
problems. 


To guard against this type of attack, the system could 
invalidate requests that are outstanding when the lock ex- 
pires. To do that, the metadata server could revoke all ca- 
pabilities issued to the client that holds the expired lock; 
the metadata server then waits until the disk has acknow]- 
edged the revocations before it breaks the lock. 


2.6 Data structures and disk functionality 


Our addition of security to a NAD file system requires 
several data structures, which are listed in Figure 4. At 
the metadata server, we maintain a hash table of all valid 
capabilities for use in performing revocations: whenever 
the access to a file changes, we need to find all capa- 
bilities associated with that file and revoke them. The 
server also maintains copies of each disk’s valid group 
list plus the number of valid and revoked capabilities in 
each group so that it can quickly choose which group to 
invalidate next. 
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At the metadata server: 


e hash table of all currently valid capabilities, indexed by 
inode number 

e for each disk, a list of valid groups, with the number of 
valid and revoked capabilities in each 


Ata client: 


e acache of capabilities issued to this client that are not 
known to have been revoked 


At a disk: 


e one counter and bitmap per valid group (64 KB) 
e Bloom filters of recent requests (64 KB) 


Figure 4: Additional data structures for security. 


new functionality equivalent lines of C 


cryptography 340 
capability groups and revocations 60 
miscellaneous (refresh timer, RPC 610 


handlers, logging) 


Figure 5: Additional disk functionality. The left column de- 
scribes the purpose of the additional functionality that would 
be required on a secure disk; the right column gives the num- 
ber of lines of C devoted to that functionality in our software 
implementation. 


Clients cache issued capabilities to cut down on 
metadata-server traffic. No invalidation protocol is 
needed because if aclientuses a cached capability that is 
no longer valid, the disk will reject it, leading the client 
to request a new one from the metadata server. The data 
structures at a disk have already been discussed in the 
sections on capability management (Section 2.2) and re- 
play attacks (Section 2.4). 


Figure 5 lists the modest extra functionality required to 
add our block-based security to a NAD. Combined with 
the fact that the additional data structures could use as 
little as 128 KB of RAM (see Figure 4), this suggests 
that our approach requires minimal changes to disks. 


3 Implementation 


We have implemented a prototype NAD file system, 
called Snapdragon, that uses our security approach. To 
do so, we modified Linux’s existing kernel-based imple- 
mentation of NES version 2. (We used version 2 as a base 
because version 3 is not available as a loadable mod- 
ule, hindering debugging.) NFS and its utilities com- 
prise about 45,000 lines of C. To this we added: (1) 


NAD 





Figure 6: Snapdragon server and NAD. When the Snap- 
dragon server (snapd) receives a client request, it passes it to 
Linux’s VFS, which invokes the underlying filesystem (ext2 
in our case), which in tum issues block requests to the device 
driver rddev. The latter translates these requests to NAD re- 
quests containing ‘“‘allow-all” capabilities. cE 


new filesystem code comprising 7,500 lines (4,000 at the 
server and 3,000 at the client); (2) new disk functional- 
ity comprising about 1,000 lines (see Figure 5); and (3) 
a security library of about 14,000 lines, the vast majority 
of which was imported from openssl. 


3.1 Overview 


Snapdragon clients run two kernel modules: a stan- 
dard NFS lock daemon and a module that contains the 
core filesystem functionality, including requesting and 
caching capabilities and (partial) blockmaps. The sec- 
ond module exports through Linux’s Virtual File System 
(VFS) interface the new filesystem type “snapfs”’. 


The Snapdragon metadata server consists of a filesys- 
tem kernel module (snapd ), a device driver (rddev) and a 
lock daemon (lockd). Lockd is identical to NFS’s. Snapd 
and rddev are shown in Figure 6. Snapd translates client 
requests into the filesystem-independent operations. In 
Linux such operations are handled by the VES layer, 
which invokes filesystem-specific code (in our case ext2) 
that implements the operation by issuing low-level block 
requests to the device driver, rddev in this case. Rddev 
translates these block requests to messages to the disk 
controller (NAD) using the same protocol as the clients 
use, but using “allow-all’’ capabilities. This architecture 
allows Snapdragon to be independent of the underlying 
file system and allows the data layout on remote disks to 
be exactly the same as if the disks were local. This has 
nice implications for deployment as we explain in Sec- 
tion 4.3. 


The Snapdragon disk controller is implemented as a 
PC connected to the network. The PC runs a small multi- 
threaded user-level program that listens for, checks, and 
executes block requests. 
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3.2 Changes to the NFS protocol 


The Snapdragon metadata server implements a superset 
of the NFS protocol. Snapdragon clients do not issue 
the NFSREAD and NFSWRITE RPCs to the metadata 
server, because reading and writing are handled locally 
at the client by issuing block read and write requests di- 
rectly to the relevant NAD based on cached blockmaps 
and capabilities. Unmodified legacy NFS clients can 
continue to talk to a Snapdragon metadata server using 
standard NFS RPCs. Metadata consistency 1s ensured 
because all metadata commands are still handled by the 
server. 


Three commands were added to the NFS protocol: 
OPEN, CLOSE, and GETCAPS. When issuing a GET- 
CAPS call, the client passes a file handle, an access 
mode, and a range of logical blocks in the file, presum- 
ably because it would like to read or write these blocks 
in the future. The metadata server returns a blockmap 
specifying the corresponding physical blocks and capa- 
bility(s) giving the client the requested access to the re- 
quested blocks. To keep messages within a reasonable 
size, if the range of requested blocks is very large or 
fragmented, the server returns a blockmap and set of ca- 
pabilities which cover a range as large as possible, and 
the client must send another request for the remaining 
blocks. 


Because GETCAPS returns a blockmap as well as ca- 
pabilities, we can invalidate a file’s blockmap by revok- 
ing the file’s capabilities: any attempt by a client to use 
the old blockmap will result in an revoked-capability er- 
ror from the disk, forcing the client to do a GETCAPS 
before it can proceed, giving it the new blockmap. 


The OPEN and CLOSE commands are necessary only 
for caching file contents at the client, not for security. 
In our system, every open file is in either exclusive or 
non-exclusive mode. A file is in exclusive mode if ei- 
ther precisely one client has it open (reading or writing) 
or no client has it open for writing. When a client has 
a file open that is in exclusive mode, it knows that the 
file cannot undergo changes it is not aware of, and there- 
fore it can cache the file’s contents. In other situations, 
clients must use short timeouts on their cache in order 
to achieve acceptable levels of consistency. (We provide 
the same consistency as NFS.*) Because the server is no- 
tified whenever a client opens or closes a file, it knows 
when the exclusivity of a file changes, and can notify the 
clients that have that file open by using callbacks. 


4 higher level of consistency could be implemented using the same 
basic technique as Spritely NFS [24]: channeling reads and writes for 
non-exclusive—mode files through the metadata server. 
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We take advantage of the need for an OPEN call, by 
piggybacking (on the reply to the client) a blockmap and 
capabilities for the opened file covering as many blocks 
as possible. This dramatically reduces the need for GET- 
CAPS calls. 


One might think that the separation of metadata and 
data in a NAD file system would require appending to a 
file be given special treatment. It turns out that append 
Operations can be subsumed under standard write oper- 
ations, by using Unix’s bmap function with the allocate 
flag set. This function maps a logical block of a file to 
a physical block. If the block is not yet mapped and the 
allocate flag is set, the block is allocated according to the 
specifics of the underlying file system. Thus, to append 
to a file, a client issues a standard GETCAPS call for 
write access to logical blocks beyond the current end of 
the file. The metadata server can then simply call bmap 


to simultaneously allocate and get the newly appended 
block. 


3.3 Capabilities 


The design of our capability format was guided by study- 
ing the properties of the AdvFS file systems at our 30- 
person research laboratory. Recall that a capability in- 
cludes a fixed-size list of extents, which are contiguous 
ranges of physical blocks. Files occupy one or more 
extents; for example, /foo/bar might occupy blocks 
[243-256], [9323-9992], and [20-50]. In our file systems, 
a single extent covers, on average, 150 KB. Moreover, it 
turns out that 90% of files require four or fewer extents, 
and that 95% require 13 or fewer extents. Hence, we 
decided that any single capability would have space allo- 
cated for four extents. Files with more than four extents 
can be accessed with multiple capabilities. 


3.4 Bloom filter parameters 


We use two 32KB bloom filters (262,144 bits each). We 
determined the other parameters by optimizing, using 
statistical simulation, for the maximum number of re- 
quests on average that can be supported per epoch sub- 
ject to a maximum false-positive rate, measured over the 
last 1,000 requests, of 0.1%. The resulting parameters— 
n = Qhash functions and about 47% of bits used in a full 
filter—yield epochs lasting 18,640 requests on average, 
or 30 minutes under the request rate of the trace used in 
Section 4.1. 
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3.5 Cryptographic details 


Wherever a MAC is required, we use HMAC with the Se- 
cure Hash Algorithm SHA-1 [17]. This function returns 
20-byte hashes, can be computed extremely fast, and 
possesses no known collisions. The client/server secure 
channel (see Figure 2) is achieved using the Blowfish 
block cipher algorithm [23] with a 16-byte key. When 
privacy is desired, we use DES encryption on messages 
to and from the disk. 


Key management is rudimentary in the current proto- 
type: all keys are read from configuration files and re- 
main fixed indefinitely. Naturally, in a mature system, 
one could use a more elaborate scheme like the one de- 
scribed by Gobioff et al. [10]. 


3.6 Packet security overhead 


Capabilities occupy 72 bytes using generous 64-bit val- 
ues for block numbers. The replay epoch number has 64 
bits, the nonce plus random padding for encryption use 
128 bits, and the MAC has 160 bits. Thus, the total secu- 
rity data in a disk request is 116 bytes compared to up to 
8192 bytes of payload. 


4 Discussion 


4.1 Practical benefit of capability groups 


Is the capability group method beneficial in practice? In 
particular, do capability groups reduce the burstiness of 
capability allocations, thus reducing the chance of the 
metadata server being overloaded? To answer this ques- 
tion, we simulated the behavior of secure NADs using 
the trace of a 500 GB file system used by about 20 re- 
searchers over 10 days [21]. The results are shown in 
Figure 7, whichis a histogram of how many capability al- 
locations were performed by the metadata server in each 
l-second period. The amount of memory for capability 
storage was fixed at 64 KB. The black bars show results 
for the straightforward method of Section 2.2, which uses 
a single bitmap to store all capabilities; this 1s precisely 
equivalent to the capability group method, with the num- 
ber of groups g = 1. The white bars are for a configura- 
tion using the same amount of memory, but divided into 
g = 64 groups. 


Note that for this particular workload, the metadata 
server could hardly be described as “overloaded”: the 
peak load of around 500 capabilities/second can easily 


Burstiness of capability allocations 
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Figure 7: Using 64 groups instead of 1 substantially 
reduces the burstiness of capability allocations. 


be handled since it takes less than 2 ms to issue a ca- 
pability. Nevertheless, these results demonstrate that the 
capability group approach substantially reduces bursti- 
ness. If the stress on the server were greater (e.g., if it 
served more disks), the capability group approach would 
improve performance by reducing periods of overload. 


4.2 Choice of underlying file system 


Our approach to security can be achieved by incremen- 
tally modifying most types of file systems. The major 
exceptions are file systems that store data from multi- 
ple files in the same block, such as ReiserFS [20] and 
FFS [14], which store the tails of multiple files in a single 
block. These file systems cannot be used because they 
require clients be given access to only part of a block, 
which our block-based capabilities cannot handle. 


4.3. Deployment 


Our approach is easy to deploy incrementally in existing 
legacy NFS environments. So long as the same underly- 
ing file system (and hence, disk layout) is kept, we could 
take existing disks with data and use them (without refor- 
matting) as NADs by attaching them to the network via a 
controller that checks for capabilities and replay attacks. 
(Of course, this controller would have to be specially 
manufactured for use with our protocol.) By having our 
metadata server also export the Snapdragon file system 
via plain NFS, we can support legacy NES clients, albeit 
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with poorer performance. This allows an NFS system to 
be converted one client at a time. 


4.4 Optional improvements to capability 
groups 


There are some improvements that could be applied to 
our basic technique of capability groups, which we now 
describe for completeness. However, for practical pur- 
poses we found that Snapdragon performed quite well 
even without these optimizations—in fact, our perfor- 
mance numbers in Section 5 do not include them. 


Note that when a group is invalidated, there will be 
some unintended revocations, that is, valid capabilities 
will be revoked even though the permissions of their files 
have never changed. This of course does not break the 
correctness of the protocol: the client with an invalid 
capability can simply request a new capability from the 
metadata server. However, performance is affected be- 
cause this procedure costs two extranetwork round trips: 
one when the client, unaware, attempts to use the invalid 
capability and gets rejected, and another round trip when 
the client requests the new capability. 


It is desirable to minimize the number of such unin- 
tended revocations. An obvious strategy is to choose for 
invalidation a group with many revoked capabilities and 
few valid ones. In addition, one can exploit the fact that 
different capabilities have different (probabilistic) life- 
times. For example, a read-only capability for a shared li- 
brary is unlikely ever to be revoked, whereas a read/write 
capability for a recently-created private file in /tmp is 
likely to have a much shorter lifetime. Thus, we could 
designate certain groups as volatile and others as stable, 
possibly with gradations in between, and assign capabil- 
ities to appropriate groups. Volatile groups would then 
become good candidates for low-cost invalidations. 


Another way to minimize unintended revocations is to 
do background cleaning. When the metadata server is 
idle, it can help increase the number of available capa- 
bility ID’s by choosing one or more capability groups— 
preferably groups with many entries in the revocation 
list—and slowly migrating their valid capabilities to 
other groups. Migrating a capability means issuing an 
equivalent replacement capability in a different group 
and giving it out to clients that have the old capabil- 
ity; the clients replace the old capability with the new 
one. Once all valid capabilities in a group have been 
migrated, the metadata server can invalidate that group 
without causing any unintended revocations. Note that 
this scheme requires the metadata server to issue call- 
backs to the clients. 
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5 Performance 


We ran experiments to evaluate the following: (1) the 
overhead of security, including MAC computation, ca- 
pability revocation, and encryption; and, (2) system 
throughput and scalability under a bandwidth-intensive 
workload. Since the motivation of this work is to extend 
the performance benefits of NAD file systems to insecure 
environments, it is essential that the performance advan- 
tages of NAD file systems not be significantly reduced 
when security is added. We repeated each experiment 
using several different setups for comparison purposes. 


The setups we used include the following: non se- 
cure, Snapdragon with all security turned off; secure, 
Snapdragon with access control, but without encryption; 
private, Snapdragon with access control and encryption; 
and, NFS, an NFS server with an attached local disk. Ac- 
cess control refers to the capability operations and replay 
detection needed to prevent unauthorized operations. Ex- 
cept where otherwise noted, encryption in this section 
refers to the encryption of all messages to and from the 
disk for privacy, and not to the encryption used for the 
client/server channel, which is part of Snapdragon’s ac- 
cess control and hence present in both the secure and pri- 
vate setups. The non-secure setup does no MAC calcula- 
tions, replay detection, capability operations, or encryp- 
tion of any kind. 


Our experiments were conducted on 3 to 8 Celeron 
400 MHz PC’s running Linux kernel version 2.4.12 and 
connected with a gigabit Ethernet switch. “Jumbo” 
9,000-byte frames were enabled for network commu- 
nications. Each machine has a locally-attached IDE 
disk with a maximum bandwidth of approximately 
25 MB/second. In each experiment, one machine acts 
as the diskless metadata server, while others act as simu- 
lated disk controllers or diskless clients. (A simulated 
disk controller is the user-level program described in 
Section 3.1, which uses a raw disk partition as its backing 
store. ) 


A major difference between a real hardware NAD and 
our simulated one lies in the amount of memory available 
for the data cache. A commodity disk drive typically has 
a few megabytes, while the machines hosting our simu- 
lated NAD have 128 MB. Such a large cache would have 
a significant impact on NAD performance, because the 
disk controller could buffer and coalesce small random 
accesses into large sequential ones, improving the uti- 
lization of raw disk bandwidth. 


Therefore, in order to make our simulated disk con- 
trollers more realistic, we limit their cache to 2 MB for 
these setups; that is, we force a sync to disk for ev- 
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ery 2 MB of dirty data that a simulated NAD receives; 
such scheme is appropriate for the streaming perfor- 
mance tests that we ran. In addition, we took the fol- 
lowing measures to minimize the unintended effects of 
buffer caches: we freshly mounted the file systems and 
invalidated all block-device buffer caches before each ex- 
periment started, and flushed all buffer caches and un- 
mounted the file systems before each experiment com- 
pleted. 


The capability scheme used in the experiments is the 
capability group method as described in Sections 2.2 
and 3.4. But with the parameter values suggested 
there, group invalidations are very rare. To ensure the 
experiments included any performance implications of 
group invalidations, we used a much smaller store of 
capabilities—a strictly pessimistic alteration. Specifi- 
cally, we set the number of groups (g) to 20, and the 
maximum number of capabilities in each group (w zg) to 
500, allowing a maximum of 10,000 allocated capabili- 
ties. Therefore, for every 500 capabilities allocated be- 
yond the first 10,000, a group needed to be invalidated. 


5.1 Latency breakdown 


We ran a set of micro benchmarks on Snapdragon and 
measured the latency of each operation in order to eval- 
uate the various overheads associated with our security 
scheme. All the latency benchmarks were run on a col- 
lection of 700 files, each of size 4 KB. In each bench- 
mark, a fixed filesystem operation (e.g., read or chmod) 
was performed on each of the files in a randomized order. 
For the read and write cases, the metadata server, simu- 
lated NAD, and client driver were instrumented to report 
the time spent in fine-grained sub-operations. 


Figure 8 shows the latency breakdown of the read 
and write operations with empty and synchronous write- 
through caches respectively. The physical disk access 
time averaged 9.3 ms for reads and 10.2 ms for writes. 
The MAC computation overhead was 0.4 ms and the en- 
cryption overhead was 1.4 ms. The disk-communication 
latency for all operations was 1.6 ms. If the client needs 
to request a capability for an operation, it requires an ad- 
ditional round trip from the client to the metadata server, 
which costs 2.3 ms. If a client attempts to use a revoked 
capability (not shown), it will get a rejection from the 
disk, which costs an extra 1.8 ms (secure setup) or 2.5 ms 
(private setup). 


Figure 9 shows the latency of metadata operations. 
The chmod operation involves a round trip from the 
metadata server to the simulated NAD that requires MAC 
computation, while the unlink operation involves multi- 
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Figure 8: Latency breakdown of read and write op- 
erations for non-secure setup (non), secure setup (sec), 
and private setup (pri). Operations labeled with ‘“‘nocap” 
means that the client does not have the appropriate capa- 
bility and thus it has to request one to the metadata server. 
Latency is divided into the following categories: com- 
munication to the metadata server (CommToMeta), com- 
munication to the disk controller (CommToDisk), disk 
access, and security (including MAC computation and 
encryption). 


ple such trips because ext2’s unlink code writes multi- 
ple disk blocks. The open operation involves both MAC 
computation (to compute the secret s) and encryption of 
the capability, whether or not encryption for privacy is 
used. For operations that do not require revocations, the 
overhead for access control is less than | ms and the over- 
head for privacy is less than 3 ms. The operations involv- 
ing revocations (i.e., chmod-rev and unlink-rev) require 
an additional round-trip from the metadata server to the 
disk, roughly 1.4 ms. 


In summary, access control (i.e., MAC computation 
and replay detection) increases the latency of reads and 
writes by less than 0.5 ms (5%); encryption an additional 
overhead of 1.4 ms; and capability revocation increases 
the latency of read or writes latency by roughly 2.3 ms. 
For metadata operations, access control costs can cost 
1 ms and privacy can cost 3 ms for certain operations. 


5.2 Aggregate throughput and scalability 


We ran a benchmark to measure the bandwidth of reads 
and writes by multiple clients on a single disk with var- 
ious file sizes. There were 6 clients in our experiments, 
each running on a separate machine. Each client opened 
one file at a time and sequentially read or wrote in 64 KB 
chunks. Each experiment lasted between 5 and 25 min- 
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Figure 9: Latency of metadata operations under the 
non-secure, secure, and private setups. Operations la- 
belled with “rev” require a capability revocation message 
to be sent from the metadata server to the disk. 


utes. All the files were stored on the same disk, but no 
file was accessed by more than one client or more than 
once during each experiment. All files within an exper- 
iment have the same size, but size varies from 4 KB to 
4 MB between experiments. 


The larger the file size, the less open/close overhead 
is incurred per transferred byte. There is also overhead 
associated with capability-group invalidation; the bench- 
marks using file sizes of 4 KB and 16 KB accessed more 
than 10,000 files and hence triggered group invalidation. 


Figure 10 shows the system throughput as a function 
of file size for the write benchmarks. (The read bench- 
mark results have similar trends and are not shown.) 
With file size 256 KB or less, the secure and non-secure 
setups have comparable bandwidth. With file sizes larger 
than 256 KB, the secure system performs up to 16% 
worse than the non-secure system. The difference is 
caused by CPU contention on the disk machine. Fig- 
ure 11 shows the average percentage of idle time on the 
machine where the simulated NAD was hosted. The 
simulated disk controller in the secure setup consumes 
a considerable amount of cycles for MAC computation. 
Since it is implemented as a user-level process, it also 
consumes cycles for context switching and moving data 
across PCI buses and the kernel boundary. 


We ran the same benchmark on an NFS server with 
a locally-attached disk (the NFS setup) for comparison. 
NFS performs comparably to Snapdragon (secure and 
non secure) for file sizes of 64 KB or less, and notice- 
ably better for file sizes larger than 64 KB. This better 
performance is due to the NFS server’s large data cache. 
Therefore, we ran the same benchmark again using the 
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Figure 10: Aggregate write band width with 1 disk and 
6 clients for the secure setup (on), the non-secure setup 
(off), the NFS setup, which has no cache limit (nfs), 
and the non-secure setup modified to have no cache limit 
(un). 


non-secure setup modified so that the simulated NADs 
can use as much cache as possible, up to the 128 MB 
physical memory capacity. The result is shown in Fig- 
ures 10 and 11 as “write-un’”. The non-secure setup 
with no cache limit performed significantly better than 
the standard non-secure setup, which has only 2 MB of 
cache. This suggests that it would be worth increasing 
the data cache capacity in NADs (secure or non secure) 
in order to maximize bandwidth utilization for streaming 
I/O of large files by many concurrent users. 


The idle time of the NFS server (shown in Figure 11) 
is not monotonic because the NFS server is performing 
both metadata and I/O operations. As the file size in- 
creases, the rate of metadata operations decreases, but 
the I/O rate increases. 


We also ran a benchmark to measure the aggregate 
throughput for various numbers of disks and clients. Due 
to the limited number of machines available for our ex- 
periments, we had to collocate a client with a simulated 
NAD controller on each machine. Each client sequen- 
tially read or wrote files on a NAD hosted by another 
machine and each NAD was accessed by exactly | client. 
We ran the benchmark with 2 through 7 such machines. 
The file size was 256 KB and each client accessed 600 
files in each run. Figure 12 shows the aggregate band- 
width as a function of the number of disks. 


The results show that the aggregate read or write band- 
width of all clients scales linearly with the number of 
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Figure 11: Average percentage of idle CPU time on 
disk machines. 


disks, which indicates that the metadata server imposes 
very low overhead to a high-bandwidth workload and has 
not become a bottleneck in a system with up to 7 disks. 
Figure 13 shows the average percentage of idle CPU time 
on the metadata server machine. The metadata-server 
machine was underloaded (i.e., 86-92% idle) in these ex- 
periments. Therefore, we expect it to be able to support 
a considerably larger number of disks. The throughput 
of the non-secure setup grew faster than that of the se- 
cure setup because the access control overhead, which is 
dominated by MAC computation, 1s proportional to the 
data bandwidth. 


5.3. Andrew benchmark with Linux kernel 
source 


We ran a variant of the Andrew benchmark to show that 
Snapdragon has acceptable performance on a standard 
benchmark, even though Snapdragon was not designed 
for such workloads (e.g., with extensive metadata opera- 
tions and small files). Our variant of the Andrew bench- 
mark differs only in that it uses as input the Linux kernel 
source, which contains 690 directories, 10,528 files and 
roughly 127 MB of data. Phase I of the Andrew bench- 
mark duplicates the 690 directories 5 times in the file sys- 
tem being tested; phase II copies the files into one of the 
duplicated directories; phase II recursively lists all the 
duplicated directories; phase IV scans each copied file 
twice; and, phase V does a “make dep” and then “make’”’ 
in the copied Linux kernel source directory, generating 
1,362 new dependency and object files, or 13 MB of data. 
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Figure 12: Aggregate read/write bandwidth with mul- 
tiple disks for secure setup (on) and non-secure setup 
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Figure 13: Average percentage of idle CPU time on the 
metadata server. 


The configuration for the Andrew benchmark includes 
only one client and NAD (or NFS server), each using 
separate machines. Figure 14 shows the elapsed time for 
each phase of Andrew benchmark for the secure, non- 
secure, and NFS setups. 


In all phases, Snapdragon performed almost the same 
whether security was turned on or off, suggesting that 
the overhead of security is low. Snapdragon and NFS 
differed somewhat in phases I and II. The difference in 
phase I occurs because, for each new directory to be cre- 
ated, the Snapdragon metadata server needs to access 
the disk across the network, while the NFS server ac- 
cesses the local disk directly. The difference in phase 
II 1s due to the overhead in opening and closing small 
files in Snapdragon—the Linux kernel source consists of 
mostly small files: 97% of the files are less than 64 KB, 
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Figure 14: Andrew benchmark with Linux kernel 
source. 


all but one file is less than 900 KB, and the largest file is 
roughly 2 MB. In phases III, IV and V, NFS and Snap- 
dragon performed almost the same. 


6 Limitations 


One limitation of our block-based security approach is 
that we do not support files that are writable but not read- 
able. This is because, under our scheme, to execute par- 
tial writes (writes to only part of a block), the client first 
needs to read the block’s old contents—which requires 
read access—so that he can modify it. However, it is 
possible to overcome this problem by either having the 
disks support partial writes directly, or by having all such 
writes go through the metadata server. 


We also do not support underlying file systems in 
which a block can contain data belonging to multiple 
files (e.g., file systems in which the tails of many files are 
stored in a single block), because a block is the small- 
est unit of access control in our scheme. However, this 
problem can be overcome by changing capabilities so 
that they can optionally restrict access to a range of bytes 
within a block and by allowing disks to accept partial 
read and write requests. 


Finally, with a log-based file system, it is not easy to 
exploit direct client access to disk when writing to the 
log, because accesses to the log need to be serialized. 
(This is not, however, a drawback of our security scheme, 
but rather a general limitation of asymmetric shared file 
systems with network-attached disks.) One possible so- 
lution is to make the disk the serialization point, but do- 
ing so would require adding considerable functionality to 
the disk. 
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7 Related work 


NASD [7, 8, 10, 9] introduced the basic security architec- 
ture we use, where a central server decides policy and the 
disks implement only a simple access mechanism based 
on cryptographic capabilities. We differ in our handling 
of revocations and replay attacks, as described in Sec- 
tions 2.2 and 2.4, and in the fact that our capabilities 
specify permission in terms of ranges of physical blocks 
rather than object IDs. SCARED [19] generalizes the 
NASD security framework to allow for identity-based 
access, where the client proves its identity to the disk, 
which then decides what access should be allowed based 
on its understanding of file access-control lists (ACLs). 
We prefer a capability-based scheme, however, because 
it does not require restrictions on the disk layout so that 
the disk can decode ACLs. 


NASD’s_ network-attached disks are complicated 
pieces of machinery, possessing most of the functional- 
ity of a file server: rather than simply serving raw blocks 
as our NADs do, they present the abstraction of a collec- 
tion of numbered, but unnamed, variable-size data ob- 
jects, which are byte sequences with a small number 
of attributes. A central server manages a collection of 
NASD disks, providing clients with the usual illusion of 
a hierarchical file system. This is done (in the absence 
of striping) by mapping each directory or data file to a 
single NASD object. 


SUNDR [13] and SNAD [5, 15] do away with the 
central server altogether and use more powerful cryp- 
tographic methods (e.g., blocks on disk are encrypted 
and “signed” using keys known only to clients) to stop 
an attacker that can control disks from reading or unde- 
tectably altering user data. Most of their complexity is 
due to this stronger security level, which is not useful for 
the scenarios that we envision, where the people most 
likely to be able to compromise servers or disks (i.e., the 
system administrators) would also easily be able to com- 
promise clients, defeating these systems’ security. 


SUNDR and SNAD use the encrypt-on-disk strategy, 
where data is concealed by keeping it encrypted on the 
disk. Revoking access in such systems is expensive be- 
cause the involved data must be re-encrypted using a new 
key. Riedel et al. [21] argue that encrypt-on-disk may 
offer better performance when privacy is desired than 
encrypt-on-wire systems such as ours, because encrypt- 
on-disk encrypts and decrypts data only at the client, not 
at both the client and disk. 


Although encrypt-on-disk leaks more information to 
eavesdroppers (blocks can be identified on the wire be- 
cause they are re-encrypted only when rewritten, in- 
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stead of each time they are transmitted), should the ex- 
tra encryption prove burdensome we think it is possi- 
ble to modify Snapdragon to get the performance benefit 
(but not the security benefit) of encrypt-on-disk without 
changing our disk protocol.> 


The Netstation project sketches how their Derived Vir- 
tual Device (DVD) abstraction, a very general mech- 
anism for securely delegating access to an arbitrary 
subset of a network-attached device, can be used to 
create a block-oriented secure NAD file system called 
STORM [26]. Rather than use capabilities for security, 
they use Kerberos authentication to authenticate client 
requests, which specify a DVD ID. Devices maintain a 
table of which DVDs each client is allowed to access as 
well as detailed information about the access restrictions 
of each DVD. While the notion of DVDs is very elegant, 
it may be too inefficient to be of use in a production file 
system: the DVD access information (largely blockmap 
information for STORM) requires extra network trips to 
be installed by the server, uses a lot of disk memory, and 
seems to be installed by downloading functions written 
in Scheme. 


We believe our paper is the first one to use Bloom fil- 
ters to protect against replay attacks. However, Bloom 
filters have long existed and have other uses. Superfi- 
cially related to our paper is the work of [6], which uses 
Bloom filters for revocations (instead of replay attacks). 


8 Conclusion 


In this paper we have presented a new block-based secu- 
rity scheme for network-attached disks (NADs). In con- 
trast to previous work, our scheme requires no changes 
to the data layout on disk and only minor changes to 
the standard protocol for accessing remote block-based 
devices. Thus, existing NAD file systems and storage- 
management software could incorporate our new secure 
NADs with only incremental changes. Moreover, our 
scheme’s demands on the NADs are modest: standard 
cryptographic functionality plus very little RAM. The 
low need for RAM is achieved by two novel features: 
our revocation scheme based on capability groups, and a 
replay-detection method using Bloom filters. We believe 
our design could be easily deployed in existing NAD’s or 
in disk arrays with minimal changes. 


We implemented a prototype secure NAD file system 
using our scheme, and evaluated its performance and 
scalability. The cost of access control is small: Latency 


>We would store blocks encrypted on disk, but the keys would be 
managed by the metadata servers. 


for reads and writes increases by less than 0.5 ms (5%), 
and the bandwidth decreases by up to 16%. The sys- 
tem throughput scales linearly with the number of disks 
supported by a single metadata server (up to 7 in our ex- 
periments). 


Hence, we believe our scheme is a practical and ef- 
ficient method for incorporating security into existing 
NADs with minimal change—a scheme that could lib- 
erate NAD file systems from the confines of the machine 
room and data center, allowing them to reach a broader 
range of users directly, yet securely. 
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Abstract 


The Direct Access File System (DAFS) is a new, 
fast, and lightweight remote file system protocol. 
DAFS targets the data center by addressing the 
performance and functional needs of clusters of ap- 
plication servers. We call this the local file shar- 
ing environment. File access performance is im- 
proved by utilizing Direct Access Transports, such 
as InfiniBand, Remote Direct Data Placement, and 
the Virtual Interface Architecture. DAFS also en- 
hances file sharing semantics compared to prior 
network file system protocols. Applications using 
DAFS through a user-space I/O library can by- 
pass operating system overhead, further improv- 
ing performance. We present performance measure- 
ments of an IP-based DAF'S network, demonstrat- 
ing the DAFS protocol’s lower client CPU require- 
ments over commodity Gigabit Ethernet. We also 
provide the first multiprocessor scaling results for 
a well-known application (GNU gzip) converted to 
use DAFS. 


1 Introduction 


With the advent of the Virtual Interface Architec- 
ture [11], InfiniBand [1], and the Remote Direct 
Data Placement (RDDP) protocol [13], messaging 
transports that support Remote Direct Memory Ac- 
cess (RDMA) operations are moving from the realm 
of esoteric, single-vendor implementations into the 
mainstream of commodity technology. The DAFS 
Collaborative was launched in 2000 with the mission 
of developing a network file access protocol, the Di- 
rect Access File System (DAFS) [9], that takes full 
advantage of such Direct Access Transports (DATs), 
building on the semantics of existing network file 
system protocols. DAFS employs many concepts 
and semantics of NFSv4 [12], which in turn is de- 
rived from earlier versions of NFS and incorporates 


some semantic features of CIFS [30]. Unlike NFSv4, 
DAFS includes semantics for which there were no 
pre-existing APIs. The Collaborative defined the 
DAFS API to access them. 


The design of DAFS targets two goals. ‘The first 
is to enable low-latency, high-throughput, and low- 
overhead data movement between file system clients 
and servers. Part of this goal is to minimize the de- 
mands placed on the client CPU by the protocol. 
DAFS addresses network throughput and latency 
concerns by using fast DAT technologies built upon 
RDMA capability. It minimizes client CPU utiliza- 
tion by using the direct data placement and operat- 
ing system bypass capabilities of the transports and 
by placing a premium on client CPU cycles at all 
stages of the protocol. By minimizing client CPU 
utilization, DAFS clients can potentially experience 
better performance accessing files via DAFS than 
they can by accessing files through their local file 
systems. 


The second goal of DAFS is to include the nec- 
essary semantics to ensure reliable, shared access 
in a clustered system. Because it is targeted at 
highly scalable workloads within data center envi- 
ronments, support for clustered clients is essential. 
DAFS contains many features that enable sharing 
of files among clients, while allowing cooperating 
clients to limit access to shared files by outsiders. 


1.1 Motivation 


Files can be accessed in three ways: from local disk, 
from a remote shared disk, and over a network file 
system. Traditionally, local file systems [26, 28] ac- 
cessing local disk storage have provided the highest 
performance access to file resident data. However, 
they do not solve the problem of sharing data sets 
or storage among a number of computers. Cluster 
file systems, such as Frangipani [20, 34], GPFS [29], 
and GF [32], allow multiple clients to access a sin- 
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gle remote shared disk pool, by coordinating man- 
agement and control of the shared file system among 
the clients. ‘These systems access shared disks us- 
ing transports such as iSCSI and Fibre Channel 
[31] that are designed for data storage, so they en- 
joy bulk data transfer performance on par with lo- 
cal disk. The price paid is relatively complex dis- 
tributed data and metadata locking protocols, and 
complex failure handling. These systems also de- 
mand client software homogeneity. 


Network file systems [16, 27] permit heterogenous 
clients to share data on remote disks using more tra- 
ditional networks. This characteristic comes at the 
expense of relatively poor performance compared to 
local file systems, due in part to the high CPU and 
latency overhead of the network protocol layers, and 
the limited bandwidth of the transports. Network 
file systems avoid much of the complexity of clus- 
ter file system implementations by using messaging 
protocols to initiate operations that are performed 
on the server. The implementation of data shar- 
ing, fault isolation, and fault tolerance is simpli- 
fied compared to cluster file systems because data 
and metadata modifying operations are localized on 
the server. Network file systems are typically less 
tightly integrated than cluster file systems, requir- 
ing a lower degree of locality and cooperation among 
the clients. We believe that there is a role for a high- 
performance network file system in tightly coupled 
environments, because of the inherent advantages 
of simple data sharing, interoperable interfaces, and 
straightforward fault isolation. 


Based upon almost two decades of experience with 
the network file system model, it was apparent to 
the participants in the DAFS Collaborative that a 
new network file system protocol based on RDMA- 
capable Direct Access Transports would be most 
useful as a step beyond NFSv4. This need was 
recognized before NFSv4 was finalized, but after 
NFSv4 was largely defined. Unlike NFSv4, DAFS 
was targeted specifically at the data center, incorpo- 
rating what was called the local sharing model as its 
design point. Hence DAF'S assumes a higher degree 
of locality among the clients than NFSv4, and is 
designed to enable a greater degree of cooperation 
among those clients and the applications running 
on them. The intent is to enhance the support for 
clustered applications, while maintaining the simple 
fault isolation model characteristics of the network 
file system model. 


One design alternative would be to leverage the ex- 
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isting ONC RPC [33] framework that underlies NFS 
by converting it to use RDMA for data transfer [18]. 
This approach would enable direct data placement, 
but the existing framework would not allow sev- 
eral other optimizations, including full asynchrony, 
session-oriented authentication, request throttling, 
and resource control. While it is likely that a rea- 
sonable modification to ONC RPC to accommodate 
these goals could be done, it would involve fairly 
major changes in the RPC framework and inter- 
face. Our goal was high-performance file access, not 
a general purpose RPC mechanism. 


A goal of DAFS is to maximize the benefit of using 
a DAT. To accomplish this, it was not sufficient to 
simply replace the transport underneath the exist- 
ing RPC based NFS protocol with an RDMA-aware 
RPC layer. DAFS enables clients to negotiate data 
transfers to and from servers without involving the 
client CPU in the actual transfer of data, and mini- 
mizes the client CPU required for protocol overhead. 
DATs offload much of the low-level network protocol 
processing onto the Network Interface Card (NIC), 
and the interfaces to these network adapters, such as 
DAPL [10], are callable from user space and do not 
require transitions into the kernel. Thus, it is pos- 
sible to reduce the client CPU load of the network 
file system to just the costs of marshalling parame- 
ters for remote operations, and unpacking and inter- 
preting the results. Data can be placed directly in 
the applications’ memory by the NIC without addi- 
tional data copies. DAFS further reduces the over- 
head of data transfer by incorporating batch and 
list I/O capabilities in the protocol. 


To support clustered clients, DAFS extends the se- 
mantics of NFSv4 in the areas of locking, fencing, 
and shared key reservations. It does not require that 
the cluster file system implementations built using 
DAFS fully support POSIX file access semantics, 
but does provide sufficient capability to implement 
such semantics if desired. 


The remainder of the paper is as follows. Section 2 
provides some background on Direct Access Trans- 
ports, the network technology required for DAFS. 
Section 3 introduces the core of the Direct Access 
File System, focusing on the rationale behind sig- 
nificant design decisions. Section 4 follows with the 
DAFS API, the standard interface to a user-space 
DAFS client. Section 5 demonstrates the suitabil- 
ity of DAFS for local file sharing by providing some 
performance results. Finally, the paper concludes 
with a summary of our work. 
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2 Direct Access ‘Transports 


Direct Access Transports are the state of the art 
in faster data transport technology. The high- 
performance computing community has long used 
memory-to-memory interconnects (MMIs) that re- 
duce or eliminate operating system overhead and 
permit direct data placement [3, 4, 5, 15]. The 
Virtual Interface Architecture standard in the mid 
1990’s was the first to separate the MMI proper- 
ties and an API for accessing them from the un- 
derlying physical transport. Currently, InfiniBand 
and RDDP are positioned as standard commodity 
transports going forward. 


The DAT Collaborative has defined a set of re- 
quirements for Direct Access ‘Transports, as well 
as the Direct Access Provider Layer (DAPL) API 
as a standard programming interface [10] to them. 
The DAT standard abstracts the common capabil- 
ities that MMI networks provide from their physi- 
cal layer, which may differ across implementations. 
These capabilities include RDMA, kernel bypass, 
asynchronous interfaces, and memory registration. 
Direct memory-to-memory data transfer operations 
between remote nodes (RDMA) allow bulk data 
to bypass the normal protocol processing and to 
be transferred directly between application buffers 
on the communicating nodes, avoiding intermediate 
buffering and copying. Direct application access to 
transport-level resources (often referred to as kernel 
bypass) allows data transfer operations to be queued 
to network interfaces without intermediate operat- 
ing system involvement. Asynchronous operations 
allow efficient pipelining of requests without addi- 
tional threads or processes. Memory registration 
facilities specify how DAT NICs are granted access 
to host memory regions to be used as destinations 


of RDMA operations. 


DAPL specifies a messaging protocol between es- 
tablished endpoints, and requires that the receiving 
end of a connection post pre-allocated buffer space 
for message reception. ‘This model is quite simi- 
lar to traditional network message flow. DAT's also 
preserve message ordering on a given connection. 
The DAFS request-response protocol uses DAPL 
messaging primitives to post requests from client 
to server and receive their responses on the client. 
DAFS also uses RDMA to transmit bulk data di- 
rectly into and out of registered application buffers 
in client memory. RDMA can proceed in both direc- 
tions: an RDMA write allows host A to transfer data 
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in a local buffer to previously exported addresses in 
host B’s memory, while an RDMA read allows A to 
transfer data from previously exported addresses in 
B’s memory into a local buffer. In the DAFS pro- 
tocol, any RDMA operations are initiated by the 
server. ‘This convention means that a client file read 
may be accomplished using RDMA writes. Con- 
versely, a client may write to a file by instructing 
the server to issue RDMA reads. 


Any storage system built using a DAT network can 
be measured in terms of its throughput, latency, 
and client CPU requirements. Server CPU is not 
typically a limiting factor, since file server resources 
can be scaled independently of the network or file 
system clients. DA'T’s may be built using a variety 
of underlying physical networks, including 1 and 2 
Gbps Fibre Channel, 1 Gbps and 10 Gbps Ether- 
net, InfiniBand, and various proprietary intercon- 
nects. The newer 10Gbps interconnects (e.g. 4X In- 
finiBand and 10Gbps Ethernet) approach the limits 
of today’s I/O busses. In addition, multiple inter- 
faces may be trunked. As such, network interface 
throughput is not a performance limiting factor. 


We break storage latencies down into three addi- 
tive components: the delay in moving requests and 
responses between the client machine and the trans- 
port wire, the round trip network transit time, and 
the time required to process a request on the server. 
In the case of disk-based storage, the third compo- 
nent is a function of the disks themselves. Being 
mechanical, their access times dominate the overall 
access latency. Caching on the file server mitigates 
the latency problem by avoiding the disk component 
entirely for a fraction of client requests. Asynchrony 
or multi-threading can hide I/O request latency by 
allowing the application to do other work, includ- 
ing pipelining of additional requests while an I/O 
request is 1n progress. 


The remaining metric is the client CPU overhead as- 
sociated with processing I/O. If the CPU overhead 
per I/O operation is high, then for typical record 
sizes (2-16 KB), the client can spend a significant 
fraction of its available CPU time handling I/O re- 
quests. Additionally, client CPU saturation can im- 
pact throughput even for bulk data-movement work- 
loads that can otherwise tolerate high latencies. The 
most significant performance advantages of DAFS 
stem from its attention to minimizing client CPU 
requirements for all workload types. 


There are several major sources to CPU overhead, 
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including operating system, protocol parsing, buffer 
copying, and context switching. Modern TCP/IP 
offload engines and intelligent storage adapters mit- 
igate some of the protocol parsing and copying over- 
head, but do little to reduce system overhead. With- 
out additional upper layer protocol support within 
the offload engines, incoming data will not be placed 
in its final destination in memory, requiring a data 
copy or page flip [7]. It is here that DAFS shines; 
only direct data placement avoids the costly data 
copy or page flip step in conventional network file 
system implementations. Previous results compar- 
ing DAFS direct data placement to offloaded NFS 
with page flipping show that the RDMA-based ap- 
proach requires roughly 2/3 of the CPU cycles for 
8KB streaming reads, improving to less than 1/10 of 
the cycles as the block size increases beyond 128KB 
[23, 24]. 


3 The DAFS Protocol 


This section presents the Direct Access File Sys- 
tem architecture and wire protocol. It begins with 
an overview of the DAFS design, followed by three 
subsections that cover performance improvements, 
file sharing semantics targeting the requirements of 
local file sharing environments, and security consid- 
erations. 


The DAFS protocol uses a session-based client- 
server communication model. A DAF session is 
created when a client establishes a connection to 
a server. During session establishment, a client au- 
thenticates itself to the server and negotiates various 
options that govern the session. ‘These parameters 
include message byte-ordering and checksum rules, 
message flow control and transport buffer parame- 
ters, and credential management. 


Once connected, messages between a client and 
server are exchanged within the context of a ses- 
sion. DAFS uses a simple request-response com- 
munication pattern. In DAPL, applications must 
pre-allocate transport buffers and assign them to a 
session in order to receive messages. Figure 1 shows 
a typical arrangement of these transport buffers, 
called descriptors, on both a client and file server. 
Messages are sent by filling in a send descriptor and 
posting it to the transport hardware. ‘The receiving 
hardware will fill in a pre-allocated receive descrip- 
tor with the message contents, then dequeue the 


descriptor and inform the consumer that a message 
is available. Descriptors may contain multiple seg- 
ments; the hardware will gather send segments into 
one message, and scatter an incoming message into 
multiple receive segments. 


Client Server 


Send Descriptor 


Receive 
Descriptor 


Server 
Buller 


Application 
Bulfer 


Receive 
Descriptor 


Send Descriptor 





Figure 1: Client and server descriptor layout. ‘The 
faint line in each system separates the provider li- 
brary from its consumer, which contains an applica- 
tion data buffer. ‘This and subsequent diagrams will 
use dark shading to show bulk data, light shading 
for protocol meta-data, and empty boxes for unused 
descriptor segments. In this diagram the receive de- 
scriptors are shown to have multiple segments; the 
transport hardware will scatter incoming messages 
into the segment list. 


DAPL provides no flow control mechanism, so a 
DAFS server manages its own flow control credits 
on each open DAFS session. When a DAFS con- 
nection is established, the client and server nego- 
tiate an initial number of request credits; a client 
may only issue a request to a server if it has a free 
credit on an open session. Credit replenishment is 
not automatic; the server chooses when to allocate 
new credits to its clients. 


DAFS semantics are based on the NFSv4 proto- 
col. NFSv4 provides a broad set of basic file sys- 
tem operations, including file and directory man- 
agement (lookup, open, close, create, rename, re- 
move, link, readdir), file attribute and access con- 
trol (access, getfh, getattr, setattr, openattr, verify, 
secinfo, setclientid), and data access (read, write, 
commit). All of these DAFS operations behave like 
their NFSv4 analogues. Most DAFS messages are 
small, so servers can allocate minimal transport re- 
sources waiting for incoming client requests. Instead 
of being included as part of the request or response, 
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most bulk data is transferred using RDMA reads 
and writes. These RDMA operations are always 
initiated by the server, after a client sends a handle 
to a particular application buffer along with a re- 
quest for the server to write data to (DAFS read) or 
read data from (DAFS write) that buffer. Always 
initiating the RDMA on the server minimizes the 
cross host memory management issues in a request- 
response protocol. 


3.1 Performance Improvements 


This subsection outlines key DAFS protocol fea- 
tures, with emphasis on how they improve file access 
performance and reduce client CPU utilization. 


Message format DAFS simplifies the composi- 
tion and parsing of messages by placing the fixed 
size portion of each message at the beginning of the 
packet buffer, aligned on a natural boundary, where 
it may be composed and parsed as fixed offset struc- 
tures. Clients also choose the byte order of header 
information, moving the potential cost of byte swap- 
ping off of the client. 


Session-based authentication Since DAFS 
communication is session-based, the client and 
server are authenticated when a session is created, 
rather than during each file operation. DAFS relies 
on the notion that a DAT connection is private 
to its two established endpoints; specific DAT 
implementation may guarantee session security 
using transport facilities. .DAFS sessions also 
permit a single registration of user credentials that 
may be used with many subsequent operations. 
This reduces both the basic CPU cost of file oper- 
ations on the server, and the latency of operations 
that require expensive authentication verification. 
Section 3.3 describes the DAFS authentication 
mechanisms in greater detail. 


I/O operations For most bulk data operations, 
including read, write, readdir, setattr, and getattr, 
DAFS provides two types of data transfer opera- 
tions: inline and direct. Inline operations provide a 
standard two-message model, where a client sends a 
request to the server, and then after the server pro- 
cesses the request, it sends a response back to the 
client. Direct operations use a three-message model, 


where the initial request from the client is followed 
by an RDMA transfer initiated by the server, fol- 
lowed by the response from the server. ‘The trans- 
port layer implementation on the client node par- 
ticipates in the RDMA transfer operation without 
interrupting the client. In general, clients use in- 
line data transfers for small requests and direct data 
transfers for large requests. 
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Figure 2: A DAFS inline read. 


Figure 2 shows a typical inline read. In step 1, the 
client sends the READ_INLINE protocol message to 
the server. ‘That message lands in a pre-allocated 
receive buffer, and in this case only requires a sin- 
gle segment of that buffer. In step 2, the server 
replies with a message containing both an acknowl- 
edgement and the bulk read data. ‘he server uses a 
gathering post operation to avoid copying the bulk 
data. ‘The client receives this message into its re- 
ceive descriptor. Here, the message fills multiple 
segments. Finally, in step 3, the client copies the 
bulk data from the filled descriptor into the appli- 
cation’s buffer, completing the read. 


The DAFS protocol provides some support for re- 
placing the copy in step 3 with a page flip by adding 
optional padding of inline read and write headers. 
For an inline read, the client requests the neces- 
sary padding length in its read request. In the 
case shown in Figure 2, the client would specify 
a padding such that the read inline reply plus the 
padding length exactly fills the first posted segment, 
leaving the bulk data aligned in the remaining seg- 
ments. 


Direct operations, on the other hand, offer the chief 
benefits of CPU-offload from the RDMA operation 


itself, and the inherent copy avoidance due to direct 
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Figure 3: A DAFS direct read. 


data placement (DDP) resulting from the separa- 
tion of the request operation header (transferred in 
pre-allocated transport buffers) from request data 
(transported memory-to-memory via the RDMA 
transfer). The direct operations can also be used 
to transfer unusually large amounts of file meta-data 
(directory contents, file attributes, or symlink data). 
Figure 3 shows the three steps of a direct read. As 
with an inline read, the process begins with the 
client posting a short message, READ_DIRECT in this 
case, to the server. This message includes a list of 
memory descriptors that contain all the required in- 
formation for the server to initiate an RDMA write 
directly into the client’s application buffer. In step 
2, the server gathers together the bulk data and 
issues an RDMA write operation to the transport. 
The client receives no information about this opera- 
tion, so the transaction concludes with step 3, where 
the server sends a small acknowledgement message 
to the client. Since DATs preserve message order- 
ing, the server can issue that acknowledgement im- 
mediately after the RDMA write; it need not wait 
for the RDMA to complete. Once the client receives 
the acknowledgement message, it is assured that the 
application buffer is filled in. 


For latency-sensitive operations where transport 
costs dominate the request latency, the inline two- 
message mechanism may provide reduced overall 
latency, even though it requires a copy or page 
flip. For bulk data transfer, though, the direct data 
movement operations are preferred. Our user-space 
DAFS client always issues direct reads, since the 
client CPU costs are lower and the transport cost 
of an RDMA write is similar to a message post. 
Our client issues small writes as inline operations, 
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though, since an RDMA read requires a transport- 
level acknowledgement and therefore has higher la- 
tency than an inline post. 


By providing a small set of direct operations in ad- 
dition to read and write, DAF'S promotes the use of 
smaller inline buffers, thereby promoting additional 
operation concurrency. Effectively, DAFS is de- 
signed to use a large number of small pre-allocated 
buffers for most operations involving meta-data, 
and a variable number of variably sized RDMA 
buffers for bulk data transfer. For this reason, it is 
useful to determine the smallest useful buffer size. 
Since DAFS operations are generally issued in an 
unpredictable order, pre-allocated buffers are sized 
uniformly. In practice, since most meta-data opera- 
tions require less than 1 KB of buffer space, the key 
trade-off in buffer size is determining whether read 
and write operations will be performed inline or di- 
rect. For a given memory resource cost, the number 
of concurrent requests can be increased dramatically 
by maintaining a small buffer size, and performing 
read and write requests using direct operations. 


Reduced client overhead Al]|l RDMA transfers 
are initiated by the DAFS server. For file write op- 
erations, this means that the server has access to the 
write request header before the RDMA read transfer 
from the client begins. It can allocate an appropri- 
ately located, sized, and aligned buffer before initi- 
ating the transfer. This transfer should proceed as 
a zero-copy operation on both the client and server. 


For file read operations, the server can initiate the 
RDMA write transfer to the client as soon as the 
data is available on the server. Since the address 
of the destination buffer on the client is contained 
in the read operation header, this operation should 
proceed as a zero-copy operation on both the client 
and server. Since DAPL preserves message order- 
ing, the server may send the read response message 
without waiting for an RDMA completion. If the 
RDMaA transfer fails for any reason, the connection 
will be broken and the response message will not 
arrive at the client. 


DAFS is further designed to take advantage of the 
characteristics of Direct Access Transports to ad- 
dress the overheads from the operating system, pro- 
tocol parsing, buffer copying, and context switch- 
ing, leaving the client free to run application code. 
Some of these techniques are discussed in Section 4, 


which covers the user-space DAF'S client API. The 
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DAFS protocol enables asynchronous data access, 
further lowering client overhead. Where the option 
exists, DAF'S is somewhat biased towards reducing 
the client overhead even if it slightly increases file 
server overhead. One example of this tradeoff is 
permitting clients to use their native byte order. 


Batch I/O facility DAFS provides a batch I/O 
operation, analogous to list I/O in some operat- 
ing systems, that lets the client combine a num- 
ber of read and write transfer requests, each access- 
ing distinct buffers, files, and file offset ranges via 
RDMA transfers. ‘The batch semantics match well 
with high-performance I/O APIs like MPI-IO [14]. 
Batch requests may specify memory scatter/gather 
regions on the client and file scatter/gather regions 
on the server. ‘hese regions need not align. Con- 
ceptually, the data on each side of the wire maps 
into a contiguous buffer for the transfer, though 
the transport may implement the scatter opera- 
tion directly. Clients maintain control over the I/O 
pipeline and buffer resources by specifying the size 
of each batch of completion notifications. Clients 
may request synchronous or asynchronous notifica- 
tions. In the former case, the server returns a single 
reply once the entire batch has completed. In the 
latter, the server asynchronously notifies the client 
as results complete; the client can advise the server 
how many completions should be grouped together 
before sending a completion notification for that 


group. 


Batch I/O also allows the client to advise a maxi- 
mum latency target for the batch, allowing a DAFS 
server to perform write-gathering and other local 
throughput optimizations while maintaining client 
control of the overall throughput. ‘This technique is 
well suited for prefetching and asynchronous clean- 
ing of dirty buffers in sophisticated client buffer 
managers like those in database engines. ‘The la- 
tency of operations in this context is often secondary 
to efficiency of the batch, so applications that can 
tolerate high latencies can profit overall from batch- 
ing requests and receiving asynchronous, batched 
results. If, after issuing a high-latency batch, a 
client finds it necessary to wait for a specific re- 
quest to complete, it may issue an ezpedite opera- 
tion to request that the server immediately process 
the specified request. 


Cache hints DAFS client cache hints allow the 
file server to make better use of its own cache. Cache 


hints are advisory. Clients can specify file-level pol- 
icy and access pattern information, similar to mad- 
vise(), as well as provide positive and negative byte- 
range hints with each read and write operation. In 
the local file sharing environment, network latencies 
and DAFS CPU requirements are low enough that 
server cache can be considered an extension of the 
client or application cache. Hints provide a mech- 
anism in a highly tuned system for the client and 
server to better manage cache hierarchy. In cases 
like large database deployments where the client 
cache dwarfs the server cache, hints may allow the 
server to function as an effective metadata or vic- 
tim cache instead of uselessly shadowing a fraction 
of the application’s local cache. 


Chaining DAFS chaining is similar to compound 
operations in NFSv4. NFSv4 defines compound re- 
quests to allow multiple file operations in a sin- 
gle network exchange as a way to reduce the com- 
bined latency of a series of operations. DAFS de- 
fines chained operations with the same semantics 
as NFSv4, but transfers the component operations 
separately. ‘This approach limits the size of the pre- 
allocated buffers required to receive messages on 
both the client and server, and it preserves the ben- 
efits of a very simple packet layout for marshaling 
and parsing requests. 


Combined with a user-space DAFS client, chaining 
permits client engines to implement complex oper- 
ations that map to sequences of DAFS protocol re- 
quests. A DAFS client can then issue such requests 
without intervening between each protocol opera- 
tion, reducing application impact while still preserv- 
ing the failure characteristics of the equivalent series 
of operations. 


3.2 New File Sharing Features 


DAFS adds specific semantic enhancements to 
NFSv4 for high-performance, reliable clustered ap- 
plications. ‘These semantic features generally fall 
into two categories: shared access, and recovery se- 
mantics. Shared access semantics include a fencing 
mechanism to support application sharing within 
clusters and a shared key mechanism to arbitrate 
per-file access among cooperating applications. Re- 
covery semantics include additional locking mech- 
anisms and exactly-once failure semantics that aid 
recovery 
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Rich locking semantics File locking is impor- 
tant for cooperating applications accessing a com- 
mon file store. ‘hese applications may crash while 
holding locks or otherwise fail to properly release 
their locks before terminating. Limited to existing 
locking APIs in POSIX and Windows, NFSv4 pro- 
vides time-based lease expiration on locks, allowing 
other clients to access the resource without requir- 
ing client recovery. However, in these situations, the 
state of the previously locked file is suspect: presum- 
ably the lock was obtained in order to create atom- 
icity across multiple operations, but since the lock 
was not explicitly released, the series of operations 
may be only partially completed, possibly leaving 
the file in an inconsistent state. Some recovery ac- 
tion may be necessary before making use of the data 
in the file. DAFS includes richer locking semantics 
that address this shortcoming and provide greater 
utility to applications. 


DAFS persistent locks provide notification of an er- 
ror condition following abnormal (lease expiration) 
release of a lock. Earlier lockd-based locks persisted 
following the failure of a client holding a lock, un- 
til either the client recovered or manual adminis- 
trative intervention was performed. Further, due to 
UNIX file locking semantics, NFS clients in practice 
release locks immediately upon any termination of 
the owning process. Persistent locks provide noti- 
fication of abnormal lock release to any subsequent 
client attempting to lock the file, until the lock is 
specifically reset. DAFS autorecovery locks provide 
an alternative safeguard against data corruption by 
associating data snapshot and rollback mechanisms 
with the act of setting a lock or recovering from an 
abnormally released lock. 


Cluster fencing In clustered application environ- 
ments, cluster membership is governed by a cluster 
manager that ejects nodes suspected of misbehaving 
or having crashed. Such a manager requires a mech- 
anism whereby cluster members that are ejected 
from the cluster can be prevented from accessing 
shared file storage. The CAFS fencing operations 
manage client fencing access control lists associated 
with files or entire file systems that are under the 
control of the cluster application. The cluster man- 
ager populates the fencing list with cluster mem- 
bers’ names, allowing multiple cluster applications 
to run on the same nodes independently of each 
other. Updates to a fencing list cause the DAFS 
server to complete any in-progress operations on the 
file(s) and update the appropriate access control list 


before responding to the fence request. Subsequent 
file operations from cluster members whose access 
privilege has been removed are denied by the DAF'S 
server. ‘The session-based architecture maps very 
conveniently to the fencing model. 


The fence operation provides a serialization point 
for recovery procedures by the clustered application, 
without interfering with other files on the DAFS 
server or other client applications. The DAFS fenc- 
ing mechanism is independent of standard file ac- 
cess controls, and is designed to support cooperat- 
ing cluster members, similar to NFS advisory lock 
controls. 


Shared key reservations NFSv4 allows share 
reservations, similar to those of CIFS, as part of 
the open operation. ‘Together with an access mode 
of read, write, or read-write, a deny mode of none, 
read, write, or read-write may be specified to limit 
simultaneous access to a given file to those uses 
compatible with that of the process doing the open. 
DAFS enhances NFSv4 reservations by also provid- 
ing shared key reservations. Any client opening a 
file can supply a shared key. Subsequent opens must 
provide the same key, or they will be excluded from 
accessing the file. ‘This provides a similar capability 
to fencing at the file level. Key reservations have the 
scope of a file open. ‘The duration of enforcement of 
a shared key reservation is from the time the first 
open specifies the key, to the time the file is finally 
closed by all clients that opened the file with that 
key. 


Request throttling ‘The use of credit-based mes- 
sage transfers managed on a per-client session basis 
allows the DAFS server to dedicate a fixed amount 
of resources to receiving client requests, and con- 
stantly redistribute them among many connected 
clients depending on their importance and activity 
level. Clients may affect this by requesting more 
credits as their workloads increase or returning un- 
needed credits to the server. 


Exactly-once failure semantics ‘To reach par- 
ity with local file systems, DAF'S servers may imple- 
ment exactly-once failure semantics that properly 
handle request retransmissions and the attendant 
problem of correctly dealing with retransmitted re- 
quests caused by lost responses. Retry timeouts do 
not offer this capability [17]. Our approach takes 
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advantage of the DAFS request credit structure to 
bound the set of unsatisfied requests. ‘he server’s 
response cache stores request and response informa- 
tion from this set of most recently received requests 
for use during session recovery. Upon session re- 
establishment after a transport failure, the client 
obtains from the server the set of last-executed re- 
quests within the request credit window. It can 
therefore reliably determine which outstanding re- 
quests have been completed and which must be re- 
issued. If the server’s response cache is persistent, 
either on disk or in a protected RAM, then the re- 
covery procedure also applies to a server failure. 
The result is to provide true exactly-once semantics 
to the clients. 


Other enhancements ‘The DAFS protocol in- 
cludes a variety of additional data sharing features, 
including improved coordination for file append op- 
erations between multiple clients and the ability to 
automatically remove transient state on application 
failure. DAFS supports two common examples of 
the latter: creation of unlinked files that do not 
appear in the general file system name space, and 
delete on last close semantics, which provide for a 
deleted file that is currently being accessed to have 
its contents removed only when it is no longer being 
accessed. 


3.3 Security and Authentication 


The DAFS protocol relies on its transport layer for 
privacy and encryption, using protocols like IPSEC, 
and so contains no protocol provision for encryption. 
Since DAFS clients may be implemented in user 
space, a single host may contain many clients acting 
on behalf of different users. DAFS must therefore 
include a strong authentication mechanism in or- 
der to protect file attributes which depend on iden- 
tifying the principal. For this reason, authentica- 
tion is available in several extensible levels. For 
more trusted deployments, DAFS provides simple 
clear-text username/password verification, as well 
as the option to disable all verification. For envi- 
ronments that require stronger authentication se- 
mantics, DAFS uses the GSS-API [21] to support 
mechanisms such as Kerberos V [19]. 


4 The DAFS API 


In addition to the DAFS protocol, the DAFS Col- 
laborative defined the DAFS API, which provides 
a convenient programmatic interface to DAFS. The 
API provides access to the high-performance fea- 
tures and semantic capabilities of the DAFS pro- 
tocol. The DAFS API is designed to hide many 
of the details of the protocol itself, such as session 
management, flow control, and byte order and wire 
formats. ‘l’o the protocol, the DAFS API adds ses- 
sion and local resource management, signaling and 
flow control, along with basic file, directory, and 
I/O operations. The DAFS API is intended to be 
implemented in user space, making use of operat- 
ing system functions only when necessary to sup- 
port connection setup and tear down, event man- 
agement, and memory registration. ‘Through the 
use of kernel-bypass and RDMA mechanisms, the 
primary goal of the DAFS API is to provide low- 
latency, high-throughput performance with a sig- 
nificant reduction in CPU overhead. ‘That said, a 
DAFS client may also be written as a kernel-based 
VFS, IFS, or device driver. Applications written to 
the POSIX APIs need not be modified to use those 
flavors of DAFS clients, but in general will lack ac- 
cess to advanced DAFS protocol capabilities. 


The Collaborative did not attempt to preserve the 
traditional POSIX I/O API. It is difficult to pre- 
cisely match the semantics of UNIX I/O APIs from 
user space, particularly related to signals, sharing 
open descriptors across fork(), and passing descrip- 
tors across sockets.! Other aspects of the POSIX 
API are also a poor match for high-performance 
computing [25]. For example, implicit file pointers 
are difficult to manage in a multi-threaded applica- 
tion, and there are no facilities for complicated scat- 
ter/gather operations. Unlike POSIX-based DAFS 
clients, the DAFS API allows the application to 
specify and control RDMA transfers. 


The DAFS API is fully described in the DAFS 
API specification [8]; this section focuses on how 
the DAFS API provides inherent support for asyn- 
chronous I/O, access to advanced DAFS features 
like completion groups, registration of frequently- 
used I/O buffers, and improved locking and sharing 
semantics crucial for local file sharing applications. 


The DAFS API differs from POSIX in four signifi- 


1One might say that 99% API compatibility doesn’t mean 
99% of applications will work correctly. It means applications 
will work 99% correctly. 
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cant areas: 


Asynchrony ‘The core data transfer operations in 
the API are all asynchronous. Applications written 
to use a polling completion model can entirely avoid 
the operating system. Asynchronous interfaces al- 
low efficient implementations of user-space thread- 
ing and allow applications to carefully schedule their 
I/O workload along with other tasks. 


Memory registration User memory must be 
registered with a network interface before it can be 
made the destination of an RDMA operation. The 
DAFS API exports this registration to the appli- 
cation, so that commonly-used buffers can be reg- 
istered once and then used many times. All of the 
data transfer operations in the DAFS API use mem- 
ory descriptors, triplets of buffer pointer, length, 
and the memory handle that includes the specified 
memory region. The handle can always be set to 
NULL, indicating that the DAFS provider library 
should either temporarily register the memory or 
use pre-registered buffers to stage I/O to or from 
the network. 


Completion groups ‘The traditional UNIX API 
for waiting for one of many requests to complete is 
select(), which takes a list of file descriptors cho- 
sen just before the select is called. The DAFS API 
supports a different aggregation mechanism called 
completion groups, modeled on other event han- 
dling mechanisms such as VI’s completion queues 
and Windows completion ports. Previous work has 
shown the benefits of this mechanism compared to 
the traditional select() model [2, 6]. If desired, a 
read or write request can be assigned to a comple- 
tion group when the I/O request is issued. The 
implementation saves CPU cycles and NIC inter- 
rupts by waiting on predefined endpoints for groups 
of events instead of requiring the event handler to 
parse desired events from a larger stream. 


Extended semantics ‘The DAFS API provides 
an opportunity to standardize an interface to DAFS 
capabilities not present in other protocols. These 
include: 


e Powerful batch I/O API to match the batch 
protocol facility. The batch I/O operation is- 
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sues a set of I/O requests as a group. Each 
request includes a scatter/gather list for both 
memory and file regions. Batch responses are 
gathered using completion groups. 


e Cancel and expedite functions. These are par- 
ticularly useful for requests submitted with a 
large latency. 


e A fencing API that allows cooperative clients 
to set fencing IDs and join fencing groups. 


e Extended options at file open time, including 
cache hints and shared keys. 


e An extensible authentication infrastructure, 
based on callbacks, that allows an application 
to implement any required security exchange 
with the file server, including GSS-API mecha- 
nisms. 


5 Performance 


This section presents experimental results achieved 
with our client and server implementation. ‘he 
first results are micro-benchmarks demonstrating 
the throughput and client CPU benefits of DAFS. 
The second result is a demonstration that the DAFS 
API can be used to significantly improve an appli- 
cation’s overall performance; in this case, gzip. 


We have implemented the DAFS API in a user-space 
DAFS library (henceforth uDAF'S). Our uDAFS 
provider is written to the VIPL API, and runs on 
several different VI implementations. We have also 
implemented a DAFS server as part of the Net- 
work Appliance ONTAP system software. The Ne- 
tApp uDAF'S client has been tested against both our 
DAFS server and the Harvard DAFS server (22, 24]. 


Our tests were all run on a Sun 280R client, con- 
nected to a Network Appliance F840 with 7 disks. 
We tested two GbE-based network configurations, 
one for DAFS and one for NFS. The DAFS network 
used an Emulex GN9000 VI/TCP NIC in both the 
client and file server; this card uses jumbo frames on 
Gigabit Ethernet as its underlying transport. The 
NFS network used a Sun Gigabit PCI adapter 2.0 
card in the client and an Intel Gigabit Ethernet 
card in the server, speaking NFSv3 over UDP on 
an error-free network. ‘he Sun adapter does not 
support jumbo frames. All connections on both net- 
works are point-to-point. 
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5.1 Micro-benchmarking 


Our first benchmark compares the cost of reading 
from a DAFS server to reads from an NFSv3 server. 
We show the results for both synchronous (blocking) 
I/O and asynchronous I/O. In each case we present 
two graphs. The first compares overall throughput 
for varying block sizes, while the second compares 
the CPU consumption on the client. We stress that 
these tests exercise the bulk data movement mecha- 
nisms of the protocols and their transports, not the 
higher protocol semantics. 


In order to focus the measurements on a comparison 
of the protocols, these experiments perform reads of 
data that is cached on the server. Our uDAFS client 
implementation does not cache data and we config- 
ure the NFS client stack to do the same by mount- 
ing with the forcedirectio mount option. Such 
an arrangement is not contrived; database engines 
are typically run in this fashion as host memory is 
better allocated to the higher level database buffer 
cache instead of a kernel buffer cache that would 
merely replicate hot blocks, and potentially delay 
writing them to stable storage. 


All of these results are gathered using a benchmark- 
ing tool that allows us to select either the POSIX or 
DAFS API for I/O, and to perform the I/O using ei- 
ther synchronous interfaces (read() and dap_read()) 
or asynchronous interfaces (atoread(), aiowait(), 
dap_async_read(), and dap_io_wait()). When using 
DAFS, the program first registers its buffers with 
the DAFS provider. All DAFS reads are done using 
DAFS direct reads, that is, using RDMA instead 
of inline bulk data. The tool includes built-in high- 
resolution timing hooks that measure realtime clock 
and process time. 


Synchronous performance Our first test com- 
pares synchronous read operations for NFSv3 and 
DAFS. Figures 4 and 5 show the results. As ex- 
pected, DAFS requires fewer CPU cycles per oper- 
ation. Direct data placement keeps the line flat as 
block size increases, while the NFS stack must han- 
dle more per-packet data as the size increases. The 
latency of synchronous operations limits through- 
put at smaller block sizes, but once client overhead 
saturates the CPU, the DAFS client can move more 
data over the wire. 


CPU cost of synchronous operations 
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Figure 4: CPU time consumed per synchronous read 
request. 
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Figure 5: Synchronous throughput. 


Asynchronous performance Figures 6 and 7 
are a repeat of the previous tests, but use the 
asynchronous APIs to keep 32 reads in flight si- 
multaneously. Here the advantages of DAFS be- 
come clearer. Asynchronous I/O improves through- 
put for both NFSv3 and DAFS, but the CPU 
time is the most significant result. While NFSv3 
achieves high throughput only with an increase in 
CPU cost, DAFS requires less CPU time in asyn- 
chronous mode, since many results arrive before the 
client tries to block waiting for them. Asynchronous 
DAFS throughput approaches 85 MB/sec, matching 
our measured limit of 33 MHz PCI bus bandwidth 
on this platform. 


5.2 GNU gzip 


We converted the GNU gzip program to recognize 
DAFS filenames and use the DAFS API for access- 
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Figure 6: CPU time consumed per asynchronous 
read request. 
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Figure 7: Asynchronous throughput. 


ing those files. The conversion to the DAFS API 
adds memory registration, read-ahead, and write- 
behind capabilities. Figure 8 shows two compar- 
isons. ‘The test on the left measures the wall clock 
time of a single instance of gzip compressing a 550 
MB file. ‘Iwo factors account for the speedup. ‘The 
gzip program uses 16 KB block sizes; Figures 4 and 6 
show DAFS requiring 20 microseconds per operation 
at that block size, whereas NF'Sv3 consumes 100 mi- 
croseconds. A 550 MB file corresponds to roughly 
35,000 read operations, yielding nearly 3 seconds of 
CPU time saved just on the basis of read I/O cost. 
Moreover, during this test, the client CPU reported 
0.4% idle time when running the DAFS version of 
gzip and 6.4% idle time when running the stock NFS 
version, accounting for a further 10 seconds of CPU 
time. By allowing asynchronous I/O without exces- 
sive CPU cost, the DAFS version hardly spends any 
time blocked waiting for data, so the CPU can spend 
more cycles generating the compressed blocks. 
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The second set of numbers compares the runtime 
of two gzip processes running in parallel, each oper- 
ating on half of the full dataset. Here the uDAFS 
client demonstrates the advantages of operating sys- 
tem avoidance. The DAF client achieves a nearly 
perfect 2X speedup, whereas the NFS versions are 
limited by kernel contention. In this case, both 
processors remained 100% busy while executing the 
DAFS version of gzip, but reported 34% idle time 
in the NFS case. 
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Figure 8: GNU gzip elapsed time. 


6 Conclusions 


The DAFS protocol! enables high-performance local 
file sharing, and is targeted at serving files to clus- 
ters of clients. In this environment, the clients them- 
selves are often application servers. DAFS takes 
advantage of Direct Access Transports to achieve 
high bandwidth and low latency while using very lit- 
tle client CPU. To support clustered environments, 
DAFS provides enhanced sharing semantics, with 
features such as fencing and shared key reserva- 
tions, as well as enhanced locking. As an open 
client-server protocol, DAFS enables multiple inter- 
operable implementations, while allowing for multi- 
protocol access to files on the server. 


DAFS leverages the benefit of user-space I/O by 
providing asynchronous operations both in the pro- 
tocol and in its application programming inter- 
face. DAFS shows significant measured perfor- 
mance gains over NFS on synchronous and asyn- 
chronous reads, and can yield a substantial perfor- 
mance improvement on I/O intensive applications, 
as demonstrated by our gzip experiment. 
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The unique combination of traits enabled by DAFS 
is extremely well-suited to the needs of local file 
sharing environments, such as data centers. The 
DAFS protocol is the basis for high-performance, 
scalable, and sharable network file systems that ex- 
ploit current technology trends. 
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Abstract 


The performance of high-speed network-attached stor- 
age applications is often limited by end-system over- 
head, caused primarily by memory copying and network 
protocol processing. In this paper, we examine alterna- 
tive strategies for reducing overhead in such systems. 
We consider optimizations to remote procedure call 
(RPC)-based data transfer using either remote direct 
memory access (RDMA) or network interface support 
for pre-posting of application receive buffers. We dem- 
onstrate that both mechanisms enable file access 
throughput that saturates a 2Gb/s network link when 
performing large I/Os on relatively slow, commodity 
PCs. However, for multi-client workloads dominated by 
small I/Os, throughput is limited by the per-I/O over- 
head of processing RPCs in the server. For such work- 
loads, we propose the use of a new network I/O 
mechanism, Optimistic RDMA (ORDMA). ORDMA 1s 
an alternative to RPC that aims to improve server 
throughput and response time for small I/Os. We mea- 
sured performance improvements of up to 32% in server 
throughput and 36% in response time with use of 
ORDMA in our prototype. 


1 Introduction 


The performance of I/O-intensive applications using 
network-attached storage (NAS) systems over high- 
speed networks is often associated with high CPU and 
memory system overhead [3,6,9,12 20,23,29,30]. This 
overhead is primarily due to unnecessary memory copy- 
ing and transport protocol processing, caused by ineffi- 
ciencies in transporting file I/O traffic over general- 
purpose network protocol stacks. Memory copying is a 
per-byte source of overhead that limits the I/O bus 
throughput available for network transfers. Protocol pro- 
cessing, however, is primarily a per-I/O source of over- 
head. For example, in multi-client workloads dominated 
by small (4KB-64KB) I/Os, such as on-line transaction 
processing, remote memory paging [14], non-linear 
editing of video files, and standard office and engineer- 
ing applications, performance can be limited by the 
server CPU, due to the per-I/O control transfer and pro- 
cessing overhead of RPC [34]. While overhead can be 
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reduced with link-level and transport-level features 
offered by networks such as FibreChannel [18], this 
solution is not applicable to the widely deployed Ether- 
net and IP protocol infrastructure. In this paper, we 
explore alternative ways to reduce per-byte and per-I/O 
overhead in NAS systems over IP networks. 


One approach to reduce per-byte overhead is to use net- 
work interface controller (NIC) support for transport 
protocol offload and for remote direct data placement 
(RDDP) [17]. An RDDP protocol performs network 
transfers directly to and from application buffers, elimi- 
nating the need for memory copying in the I/O data 
path. Remote direct memory access 1s a user-level net- 
working [36] protocol achieving RDDP via remote 
memory read and write operations. The emergence of 
commercially-available NICs with RDMA capabilities 
has motivated the design of the Direct-Access File Sys- 
tem (DAFS) [12,20], a network file access protocol opti- 
mized to use RDMA for memory copy avoidance and 
transport protocol offload. DAFS targets resource-inten- 
sive NAS applications, such as media streaming and 
databases. 


In this paper, we argue that a simpler, alternative RDDP 
mechanism can offer similar memory copy avoidance 
and protocol offload benefits to those achieved with 
RDMA. This mechanism relies on pre-posting of appli- 
cation buffers at the receiver prior to the arrival of the 
RPC carrying the data payload [2]. This paper presents 
the first evaluation of a NAS system using this RDDP 
mechanism. Our results show that its benefits can be 
achieved with a kernel-based NFS client, whose two key 
properties are (a) support for optionally bypassing the 
kernel buffer cache, and (b) integration with the NIC for 
direct transfer to and from user-level buffers. A draw- 
back of this approach, in contrast to the platform inde- 
pendent user-level client structure [20] enabled by 
DABS, 1s that it is not as portable due to its dependence 
on specific kernel support. 


While reduction of per-byte overhead is an important 
goal for NAS systems targeting I/O-intensive work- 
loads, per-I/O overhead can limit performance of NAS 
servers involved in processing a large number of small 
I/Os issued by multiple clients. With the server CPU sat- 
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urated due to the overhead of interrupts, scheduling, and 
file processing for small I/O RPCs, the NIC data transfer 
engine becomes underutilized, and as a result, through- 
put is less than the peak achievable by the network. In 
addition, server CPU involvement in each RPC 
increases file access response time. One way to improve 
throughput and response time for small I/Os is to 
replace RPC by client-initiated RDMA. Client-initiated 
RDMA does not involve the server CPU in setting up 
the data transfer, and therefore, has lower per-I/O over- 
head on the server compared to RPC. 


This paper makes the following contributions: 


(a) It shows that end-system overhead reduction for 
NAS applications is possible with simple RDDP support 
on NICs offering transport protocol offload. 


(b) It differentiates between throughput-intensive work- 
loads performing large I/Os, which primarily depend on 
RDDP for copy avoidance, and workloads performing 
small I/Os, for which client-initiated RDMA is neces- 
sary to reduce server per-I/O overhead. 


(c) It proposes Optimistic RDMA, a new network I/O 
mechanism that enables client-initiated RDMA and ben- 
efits workloads performing small I/Os. 


(d) It evaluates Optimistic DAFS (ODAFS), our exten- 
sion to DAFS that uses ORDMA, to improve server 
throughput and response time in workloads dominated 
by small I/Os. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows: In Section 
2, we provide background and discuss related work. In 
Section 3, we present the implementations of the NAS 
systems that use RDDP. In Section 4, we describe the 
design and implementation of ORDMA and ODABFS. In 
Section 5, we use an experimental platform consisting 
of a Myrinet cluster of commodity PCs to evaluate the 
systems discussed in this paper. 


2 Background and Related Work 


Network storage systems can be categorized as Storage- 
Area Network (SAN)-based systems, which use a block 
access protocol; such as FibreChannel and iSCSI, or 
NAS-based systems, which use a file access protocol, 
such as NFS. SAN-based systems preserve an important 
property of direct-attached block I/O device interfaces, 
which is the ability for direct data transfers between the 
communication device and a user or kernel memory 
buffer. However, a drawback of using a SAN to share a 
storage volume is the need for additional synchroniza- 
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tion mechanisms not present in current local file sys- 
tems. Additionally, storage volumes accessed by user- 
level applications over a SAN are not under file system 
control and cannot be accessed using file system tools, 
complicating data management. In NAS-based systems, 
file servers handle sharing and synchronization. In addi- 
tion, NAS storage volumes are under file system man- 
agement and control. 


High-performance NAS applications are becoming 
increasingly network I/O-intensive. This is due to the 
emergence of servers with large memory caches and the 
use of aggressive file caching and prefetching policies in 
conjunction with powerful disk I/O subsystems. In the 
future, new storage technologies reducing the $/MB 
ratio of stable storage, such as microelectromechanical 
systems, or MEMS, are expected to further ease the disk 
I/O bottleneck. On the other hand, network hardware 
performance is rapidly improving, with 2-2.5Gb/s com- 
mercial implementations available today and 1|0Gb/s 
implementations expected within a year. To deliver this 
network performance to applications, NICs should be 
able to transfer data at the speed of the network link. In 
addition, interaction with the host should take place with 
minimal CPU overhead. High-performance NICs are 
designed to integrate DMA engines able to transfer data 
between host memory and the network link at hardware 
speeds, for both large and small (4KB-64KB) I/Os [26]. 
Low CPU communication overhead is possible with 
user-level communication libraries [26,35,36] com- 
monly used in distributed scientific computations. NAS 
systems, however, are usually implemented over gen- 
eral-purpose network protocols, such as Ethernet and 
TCP/IP, and communication abstractions, such as RPC, 
which result in high communication overhead. 


A drawback of using RPC for file I/O data transfer is 
that this method requires staging of the data payload in 
intermediate host memory buffers and copying, to move 
the data to its final destination. One way to solve this 
problem is by enabling direct data transfers between cli- 
ents and storage nodes over a SAN for large I/Os, as in 
several emerging clustered storage systems, such as 
Slice [3], MPFS—HighRoad [13], NASD [15,27], GPFS 
[30] and Storage Tank [16]. These systems use file serv- 
ers for small I/O and metadata traffic. An alternative 
solution that does not require a SAN is to take advantage 
of RDDP mechanisms applicable to RPC-based data 
transfer over IP networks. For example, DAFS [12,20] 
and NFS-RDMA [9] are two recently proposed NAS 
systems based on NFS and using RDMA for memory 
copy avoidance and transport protocol offload. This 
approach promises to reduce communication overhead 
to levels comparable to that of block channel protocols. 
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Figure 1. Protocol stack with the messaging and transport protocols offloaded to the NIC (a). RDDP is 
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possible either by separating the data payload when in-lined in the RPC (b) or with RDMA (c). 


In Section 2.1, we introduce network protocols that can 
be used to implement high-performance network- 
attached storage systems. In Section 2.2, we focus on 
the communication overhead of these protocols. Finally, 
in Section 2.3, we examine the impact of communica- 
tion overhead on I/O throughput and response time. 


2.1 Network storage communication protocols 


Network storage systems can be implemented based on 
the interfaces and semantics of the network protocols 
shown in Figure |. The primary communication abstrac- 
tion is remote procedure call [5]. RPC can be imple- 
mented over a messaging layer, which can be offloaded 
to the NIC along with the transport protocol, as shown 
in Figure l(a). The messaging layer can be accessed by 
the host via an interface that exports send and receive 
operations [7,35]. In addition, RDDP [17] enables direct 
placement of upper-level protocol data payloads into 
their target host memory buffers, as shown in 
Figure 1 (b,c). 


A communication layer implementing RDDP must per- 
form the following operations: (1) Separate the protocol 
header from the data payload, (2) match the latter with 
its target buffer on the receiver, and (3) deposit it 
directly into its target buffer. To be able to perform (2), 
the target buffer must be tagged and advertised prior to 
the I/O. Tag advertisement can be either implicit or 
explicit, as shown in Figure 1, depending on whether it 
is performed by the RPC protocol or explicitly by the 
NAS protocol. In either case, however, advertisement is 


performed by an RPC. The data payload can be in-lined 
in the RPC message or transferred separately, using 
remote direct memory access. 


RDDP using RPC (RDDP-RPC): One way to 
empower RPC with RDDP is to associate the target 
buffer with an RPC-specific tag and advertise this tag to 
the remote host. The remote host must include the 
advertised tag in the RPC that carries the data payload. 
The receiving NIC must match the tag with the target 
buffer, separate the data payload from the protocol head- 
ers (header splitting), and deposit the data directly into 
its target buffer. An RDDP-RPC mechanism evaluated 
in this paper is described in more detai] in Section 2.2. 


RDDP using RDMA (RDDP-RDMA): Another way to 
implement RDDP is using RDMA, which is a network 
data transfer protocol [8,37]. The RDMA layer exports a 
remote memory read and write interface. RDMA uses 
host virtual memory addresses as RDDP buffer tags. An 
RPC advertises the remote buffer and an RDMA moves 
the data to the target buffer. RDMA requires interaction 
with the upper-level protocol only to initiate the RDMA 
operation. It does not require interaction with the upper- 
level protocol at the target of the remote read or write 
operation. Only the RDMA initiator receives notifica- 
tion of completed events. 


User-level networking [36] requires that RDMA use vir- 
tually addressed buffers. NICs with RDMA capabilities 
use a Translation and Protection Table (TPT), which is a 
device-specific page table, to translate virtual addresses 
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carried on RDMA requests to physical addresses. To 
avoid limiting the size of the TPT, NICs can be designed 
to store the entire TPT in host memory, maintaining 
only a TLB on-board the NIC [26,37]. Systems using 
RDMA need to ensure that the NIC can find virtual to 
physical address translations of exported pages refer- 
enced in RDMA requests and that memory pages used 
for RDMA are kept resident in physical memory while 
the transfer takes place. Page registration through the 
OS is necessary in conventional NICs on the I/O bus, to 
ensure that address translations are available and that 
pages remain resident for the duration of the DMA. 


Implications of RDDP tag advertisement. Protocols 
using RDDP for direct data placement typically adver- 
tise buffer tags by an RPC on a per-I/O basis. Advertise- 
ment of buffer tags on a per-I/O basis, however, means 
that both sides are involved in setting up each data trans- 
fer. An alternative that reduces the cost of per-I/O buffer 
advertisement is to cache advertisements in clients and 
carry file access operations by RDMA only [33]. Opti- 
mistic DAFS, our extension to DAFS described in 
Section 4.2, uses client-initiated RDMA without requir- 
ing buffer advertisement, thereby avoiding RPCs, on 
each I/O. 


Messaging and Transport layers. The messaging layer 
exports a queue pair (QP) interface [7,35,36] for send- 
ing and receiving messages and for event notification. 
The messaging layer offers data transfer and event noti- 
fication only, leaving event handling to upper-level pro- 
tocols such as RPC. An example of a protocol providing 
user-level messaging and RDMA is the Virtual Interface 
(VI) architecture [35]. The transport layer exports a reli- 
able, in-order stream abstraction similar to the TCP 
sockets interface. In addition, transport protocol support 
for framing, such as in SCTP [31], is required by RDDP 
in order to preserve upper-level protocol header and data 
payload boundaries. 


2.2 Communication overhead 


Host communication overhead in NAS end-system hosts 
is defined as the length of time that the host CPU is 
engaged in the transmission and reception of messages 
[10,11,22]. It consists of a per-byte component Oper-byte> 


which is the length of time that the CPU is engaged in 
data touching operations such as copying or integrity 
checking, and a per-1/O component Oper-1/9, Which is the 


length of time that the CPU is engaged in processing the 
I/O request incurred in network and file system protocol 
stacks. The per-packet component, due to message frag- 
mentation and reassembly, disappears if the transport 
protocol is offloaded to the NIC. We will assume an off- 
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loaded transport for the remainder of this paper. The fol- 
lowing formula expresses the client or server CPU 
overhead of file access in an I/O transferring m bytes: 


o(m) Es Opber-byte * O per-/O 


There are a number of well-known techniques [10], such 
as checksum offloading, interrupt coalescing and 
increasing the network maximal transfer unit, for reduc- 
ing overhead. These techniques are offered by several 
high-speed NICs and supported by mainstream operat- 
ing systems. Further reductions in per-byte and per-I/O 
overhead are possible with the network I/O mechanisms 
and the NAS systems described in this paper and sum- 
marized in Table 1. 


Reducing per-byte overhead. The primary source of 
per-byte overhead is memory copying. Avoiding unnec- 
essary memory copying is a challenging problem since 
it requires either significant NIC support or significant 
file system and network protocol stack changes, such as 
integration of buffering systems [29,32] or virtual mem- 
ory (VM) re-mapping techniques [6]. To avoid unneces- 
sary copying, the I/O payload should be transferred 
directly from the source to the destination buffer. Avoid- 
ing memory copies on the outgoing path is relatively 
easy uSing scatter/gather support at the NIC or VM page 
re-mapping. Avoiding copies in the receiving path is 
more challenging since it requires NIC support to 
deposit incoming data either in a page-aligned location 
or directly at the final destination. In this paper we con- 
sider two ways to achieve direct data placement in host 
memory, either within the context of RPC or in combi- 
nation with RDMA: 


(a) RDDP-RPC. As described in Section2.1, the 
RDDP-RPC protocol, which is NAS-specific, enables 
the NIC to identify and separate NAS and RPC headers 
from the data payload and deposit the latter directly into 
the target buffer on the host using DMA. In our imple- 
mentation, we use the RPC transaction numbers as 
buffer tags. A tag is associated with an application 
buffer at the time when the latter is pre-posted by the 
receiving host, prior to sending the RPC request. Buffer 
tags are implicitly advertised in the context of the RPC 
protocol message exchange. RDDP-RPC imposes no 
buffer size or alignment restrictions on application buff- 
ers. Pre-posting of receive buffers (or pre-posting, for 
short) has previously been used in a kernel-resident 
RPC-based global shared memory service [2]. In 
Section 3.2, we describe a NAS system based on 
RDDP-RPC. 
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Network I/O mechanism 
RDDP-RPC (§2.2) 
RDDP-RDMA (82.2) 


Optimistic RDMA (§4) 


NAS system 
NES pre-posting (§3.2) 


Optimistic DAFS (84.2) 


NFS hybrid (§3.1), DAFS [20] 


Uses RDMA | Per-I/O tag advertisement 


No | Yes 
Yes | Yes 
Yes | No 


Table 1. Network I/O mechanisms and NAS systems evaluated in this paper. RDDP mechanisms 
target per-byte overhead. Optimistic RDMA combines RDDP and per-I/O overhead reduction. 


Untagged RDDP-RPC transfers are also possible and do 
not require pre-posting. The data payload is placed in 
intermediate, page-aligned host buffers and the physical 
memory pages of these buffers are re-mapped into the 
target buffer, provided that the latter is also page- 
aligned. A low overhead NFS implementation using 
header splitting and VM page re-mapping has been eval- 
uated in a recent study [20]. 


(b) RDDP-RDMA. In this method, tag advertisement is 
performed using RPC but data transfer is performed 
using RDMA, as described in Section 2.1. RDMA 
imposes no buffer size or alignment restrictions. In 
Section 3.1, we describe NAS systems using RDDP- 
RDMA. 


Both techniques rely on transport protocol offload to the 
NIC. They differ, however, in the complexity of imple- 
mentation and in their generality. RDMA is a general- 
purpose data transfer mechanism: it is independent of 
any NAS protocol and exports a user-level API. NICs 
supporting RDDP-RPC are simpler to design and imple- 
ment. They are customized, however, for particular NAS 
protocols and export a kernel API. 


Reducing per-I/O overhead. The primary source of 
per-I/O CPU overhead is RPC processing. The main 
components of RPC are event notification, either by 
interrupt or polling, process scheduling, interaction with 
the NIC to start network operations or to register mem- 
ory, and execution of the file protocol processing han- 
dlers. Part of the overhead of RPC is expected to 
improve with advances in core CPU technology. Other 
parts of the per-I/O overhead, however, such as inter- 
rupts and device control, are due to the interaction 
between the NIC and the host over the I/O bus and 
therefore not expected to improve as quickly as core 
CPU performance. 


RDMA has fundamentally lower per-I/O overhead than 
RPC for remote memory transfers since it does not 
involve the target CPU. Reducing per-I/O overhead in 
file clients using RDMA is possible with techniques 


such as batch I/O in DAFS [12]. Using batch I/O, a sin- 
gle RPC is used to request a set of server-issued RDMA 
operations, amortizing the per-I/O cost of the RPC on 
the client. Reduction of per-I/O overhead on the file 
server is also important, perhaps even more so since 
servers receive I/O load from multiple clients. Our solu- 
tion to reducing server per-I/O overhead uses client-ini- 
tiated Optimistic RDMA, as discussed in Section 4. 


2.3 I/O throughput and response time 


Throughput and response time are standard I/O metrics 
used to assess performance in NAS systems. In this sec- 
tion we describe how CPU overhead affects these met- 
FICS, 


Throughput is important for applications that can sus- 
tain several simultaneously outstanding transfers, either 
by having some knowledge of future accesses, or by 
involving a number of simultaneous synchronous activi- 
ties, such as concurrent transactions in OLTP. From the 
overhead equation of Section 2.2 and with the per-byte 
component of overhead associated with memory copy- 
ing eliminated using RDDP, overhead is dominated by 
its per-I/O component. 


In addition to host CPU overhead, the performance of 
network storage applications may also depend on other 
parameters [11] such as the network link latency (L) and 
bandwidth (BWrewor), and the NIC transfer rate 
(BWnic). Modern NIC architectures using DMA 
engines for transfers between the network link and host 
memory [26] ensure that the NIC is not the bandwidth 
bottleneck for messages larger than a certain threshold, 
1.€., BWnic ? BWretwork: 


The I/O throughput achievable with a stream of I/O 
requests, each of size m, can be limited either by the net- 
work or by the (client or server) CPU: 
=a 
per-/O 


network? O 


Throughput (m) = min jaw 
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For large I/O blocks, even a low I/O request rate can sat- 
urate the network, and the throughput is determined by 
BWaetwork: For small I/O blocks, however, the CPU is 


more likely to become the resource limiting throughput. 
This is because the CPU is saturated processing RPCs at 
lower I/O rates than necessary to keep the NIC data 
transfer engine fully utilized. It is therefore important to 
reduce the per-I/O overhead for small file accesses. A 
previous study found that file server throughput in NFS 
workloads modeled by SPECsfs is most sensitive to host 
CPU overhead [23]. 


Besides throughput, response time is also important in 
transactional-style network storage applications that 
perform short transfers and cannot hide network latency 
using read-ahead prefetching or write-behind policies. 
Such applications usually have unpredictable access pat- 
terns involving small file blocks or file attributes. 
Response time is the delay to satisfy a remote file I/O 
request and consists of the transmission round-trip time 
on the network link, the NIC latencies, control and data 
transfer costs on the host I/O buses, and interrupt and 
scheduling costs in the case of remote procedure call- 
based I/O [34]. For a heavily loaded server, response 
time increases by the amount of queueing delays [23]. 


3 Direct transfer file I/O in NAS systems 


File I/O in traditional operating systems is staged in the 
file system buffer cache, and memory copies are usually 
necessary to move data between network buffers, the file 
system cache and application buffers. In Section 2.2, we 
discussed network I/O mechanisms to achieve direct 
data placement and avoid the cost of data movement. In 
this section, we examine the use of those mechanisms to 
implement direct transfer file [/O. This differs from 
what is commonly referred to as direct file I/O and asso- 
ciated with the O_DIRECT flag of the POSIX open 
system call. While direct file I/O implies a disabled file 
cache, which does not necessarily reduce memory 
copying, direct transfer file I/O additionally implies 
copy-free data transfer between the storage device and 
user-space buffers. This is easily achievable in local or 
network-attached storage systems, over parallel or serial 
SCSI, by programming the disk controller to DMA the 
requested data blocks directly to application buffers. 


Direct transfer file I/O in network file systems is more 
challenging, as general-purpose NICs are not aware of 
upper-level transport protocol packet formats and 
semantics and cannot usually be programmed to DMA 
the data payload directly into application buffers. This is 
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possible, however, with NIC support for RDDP-RDMA 
or RDDP-RPC. 


To take advantage of a direct transfer I/O facility, file 
system clients must be modified so that their I/O opera- 
tions bypass the buffer cache and propagate memory 
buffer information to the NIC. A drawback of using 
direct transfer file I/O is the need to register and pin 
user-level buffers, as shown in Figure 2. In the case of 
kernel file clients, registration has to happen on-the-fly 
and for each I/O to be transparent to user-level applica- 
tions. One problem with this requirement is the possibil- 
ity that the kernel may be unable, due to per-process 
resource limits, to pin the user-level buffers required for 
the transfer. Besides introducing additional failure 
modes, the need for on-the-fly memory registration and 
de-registration introduces a performance penalty in the 
data transfer path. 


3.1 Direct transfer file /O using RDDP-RDMA 


One way to support direct transfer I/O is with RDDP- 
RDMA, used in the recently proposed DAFS [12] and 
NFS-RDMA [9] systems. DAFS is a file access protocol 
[20] that performs data transfers using server-initiated 
RDMaA read and write operations, after explicitly adver- 
tising buffer addresses using RPC. In Sun’s NES- 
RDMaA, buffer addresses are implicitly advertised by the 
RPC protocol. NFS-RDMA uses client- or server-initi- 
ated RDMA read operations issued from within the RPC 
protocol to pull data from remote buffers. 


RDDP-RDMA requires registration and pinning mem- 
ory buffers on both the client and the file server. This is a 
disadvantage not found in RDDP-RPC, which requires 
registration and deregistration only on the receiving side 
(e.g., the client in the case of reads). An advantage of 
RDDP-RDMA, however, is that the frequency of host 
interaction with the NIC can be reduced by caching reg- 
istrations at the client and the server. With RDDP-RPC, 
NIC interaction is required on each I/O to pre-post 
application receive buffers. 


In Section 5.1, we evaluate the performance of a kernel- 
based NFS-derivative system that performs data trans- 
fers using server-initiated RDMA. Our implementation 
modifies the NFS wire protocol to enable remote mem- 
ory pointer exchange between client and server, like 
DAFS, but leaves the NFS client API unchanged, like 
NFS-RDMA. In Section 5.1, we refer to this system as 
NFS hybrid. 
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user-level buffer 
NFS pre-posting NFS hybrid 
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RPC response signals 
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Unpin and de-register 
user-level buffer 


Figure 2. NFS client actions for a read request 
with either RDDP-RDMA or RDDP-RPC. 


3.2 Direct transfer file /O using RDDP-RPC 


Another way to support direct transfer I/O is with a NIC 
that supports RDDP-RPC. The implementation of an 
RDDP-RPC-based kernel client requires a device inter- 
face that communicates the following information to the 
NIC: 


(a) A description of the user memory buffer, including 
the physical address pointing to the buffer, where data 
coming from the network is to be directly placed. 


(b) A description of the request including the RPC trans- 
action number and the type of request, enabling the NIC 
to recognize the data payload in the RPC response. 


This scheme requires simple modifications in the vnode 
layer of existing network file clients to avoid the 
user/kernel copy, pin the user-level buffer in physical 
memory and give the NIC the description of the user- 
level buffer rather than a pointer to an intermediate 
buffer cache location. Both synchronous and asynchro- 
nous file I/O over an NFS client offering such support 
enjoys zero-copy, uncached data transfer. 


One drawback of this scheme is that the NIC needs to be 
able to parse transport and application-level headers to 
understand RPC responses, which raises security and 
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safety issues. These issues can be addressed by requir- 
ing supervisor privileges to program the NIC. Another 
drawback is that by bypassing the buffer cache, which 
abstracts the device layer, the file client is no longer part 
of the device-independent part of the kernel. Since not 
all NICs are expected to support an RDDP-RPC API, 
the file client depends on the availability of a device- 
specific API. However, making NIC-assisted direct 
transfer file I/O a mount option is expected to work well 
in practice. 


This paper presents the first evaluation of a NAS system 
using RDDP-RPC. In Section 5.1, we refer to this sys- 
tem as NFS pre-posting. 


4 Optimistic RDMA 


The need for buffer tag advertisement on a per-I/O basis 
in RDDP systems requires the use of RPCs. These RPCs 
contribute to per-I/O CPU overhead, reducing server 
throughput and increasing response time in workloads 
dominated by small I/Os, as discussed in Section 2.3. 
One way to address these problems is to use client-initi- 
ated RDMA, without wrapping the RDMA in an RPC to 
prepare the server on a per-I/O basis. In this section, we 
introduce Optimistic RDMA, a novel network I/O mech- 
anism that enables RDMA with these properties. The 
following design challenges must be addressed in an 
ORDMA mechanism: 


Ensuring safety. One way to avoid accidental corrup- 
tion or malicious buffer access by mutually untrusted 
clients is to use cryptographically strong hashing. Each 
exported memory segment is associated with a capabil- 
ity [24], which is a keyed message authentication code 
(MAC) computed and stored at the server TPT entry for 
the memory segment and given to the client. A capabil- 
ity protecting a memory segment is sent back to the 
server NIC with every ORDMA request for that seg- 
ment. The server NIC verifies the validity of a capability 
before allowing a memory access. The server may 
revoke access privileges to an exported memory seg- 
ment, for example, when protecting or invalidating VM 
page translations, by locally invalidating its capability in 
the TPT. 


Handling remote memory access faults. Client-initi- 
ated RDMA may be faced with a number of exception 
conditions at the target NIC. For example, some of the 
targeted VM pages may no longer be resident in physi- 
cal memory. In addition, targeted pages may be locked 
or protected. In the case of non-resident pages, one 
option is to enable the NIC to trigger a page-in disk I/O. 
However, this solution significantly increases the com- 
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plexity of the NIC design and most importantly, it may 
not be supported by the OS. The ORDMA model 
enables clients to initiate RDMA that is guaranteed to 
succeed only if the target buffer is valid and exported by 
the server and is neither locked nor protected. In the 
opposite case, a recoverable access fault is signaled to 
the client by a network exception. After catching an 
ORDMA exception, a client handler may recover by 
retrying the access using an alternate access method, 
such as RPC. 


Two important design choices in any ORDMA-based 
system are: (a) how a client finds references to server 
memory buffers, and (b) how a client handles exceptions 
due to failed ORDMAs. Section 4.2 describes the 
choices we have made in the Optimistic Direct Access 
File System. 


4.1 ORDMA implementation 


The two main ORDMA implementation issues are (a) 
how to synchronize between the NIC and the host CPU 
when accessing VM pages, and (b) how to report NIC-— 
to—NIC network exceptions in case of remote memory 
access faults. 


NIC-host CPU synchronization in accessing VM 
pages. Synchronization is necessary because the NIC is 
allowed to set up DMA transfers between the network 
and main memory, independently of the CPU. The kind 
of NIC—host CPU synchronization depends critically on 
OS support for multiple processors. An ORDMA-capa- 
ble NIC in a multiprocessor OS can fully participate in 
the VM _ system, by pinning/unpinning and _lock- 
ing/unlocking VM pages in response to network events. 
This is because a multiprocessor OS offers the necessary 
synchronization structures for the NIC to appear indis- 
tinguishable from an additional CPU to the OS, except 
for its performance. On the other hand, a NIC in a uni- 
processor OS may not be able to pin pages from inter- 
rupt handlers if, for example, the OS is non-preemptive. 
In this case, synchronization via the host memory resi- 
dent TPT is necessary. 


The NIC should ensure that the following two condi- 
tions hold for the duration of DMA: First, pages 
involved in DMA have to remain resident in physical 
memory. Second, conflicting accesses by another CPU 
or NIC should not be allowed. We chose to satisfy both 
requirements by treating VM pages with translations 
loaded in the NIC TLB as both pinned and locked. The 
alternative of locking pages only for the duration of an 
I/O requires frequent NIC—host CPU interaction and 
was deemed too expensive in the case of a NIC on the 
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I/O bus. All pages in the TPT, except those with transla- 
tions loaded on the NIC TLB, may be locked and invali- 
dated by the host. The NIC updates the state of TPT 
entries by interrupting on each TLB miss. These inter- 
rupts increase CPU overhead but have the side-effect of 
speeding up the loading of TPT entries into the NIC, 
which is now done via a host-initiated programmed I/O 
operation, instead of (possibly several) NIC-initiated 
DMA on the PCI bus. 


A drawback of having to synchronize via a device-spe- 
cific page table is that the OS has to be aware of and 
adapt to the idiosyncrasies of the NIC. For example, it 
should always check with the NIC TPT before reclaim- 
ing a page and account for the fact that attempts to 
reclaim a physical page may fail until the page is evicted 
from the NIC TLB. To avoid starvation, the OS must 
increase its minimum free page threshold by the maxi- 
mum amount of physical memory with page translations 
loaded on the NIC TLB. The OS must also be able to 
limit the effective size of the NIC TLB to avoid exces- 
sive pinning by the NIC. 


NIC-to-NIC exceptions. ORDMAs may fail due to a 
variety of conditions, such as invalid address translation, 
protection violation, failure to lock page(s). We decided 
to support such exceptions by extending the VI protocol 
with recoverable RDMA failure semantics. Since VI is a 
layer on top of Myrinet’s GM in our prototype, we first 
modified the Myrinet GM Control Program to report 
such conditions as exceptions in low-level get (i.e., 
RDMA read) and put (i.e., RDMA write) operations. 
These exceptions are reported as “soft” or recoverable 
transport errors in the VI descriptor status flags, and can 
be appropriately handled by higher-level software, such 
as the DAFS client and the ODAFS user-level cache 
described in Section 4.2.1. 


4.2 Optimistic DAFS 


The Optimistic Direct Access File System is our exten- 
sion of the DAFS [12] protocol. Just like DAFS, 
ODAFS can use RPCs for all file requests. In addition to 
RPC requests, ODAFS clients may issue ORDMAs to 
directly access exported data and metadata buffers in the 
server file cache. 


ODAFS is based on the following key principles: 


(a) Clients maintain a directory or cache of remote refer- 
ences to server memory. These directories can be built 
either eagerly when clients ask the server for memory 
references, or lazily when the server piggybacks mem- 
ory references with each RPC response. 
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(b) Directory entries need not be eagerly invalidated 
when the server invalidates VM mappings for exported 
references. Instead, invalid ORDMAs are caught at the 
server NIC, which throws exceptions reported to clients. 
An important advantage of this consistency mechanism 
is that the server does not need to keep track of clients 
caching memory references. 


(c) The client is always prepared to catch an exception 
for each ORDMA operation. In such a case, the client 
issues an RPC to access the data. 


Other important considerations for ODAFS clients are 
determining the size of the ORDMA directory, particu- 
larly in relation to the memory requirements for file data 
and attribute caching, and the replacement policies 
appropriate for maintaining the ORDMA directory. In 
this paper, we assume that the size of the ORDMA 
directory is small compared to the size of the data cache, 
and use the LRU replacement algorithm for ORDMA 
references. However, since ORDMA accesses are 
expected to be issued in response to client cache misses, 
a more appropriate strategy would be similar to the 
multi-queue algorithm for storage server caches [38]. 


4.2.1 ODAFS implementation 


We implemented prototypes of an ODAFS client and 
server by extending the following existing DAFS com- 
ponents: a user-level DAFS file cache [1], a user-level 
DAFS API implementation [20] and a DAFS kernel 
server [21]. We rely on the ORDMA support for Myri- 
net described in Section 4.1. 


The ODAFS server piggybacks remote memory refer- 
ences to data blocks in its kernel file cache onto RPC 
responses to the client. The ODAFS client stores these 
references in cache block headers. As data blocks are 
reclaimed by the client cache, memory references are 
allowed to live in “empty” headers. The client cache is 
configured with many more empty headers than data 
blocks. Ideally, it should have enough buffer headers to 
be able to map the entire server physical memory avail- 
able for file caching. 


We also modified the DAFS API to allow passing of 
ORDMA references, and the DAFS client implementa- 
tion to include ORDMA operations in its event loop. On 
ORDMA exceptions, the DAFS client retries the opera- 
tion using RPC in order to guarantee success. At RPC 
completion, the fresh piggybacked reference to the 
server buffers is passed to the ODAFS client. 


The ODAFS server maps file blocks on a private 64-bit 
virtual address map. This is to ensure that there 1s 


always enough virtual address space to map large 
amounts of physical memory for long periods of time. 
Thus, we ensure that NIC TLB invalidations are due to 
the OS reclaiming a VM page due to memory pressure 
and never due to having to share a small virtual address 
space. This 64-bit address space is addressable only by 
the NIC and never by the CPU. It is therefore indepen- 
dent of whether the CPU has a 32- or 64-bit architecture. 


Ideally, the replacement algorithm used in the server 
NIC TLB should be the same as the algorithm used in 
the client ORDMA directory. 


4.2.2 Benefits and limitations 


ODAFS is targeted for workloads performing small 
I/Os. ODAFS is most beneficial with significant mem- 
ory-to-memory I/O traffic, such as that caused by small 
files and attribute accesses, and high server cache hit 
rates. The benefit comes mainly from the low server 
CPU overhead of the ORDMA mechanism. However, 
there are a number of workload characteristics that limit 
the applicability of ORDMA, and consequently the 
effectiveness of ODAFS. These are: 


Few remote memory accesses, e.g., when client caching 
is effective in locally satisfying most file requests [25]. 
Note that this factor reduces the usefulness of any 
remote file access protocol. 


Low ORDMA success rate, t.e. low server cache hit 
rates. If many ORDMAs result in failure, ODAFS per- 
formance is similar to that of DAFS as the cost of 
ORDMA exceptions and subsequent RPCs is masked by 
the high latency of server disk I/O. 


Many file accesses that cannot be satisfied via ORDMA. 
This could be because the remote memory location of 
the target data may not be exportable. Examples are 
directory name lookups, which require significant pro- 
cessing on the server besides the actual data transfer. 


Small read—write ratio. Writes require the update of 
associated file state, such as time of last modification 
and file block status on the server, besides the actual 
data transfer. Append-mode writes are harder as they 
further require allocating disk blocks on the server, 
checking resource limits, and potentially serializing 
over concurrent appending accesses. 


Low NIC TLB hit rates. Satisfying TLB misses for a 
NIC on the I/O bus can be significantly more expensive 
than fora CPU TLB. In addition, network storage work- 
ing sets can be very large and access patterns may not 
have enough locality to render NIC TLBs effective. 
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Finally, mixing ORDMA- and RPC-based file access 
has implications on the atomicity of file I/O. RPC-based 
file access guarantees that the entire I/O operation is 
atomic by locking the entire file for the duration of the 
I/O. However, ORDMA-based file access guarantees 
that at most one memory word is read or written atomi- 
cally. By using both access methods, ODAFS effectively 
offers ORDMA’s atomicity semantics. For UNIX file 
I/O semantics, client applications should explicitly lock 
files for the duration of I/O. 


5 Experimental Results 


Our experimental setup consists of a cluster of four PCs 
each with a 1GHz Pentium III processor, 2GB SDRAM 
and the ServerWorks LE chipset. The PCs are connected 
via a 2Gb/s switch over full-duplex ports. Each NIC has 
a 200MHz LANai9.2 network processor with 2MB of 
on-board SRAM in 64MHz/66-bit PCI slots. PCI bus 
throughput is measured at 450MB/s. All PCs run 
FreeBSD 4.6. The LANai drivers and firmware are 
based on GM-2.0 alphal release featuring support for 
remote direct memory access get and put primitives. The 
VI library is based on the Myricom VI-GM 1.0 release. 
This is a host-based user-level library mapping VI oper- 
ations to GM operations and used by the user-level 
DAFS client [20]. A kernel port of the VI library sup- 
ports the DAFS/ODAFS server [21]. Ethernet emulation 
is implemented in the standard LANai GM-2.0 firmware 
and drivers and supports UDP and IP checksum offload- 
ing and interrupt coalescing. The Ethernet packet MTU 
is 9KB. GM data transfers, however, are fragmented and 
reassembled by the LANai using a4KB MTU. The GM 
driver and firmware are modified as described in 
Section 3.2. for RDDP-RPC and _ Section4.1 for 
ORDMA (except for capabilities, which are not yet sup- 
ported in our implementation). NFS pre-posting and 
NFS hybrid are implemented by modifying the 
FreeBSD 4.6 kernel, as shown in Figure 2. NFS pre- 
posting uses the RDDP-RPC device interface. NFS 
hybrid uses GM put to perform server-initiated RDMA 


: Roundtrip Bandwidth 
Protocol (us) (MB/s) 
| GM T3: 944 
23 poll | 244 
VI 
53 block 244 
UDP/Ethernet 80 166 


Table 2. Baseline Myrinet performance. One-byte 
roundtrip time. 
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Figure 3. Client bandwidth performing read- 
ahead with variable application I/O block size. 


writes to client memory buffers. Given the very low 
transmission error rates of Myrinet, we use UDP as our 
transport protocol to avoid the higher overhead of TCP. 
This configuration approximates the benefits of offload- 
ing TCP if it were supported by the NIC. Table 2 reports 
baseline network performance of the protocols used 
over the Myrinet network. These numbers are collected 
using the gm_allsize, ping pong and netperf programs for 
GM, VI-GM and UDP/IP protocols respectively. 


5.1 Client overhead 


In this section, we measure read throughput with a sim- 
ple client and application performance with the Berke- 
ley DB database. 


Client read throughput. This experiment measures file 
read throughput with a simple client performing asyn- 
chronous read-ahead without any data processing. We 
compare DAFS to the two optimized NFS implementa- 
tions, NFS pre-posting and NFS hybrid, and to standard 
NFS. The client reads data sequentially, using a varying 
block size, from a 1.5GB file warm in the server file 
cache. Read-ahead prefetching at the application level is 
done via the DAFS and POSIX aio APIs. NFS is 
mounted with the readahead parameter set to zero in all 
cases. UDP/IP is modified so that the NFS transfer size 
can match the application block size up to 512KB. 


Figure 3 shows that for block sizes larger than 32KB 
DAFS can sustain read throughput of about 230 MB/s. 
As shown in Figure 4, it achieves this throughput con- 
suming less than 15% of the client CPU for 64KB or 
larger blocks, by offloading the transport to the NIC and 
by being able to avoid all memory copies. Per-I/O over- 
head is progressively better amortized since the unit of 
data movement always matches the application block 
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Figure 4. Client CPU utilization performing read- 
ahead with variable application I/O block size. 


size. For small block sizes, DAFS achieves low per-I/O 
overhead by using polling instead of interrupts. Simi- 
larly to DAFS, NFS hybrid sustains 230 MB/s for block 
sizes of 32KB or larger with CPU utilization dropping 
exponentially with increasing block size. However, even 
though both DAFS and NFS hybrid use RDMA, NFS 
hybrid uses more of the client CPU due to its higher per- 
RPC overhead. Both DAFS and the NFS hybrid clients 
avoid registering application buffers with the NIC on 
each I/O by caching registrations. 


NFS pre-posting sustains 235 MB/s for block sizes 
32KB or larger, performing data transfer in 8KB IP frag- 
ments. It slightly outperforms systems using RDMA 
because the size of Ethernet packets (8KB) is twice the 
size of the 4B GM fragments. The decline in its client 
CPU utilization is eventually limited for large block 
sizes as the total number of IP fragments is independent 
of the block size. In addition, the NFS pre-posting client 
interacts with the NIC for pre-posting application 
receive buffers on each I/O. Standard NFS (not shown in 
Figure 4) achieves a maximum throughput of 65 MB/s, 
limited primarily by memory copying, which saturates 
the client CPU. 


Berkeley DB performing asynchronous I/Q. In this 
experiment, we use Berkeley DB to show the effect of 
client CPU overhead in application performance. Berke- 
ley DB [28] (db) is an embedded database management 
system that provides recoverable, transaction-protected 
access to databases of key/data pairs. It is linked into the 
application address space and maintains its own user- 
level cache of recently accessed database pages. Db is 
modified to asynchronously prefetch database pages 
when it is possible to pre-compute a set of required 


pages. 


250, 
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Figure 5. Berkeley DB performing asynchronous I/O. 


In this experiment, an application uses db to compute a 
simple equality join with 60KB records. The result of 
the join is a large list of keys, retrieved from the data- 
base file located on the server. Db pre-computes the list 
of required pages and performs read-ahead, maintaining 
a window of outstanding I/Os. To vary the computa- 
tional requirements of the application, we increase the 
amount of data copied from the db cache into the appli- 
cation buffer for each record, from one byte to 60KB, 
and report the application throughput in Figure 5. The 
throughput sustained by the application when there is 
little memory copying is close to the wire throughput for 
all systems except standard NFS. NFS pre-posting per- 
forms slightly better than the other systems, as is also 
the case in Figure 3. As the amount of copying 
increases, performance becomes limited by the client 
CPU. Relative system performance is inversely propor- 
tional to each system’s client CPU overhead for 64 KB 
network I/O transfers. 


5.2 Server I/O throughput and response time 


In this section we present microbenchmark and Post- 
Mark results highlighting the properties of ORDMA and 
the upper bounds for performance improvements in 
ODAFS applications. In all cases, a file cache based on 
DAFS open delegations [12] is interposed between the 
application and the DAFS/ODAFS API. To avoid intro- 
ducing platform-specific parameters, such as the cost of 
NIC memory registration and TLB misses, we ensure 
that RDMA is done on pre-registered buffers and always 
hits in the NIC TLB. The cost of a NIC TLB miss 1s 
about 944s for ORDMA in our prototype. This penalty 
can be reduced in NICs that have large TLBs, are inte- 
grated on the memory bus, or share a TLB with the host 
CPU [4]. 
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Figure 6. PostMark I/O throughput. Single client 
with variable cache hit ratio. 


Microbenchmarks. We measure I/O response time in 
reading a 4KB block from server memory using (a) in- 
line RPC read, that is, the data payload in-lined with the 
RPC response, (b) direct RPC read, that is, the data pay- 
load transferred by server-initiated RDMA write, and 
(c) client-initiated ORDMA read. The file cache is con- 
figured with a small number of data blocks but with a 
large number of headers that can retain remote memory 
references. In this microbenchmark, a simple applica- 
tion sequentially reads a 1GB file warm in the server 
cache twice, in increments of 4KB. The client cache is 
configured with a 4KB block size and is cold prior to 


starting the experiment. 
Response Time (us) | 


I/O mechanism 


144 144 


RPC direct read 





ORDMA read | 
Table 3. I/O response time with 4KB block size. 


During the first pass, all I/O requests miss in the client 
cache, which, in response, initiates remote file accesses 
using either in-line or direct RPC. RPC responses carry 
remote memory references to file blocks on the server 
cache. During the second pass, I/Os still miss in the cli- 
ent cache. However, this time remote I/O may also be 
performed by ORDMA since the client cache managed 
to map the entire file on the server after having accessed 
it once during the first pass. Table3 shows the I/O 
response time during the second pass using different 
network I/O mechanisms. RPC in-line involves a mem- 
ory copy in the client from the communication buffers to 
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Figure 7. Server throughput. Two clients reading a 
large file using a large block size. 


the file cache. ORDMA yields about 36% lower 
response time than direct RPC. 


Effect of client caching. In this experiment, we model a 
file client accessing a set of small files synchronously 
over DAFS and ODABS. The file set size exceeds the 
client cache size in all cases. We model such a latency- 
sensitive workload by configuring the PostMark [19] 
benchmark for read-only transactions without file cre- 
ations or deletions. Each read I/O is preceded by a file 
open and followed by a file close operation. After the 
first open of a file, which grants the client an open dele- 
gation, each subsequent open or close for that file is sat- 
isfied locally. We use a 4KB average file size and 
configure the client cache with a 4KB block size. The 
client cache hit ratio determines the frequency of remote 
memory access. By varying the size of the client cache 
and keeping the file set size constant we progressively 
increase its hit ratio from 25% to 50% to 75%. We find 
that in all cases ODAFS yields about 34% higher 
throughput than DAFS (Figure 6), reflecting the differ- 
ence in response time between ORDMA and direct 
RPC. This is because, despite the benefit of client cach- 
ing, overall performance is sensitive to the cost of 
remote memory accesses. The DAFS server CPU utili- 
zation drops from 30% to 25% to 20% as the client 
cache hit ratio improves. However, ODAFS uses no 
server CPU after it manages to collect remote memory 
references for the entire server cache, which occurs after 
the client has accessed each file at least once. 


Server throughput. In this experiment, we show the 
effect of per-/O overhead on server throughput. We 
model a multi-client, throughput-intensive workload 
dominated by small I/Os by configuring two clients to 
sequentially read a 1GB file warm tn the server cache 
twice, using a large block size. For reads larger than the 
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cache block size, the cache starts internal read-ahead up 
to the size of the application request. To vary the unit of 
network I/O, we progressively increase the cache block 
size from 4KB to 64KB and measure server throughput 
for each cache block size during the second pass, as 
shown in Figure 7. We find that with ODAFS, the two 
clients are able to saturate the server network link for all 
cache block sizes (except for 64KB due to a perfor- 
mance bug in GM get) without using the server CPU. 
DAFS yields lower server throughput for small I/O 
blocks, saturating the server CPU due to processing 
direct RPCs. For the smallest cache block size of 4KB 
for which the difference between DAFS and ODAFS is 
maximal, the DAFS server is primarily constrained by 
network interrupts. Switching to polling for all network 
events, DAFS throughput improves to about 170 MB/s 
reducing the performance improvement attainable from 
ODAKFS to 32%. 


6 Conclusions 


In this paper, we show that two network I/O mecha- 
nisms for RDDP, pre-posting application receive buffers 
and RDMA, are effective in reducing per-byte CPU 
overhead in NAS end-systems. Our experiments show 
that they both enable a throughput-intensive streaming 
client to achieve file access at the speed of a 2Gb/s net- 
work link. RDMA offers the advantage of a general-pur- 
pose user-level API, enabling portable user-level 
implementations. Workloads dominated by small I/Os 
are more sensitive to per-I/O overhead. For such work- 
loads, we propose a new network I/O mechanism, Opti- 
mistic RDMA, that aims to improve server throughput 
and response time. We have implemented a prototype of 
ORDMA and of Optimistic DAF'S, our extension of the 
DAFS protocol that uses ORDMA. We measured 
improvement in server throughput and response time by 
up to 32% and 36%, respectively, in small I/O transfers. 
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8 Software Availability 


All NFS, DAFS and ODAFS software, including 
FreeBSD patches and Myrinet driver, library and firm- 


ware modifications, used in this paper is freely available 
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Abstract 


We present an analysis of a pair of NFS traces of con- 
temporary email and research workloads. We show that 
although the research workload resembles previously- 
studied workloads, the email workload is quite different. 
We also perform several new analyses that demonstrate 
the periodic nature of file system activity, the effect of 
out-of-order NFS calls, and the strong relationship be- 
tween the name of a file and its size, lifetime, and access 
pattern. 


1 Introduction 


Trace-based analyses have guided and motivated con- 
temporary file system design for the past two decades. 
The original analysis of the 4.2BSD file system [9] moti- 
vated many of the design decisions of the log-structured 
file system (LFS) [13]. The revisitation of the original 
BSD study [1] confirmed the community’s earlier results 
and further drove file system design and evaluation to- 
wards the support of distributed file systems as well as 
computer science engineering and research workloads. 
In the late 1990’s, our repertoire of trace-based studies 
was expanded to include the increasingly dominant desk- 
top systems of Microsoft [12, 15] and new workloads 
such as WWW servers [12]. It is clear from the litera- 
ture of trace-based studies that there are many interest- 
ing and important workloads to consider when designing 
a file system, and that new workloads emerge as new ap- 
plications and uses for file systems appear. We believe 
that as the community of computer users has expanded 
and evolved there has been a fundamental change in the 
workloads seen by file servers, and that the research com- 
munity must find ways to observe and measure these new 
workloads. 


In this paper, we present an analysis of two contem- 
porary NFS workloads: EECS, a CS research workload, 
and CAMPUS, the central computing facility for our uni- 
versity. Both of these systems exhibit new characteristics 
that future file system designs might be able to exploit. 


The EECS workload extends the pattern of research 
workloads of earlier studies, but ventures into new ter- 
ritory — the EECS workload is dominated by metadata 
requests and has a read/write ratio of less than 1.0. 


The CAMPUS workload is almost entirely email, and 
is dominated by reading. Nearly all of the active files on 
CAMPUS fall into one of four categories — mailbox files, 
lock files, scratch files used by mail clients, and configu- 
ration files. Each category of file has a predictable size, 
lifespan, and access pattern. Virtually all files on CAM- 
PUS can be correctly categorized by their filename, and 
therefore filenames might provide useful hints to the file 
system about each file. 


The contributions of this work are: 


e A large set of anonymized traces from both techni- 
cal/research and email workloads 


e An analysis of these new traces and comparison to 
prior traces 


New techniques for analyzing NFS traces, including 
a new method for quantifying workload sequential- 
ity and understanding its impact on file servers 


Evidence that many properties of a file are predicted 
by its name 


Tools to gather new anonymized NFS traces 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Sec- 
tion 2 describes our tracing software and the trace 
anonymization process. In Section 3, we give an 
overview of the systems we studied and the traces we 
gathered. We discuss the advantages and challenges of 
gathering file system traces from NFS environments in 
Section 4. In Section 5, we describe our new traces and 
compare them to the results of previous trace-based stud- 
ies, highlighting the similarities and differences. In Sec- 
tion 6, we discuss the new analyses and findings revealed 
by our traces, and in Section 7, we summarize our find- 
ings and discuss directions for future research. 


2 Our Tracing Software 


Our traces were collected by attaching a computer run- 
ning our NFS packet snooping software (based on an 
extensively modified version of tcpdump) to a mirror 
port on the network switch hosting the servers under 
study. Our tracing software can handle any combination 
of NFSv2 and NFSv3, TCP or UDP transport, gigabit 
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Ethernet, and jumbo frames. Unlike other tracing tools, 
we also support some forms of TCP packet coalescing 
and automatic anonymization of the traces. Our software 
is also open-source, easy to configure, runs unattended, 
and is portable across different flavors of UNIX. 


The output of our tracing software is either a time- 
stamped literal record for each NFS call and response 
observed over the network or an anonymized version 
of these records. The anonymization process replaces 
all UIDs, GIDs, and IP addresses in the traces with ar- 
bitrary but consistent values. Filenames and paths are 
anonymized by pathname components: directories are 
anonymized individually, so that if two paths have a com- 
mon prefix path, their anonymized forms will share a 
common prefix as well. In addition, filename suffixes are 
anonymized separately from the rest of the filename, so 
all files that share the same suffix will have anonymized 
names that end in the anonymized form of that suffix. 


The anonymization process is configurable — the map- 
ping for the anonymization of any value can be over- 
ridden. For example, in the anonymization of our own 
data, we disable the anonymization of many common file 
and directory names (such as CVS, . inbox and .pin- 
erc) or components (such as lock) and specific UIDs 
(such as root and daemon). We also treat several suf- 
fixes and prefixes (such as #, ,v and ~) specially, to 
preserve the relationship between the anonymized form 
of filenames containing these suffixes or prefixes and 
the anonymized form of the filenames without them. 
It is also possible to configure the anonymizer to omit 
all filename, UID, GID, and IP information entirely. 
This makes some analyses impossible, but still provides 
a great deal of useful information to file system re- 
searchers. 


Our anonymization approach is vulnerable to a 
known-text attack by an adversary who has detailed 
knowledge about the system being traced. For example, 
an attacker who knows exactly when a particular user 
accessed a particular file can find the user’s anonymized 
UID and GID and the anonymized filename. Similarly, a 
chosen-text attack on the system while it is being traced 
can be used to find the anonymized form of any filename 
that the attacker can create. Both of these attacks require 
direct access to or real-time information about the sys- 
tem being traced. An insider can exploit his or her ability 
to use the file system to gain knowledge about the other 
users of the system, but an outsider who does not have 
this leverage cannot reverse the anonymization process. 
We do not use hashing or any other deterministic method 
to do the anonymization, because that would allow an at- 
tacker to perform a known-text attack without access to 
the traced system, and it would also allow direct compar- 
ison of filenames and other information between traces 
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gathered at different sites. 


3 Traced Systems 


In order to examine new workloads and place our work 
in the context of previous studies, we gathered two sets of 
traces. The EECS trace is reminiscent of the frequently 
studied computer science departmental workload. The 
CAMPUS workload is from our university’s central com- 
puting center and is almost entirely email. The two work- 
loads are summarized in Table 1. 


3.1 The EECS System ‘ee 


The main EECS NES server is a Network Appliance 
Filer that serves as the primary home directory server 
for our computer science department. The workload is a 
mix of research, software development, and course work. 
EECS users can directly mount their home directories 
onto their workstations via NFS, Samba, or other proto- 
cols. In the EECS system, all non-NFS file access proto- 
cols are routed through an intermediate host, which con- 
verts these protocols to NFS but prevents us from directly 
identifying the source of the resulting activity. 


Although there is no standard EECS client, a typical 
client is a UNIX or Windows NT machine with more 
than 128MB RAM and local copies of system software 
and most utilities. Most of the EECS clients use NFSv3, 
but many use NFSv2. All EECS clients use UDP to com- 
municate with the server. The EECS server is used pri- 
marily for home directories and shared project and data 
files. Unlike what we will see in the CAMPUS workload, 
the EECS traces do not contain any email traffic. In the 
EECS system, email and WWW service is provided by 
other servers, and user inboxes are stored on a separate 
server. 


There are no user quotas on the EECS system. The 
aggregate disk capacity of the EECS client machines is 
much larger than the capacity of the EECS server. Much 
of the research data used in the EECS environment is 
stored on other servers; the only items stored on the 
EECS server are home directories, data that need to be 
shared, or data that users want to have backed up. The 
traces do not include any backup activity. 


3.2 The CAMPUS System 


CAMPUS 1s a collection of machines serving the com- 
puting needs for the bulk of the administration, college, 
and graduate school of the University. It handles email 
and web service for the majority of the students, faculty, 
and administrators, and has approximately 10,000 active 
user accounts. 


CAMPUS storage is distributed over three NFS 
servers hosting a total of fourteen 53GB disk arrays. 
Each NFS server has several network interfaces and they 
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CAMPUS EECS 


Storage for the campus SMTP, POP and login servers 


Most NFS calls are for data 
Reads outnumber writes by a factor of 3.0 


Storage for the EECS department home directories 

Most NFS calls are for metadata 

Writes outnumber reads by a factor of 1.4 

Unpredictable interactive load, but predictable background 
activity 


20% of the files accessed, and 95+% of the data read and | No mailboxes, some mail lock and temporary files 
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written comes from mailboxes 


50% of files accessed are mailbox locks A large number of locks for mail and other applications 
Most blocks live for at least ten minutes Most blocks die in less than one second 


Peak load periods highly correlated with day of week and 
time of day 


Almost all blocks die due to overwriting Blocks die due to a mix of overwriting and file deletion 


Table 1: Characteristics of CAMPUS and EECS. 


are configured, via gated, to appear as fourteen virtual 
hosts, one per disk array. Because all NFS traffic to a par- 
ticular disk array uses an IP address unique to that disk 
array, we can monitor traffic to the individual arrays. 


The connection between the CAMPUS clients and 
servers is a gigabit Ethernet using jumbo (9000 byte) 
frames. All clients use the NFSv3 over TCP. 


Each of the fourteen disk arrays contains the home di- 
rectories for a subset of the CAMPUS users. Users are 
given a default quota of 50MB for their home directories. 
Users are distributed among the disk arrays according to 
the first letters of their login names. We gathered long- 
term traces for two arrays and short-term traces for seven 
others. We computed summary statistics and general us- 
age patterns for all nine of the traced arrays and found 
them to be similar. We chose to use the array named 
homeO2 for our in-depth analysis. 


The central email, WWW, general login, and CS 
course servers mount the disk arrays via different net- 
works. Our traces capture only the NFS traffic between 
the email and general login servers and the disk arrays; 
we do not capture the NFS traffic generated by serving 
personal home pages or by students working on CS as- 
signments. Statistics provided by CAMPUS sysadmins 
confirm that the subnet that carries the email and general- 
purpose login traffic represents the vast majority of the 
total CAMPUS traffic. The CAMPUS traces do not in- 
clude backup activity. 


Unlike many other systems, mail spools are not kept 
in dedicated partitions; users’ inboxes are located in- 
side their home directories. However, the activity of the 
CAMPUS system 1s so dominated by email that in some 
sense the file systems used for home directories can be 
considered to be dedicated email partitions. Most users 
of the CAMPUS system access mail remotely via a POP 
or SMTP server from their PC or Macintosh. Our traces 
do not include this POP and SMTP mail delivery activ- 
ity as such, but do contain records of the NFS traffic this 
activity generates. 


3.3 Data Used 


We gathered several months of traces on both systems 
and then computed summary Statistics for the entire trace 
period and additional analyses for the months of 10/2001 
and 11/2001. We observed that the workload for CAM- 
PUS is quite consistent over the entire trace period (once 
the school schedule, including weekends and holidays, is 
taken into account). The EECS workload shows consid- 
erably more variation from day to day and week to week, 
but the variance falls within reasonable limits. 


For the analyses in this paper, we selected the one- 
week period of October 21 through October 27, 2001. 
This week was chosen because it 1s “typical” in the sense 
that it is in the middle of the semester and contains no 
holidays or other unusual events, and because our data 
for this week contain no gaps. For the EECS system, 
although each week varies from the others, and none of 
the weeks appear “average’’, this week is no more atyp1- 
cal than any other. Each table and graph is labeled with 
the subset of the data used. 


Table 2 shows the summary statistics for the average 
daily activity of our traces, for both a three month subset 
and the one week subset used for our in-depth analyses, 
and compares them to the same statistics from the Baker 
and Roselli traces [1, 12]. Note that the RES, INS, and 
NT traces are kernel-level traces of local file systems, 
and do not show the effect of client-side caching. The 
Sprite traces, on the other hand, use a different form of 
client-side caching than NFS. 


CAMPUS 1s an order of magnitude busier than any of 
the other systems, particularly in terms of the amount of 
data read and written. 


4 Trace Analysis via NFS 


Passive NFS tracing is an old idea, and has been 
used in many trace studies and file system experiments 
[2, 3, 5, 7, 8]. The technique of passive tracing on a 
broadcast network evolved in parallel with broadcast net- 
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CAMPUS EECS 
9/1-11/30 | 9/1-11/30 | 
2001 | __2001 | 








a 
Total ops (millions) 
Data read (GB) 
Read ops (millions) 
Data written (GB) 
Write ops (millions) 


Read/Write bytes ratio 3.01 
Read/Write ops ratio 325 










CAMPUS 
10/21-10/27 


2001 2001 |} 2000 | 2000 | 2000 | 
3] 


EECS | INS RES NT | Sprite 
10/21-10/27 








Ta 
4.44 





Table 2: A summary of average daily activity during the trace periods. The subset from 10/21 through 10/27 1s used 
for most of our analyses. The INS, RES, NT, and Sprite numbers are from the Roselli and Baker trace studies. INS is 
an instructional workload, RES is a research workload, and NT is a Windows NT desktop workload. 


works such as Ethernet and client/server protocols such 
as RPC. NFS trace studies began to appear in the litera- 
ture soon after NFS clients appeared on computer science 
department networks [7], but they received relatively lit- 
tle attention compared to kernel-based trace studies or 
studies of other distributed file systems. This changed, 
however, as NFS became ubiquitous and better tracing 
tools and methodologies for analyzing NFS traces were 
devised [2, 8]. 


Passive NES tracing 1s attractive from a research per- 
spective because NFS is a portable and widespread pro- 
tocol, used in a broad variety of real-world contexts, 
and so its analysis is applicable to many interesting real- 
world problems. Unfortunately, we have found that even 
while computing has become pervasive, it has become 
increasingly difficult to gather meaningful traces of pro- 
duction servers outside of research labs. 


The primary difficulty in gathering traces from pro- 
duction servers 1s a combination of social, ethical, and 
legal issues. Detailed file system traces can reveal sen- 
sitive information about the activities of organizations or 
individual users, and the administrators of these systems 
have justifiable concerns about protecting the privacy of 
their users. During our data collection, we contacted sev- 
eral commercial ISPs in an effort to gather traces from 
their sites, and although several of the administrators 
of these ISPs expressed interest, none of them would 
permit us to gather traces because of privacy concerns. 
To address this concern, we added an anonymization 
step to our tracing procedure, as described in Section 2. 
This step transforms the traces in such a way that user- 
specific information such as UIDs or filenames is not re- 
vealed, while preserving the information necessary for 
almost any analysis. We hope that the existence of this 
anonymizer and the value of our findings will convince 
ISPs to permit tracing, allow these traces to be shared 
among the research community, and thereby invigorate 
contemporary file system design. 
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A second obstacle to gathering traces is that system 
administrators are understandably unwilling to modify 
their systems to allow direct instrumentation because of 
the risk associated with loading new, non-production, 
and potentially buggy kernel patches into their critical 
systems as well as the concern about the additional load 
it might place on their systems. Passive NFS tracing ad- 
dresses this concern perfectly; capturing and recording 
NFS packets from the network requires no changes to the 
clients or servers and does not introduce any new load on 
the system. 


Despite the decline in the number of new NFS trace 
studies in recent years, we believe that the technique of 
passive NFS tracing in tandem with trace anonymization 
is More important now than ever, because it may allow re- 
searchers to trace systems that would otherwise be com- 
pletely inaccessible. 


4.1 Difficulties of Analyzing NFS Traces 


As mentioned 1n earlier NES trace studies, the analysis 
of passive NFS traces presents several challenges, partic- 
ularly when trying to relate these analyses to those done 
on kernel-based traces [8]. This subsection provides an 
overview of the challenges of comparing NFS traces with 
kernel-based traces: 


Details of the underlying file system are hidden. 


e The NFS interface is different from the canonical 
FS interface. 


Client-side caching skews the observed workload. 


Some NFS calls and responses are lost. 


NFS calls may be reordered en route. 


Just as the idea of passive NES tracing is not new, 
methods for dealing with most of these problems are 
not new, and have been described at length elsewhere 
(2, 5, 7, 8], and we will discuss these methods only 
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briefly. The problem of reordered calls, however, is 
something we have not seen addressed in the literature, 
and so we will discuss our approach in detail in Section 
4.2. 


4.1.1 The Underlying File System is Hidden 


Much information about the underlying server file sys- 
tem is not revealed by any analysis of the messages be- 
tween NFS clients and servers. For example, it 1s im- 
possible to learn much about files or directories that are 
never accessed via NFS, or any information about the ac- 
tual on-disk layout of the files and directories. It is also 
impossible to reconstruct the complete file system hier- 
archy a priori — but as shown in earlier studies [2, 8], it 
is possible to reconstruct the active parts of the hierarchy 
on-the-fly by learmming the relationship between directo- 
ries and their contents as revealed by Lookup calls and 
responses. This method 1s effective for our traces; af- 
ter processing several minutes of traces, the probability 
is very small that we will encounter a file or directory 
whose parent directory has not already been seen. 


Another problem with tracing at this level 1s that little 
information about the internal state of the server (such as 
the state and contents of its cache) is revealed. Because 
we are interested in characterizing the server workload, 
which is independent of the internal state of the NFS 
server, this does not impede our analyses. 


4.1.22 The NES Interface 


Analyses that depend on specific details of the file sys- 
tem interface cannot be done on NFS traces. For exam- 
ple, some analyses require knowledge of file open and 
close system calls, but neither of these calls exists in 
NES. Methods for augmenting a trace with virtual open 
and close events are described in related work [2, 8]. 
We describe our approach for finding runs in Section 4.2. 


4.1.3 The Effect of Client-Side Caching 


The effect of client-side caching 1s an obstacle to infer- 
ring the actual client workload from the workload ob- 
served by an NFS server. In order to reduce the latency 
of client operations, NFS allows clients to cache data and 
metadata in a weakly consistent manner. This means 
that some client operations are absorbed by the client 
cache and never reach the server, or are observed only 
as getattr calls when the client checks whether the 
data in its cache is still valid. 


The strategies employed by some clients can also have 
the effect that some I/O operations seen by the server 


might not correspond to actual calls by the client applica- 
tion, but instead are the effect of the client-side operating 
system performing read-ahead in an attempt to warm its 
cache with data it anticipates will be requested soon. 


The effect of client-side caching and methods to infer 
actual client workload from the server traffic have been 
studied extensively [2, 3, 5], but still present new chal- 
lenges in heterogeneous networks because NFS allows 
considerable flexibility in how caching 1s implemented 
and in the degree of consistency provided to different ob- 
servers of the file system. 


Because our research is primarily concemed with 
server workloads, which are strongly shaped by client- 
side caching, we do not want to remove the effects of 
client-side caching and therefore make no attempt to con- 
trol for them. This implies that direct comparisons of 
operation counts and the volume of data read and written 
between our NFS traces and traces from local file sys- 
tems should show that the NFS traces contain relatively 
more metadata traffic (to validate the cache contents ) but 
less data actually read (if the cache 1s often valid). 


4.1.4 Lost NFS Calls/Responses 


On the CAMPUS system our monitor consisted of a sin- 
gle gigabit Ethernet port on a fully-switched gigabit net- 
work. During bursts of heavy activity, the monitor port 
simply did not have the bandwidth to forward all of the 
network traffic. This problem was compounded by the 
fact that itis impossible to decode an NFS response with- 
out seeing the call, so losing a call effectively results in 
losing both the call and its response. By analyzing the 
call stream for unexpected holes, and by counting the 
number of call and responses messages that had no corre- 
sponding response or call, we estimate that during period 
of heavy activity, we lost as many as 10% of the packets 
through the switch, and for short bursts the percentage 
could have been even higher. In contrast, on EECS the 
monitor port was as fast as the port to the server, so we 
did not observe this problem. 


4.1.5 Reordered NFS Calls 


Some analyses, such as determining whether a set of ac- 
cesses are sequential or random, are sensitive to the order 
of calls. Out-of-order calls occur when NFS calls are de- 
livered to the server in a different order than they were 
issued by the application. This reordering is largely an 
artifact of the conventional NFS architecture, in which 
separate processes, called nfsiods, issue the actual net- 
work calls. Although a client’s calls are dispatched to the 
nfsiods in order, the process scheduler determines the 
order in which the nf siods run. 
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To confirm and measure this effect, we performed an 
experiment using our own clients and server on an iso- 
lated network. When the client ran only one nfsiod, 
no call reorderings occurred, but as additional nf siods 
were added, call reordering became more frequent. In 
the most extreme case as many as 10% of the packets 
were reordered, and some calls were delayed by as much 
as 1 second, although no network errors or packet losses 
were observed. This effect is more common when UDP 
is used as the RPC transport, but can also occur with TCP. 


4.2 Detecting Runs in NFS 


Earlier trace studies [1, 9, 12, 15] describe workloads 
in terms of sequential runs. The notion of a sequential 
run is important to the heuristics that file systems use 
to efficiently process a stream of requests to a file. For 
example, FFS prefetches blocks when an access pattern 
appears sequential and does not when it appears non- 
sequential. Determining a client’s underlying access pat- 
tern is an important part of optimizing file system access. 


In order to compare our traces to earlier studies, we 
needed a method to divide NFS records into runs on a 
file. When we applied the conventional analysis of con- 
sidering all consecutive accesses to a single file as a se- 
quential run, we obtained a much higher percentage of 
random accesses than previous work had led us to ex- 
pect. We determined that the apparent randomness was 
due to two factors: the reordering of requests introduced 
by multiple client-side nfsiod processes and the omis- 
sion of a small percentage of NFS records from our logs. 
Because of these factors, the conventional methods are 
ineffective for NFS analysis. 


Previous studies define a run as the series of accesses 
to a file between each open and subsequent close, and 
an access as either a single read or write. Because open 
and close do not exist in NFS, we use the following 
methodology to create runs: 


1. We associate alistof accesses with each file, adding 
a record to this list whenever we see a read or 
write to the file in the trace. 

2. We then convert this list into a collection of one or 
more runs. 


(a) If the last item referenced the end-of-file, be- 
gin a new run. 

(b) If the last item in a list is old (e.g., older than 
30 seconds ) begin a new run. 

(c) Else, add the current item to the current run. 


Using this mechanism, a Series of accesses can be split 
into one or more runs. We also evaluated other meth- 
ods to break lists of accesses into runs. For example, a 
break might occur when a gap of several seconds occurs 
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Figure |: The effect of different window sizes on the per- 
centage of swapped accesses. The sorting window size 
chosen for each host is shown with a circle: for EECS, 
5ms is sufficient, but for CAMPUS 10ms is better. 


between two accesses or when a large backwards seek 
occurs. We found that these other methods produced in- 
consistent results. 


After splitting accesses into runs, we separately de- 
termined each run’s access pattern. Informally, a run 
is sequential if each request begins where the previ- 
ous one left off, for all requests. In NFS terms, a run 
is sequential if, for all accesses in the run, offset; = 
offset;_; + count;_1;, where 7 is the index of the cur- 
rent access in arun and count,;_, is the number of bytes 
accessed in the previous access. Offsets and counts are 
rounded up to blocksizes of 8k. For example if a series 
of offset(counts) was Ok(8k), 8k(8k), 16k(7k), 24k(8k), 
we would consider this series to be sequential despite the 
missing | k between the third and fourth requests. If a run 
has the qualities of being sequential and also accesses the 
file from offset 0 through to eof, it is called entire. If it is 
not sequential, the run is called random. A run is called 
“read”’ if it contains only read requests, “write” if is con- 
tains only writes, and “read-write’’ if it contains one or 
more of each. 


If we do nothing to compensate for the reordering that 
occurs due to nfsiod scheduling, we observe an un- 
naturally large percentage of random accesses. In order 
to avoid this phenomenon, we partially sort requests in 
ascending order within a small temporal window, which 
we call a reorder window. For each request, we look 
ahead t milliseconds to see if a nearby request should be 
swapped with the current request, and swap them if they 
are out of order. We show the results of using differing 
reorder window sizes on a Subset of the data (Wednesday 
10/24/2001, 9am-12pm) in Figure |. 


Note that we want to use the minimum sorting win- 
dow that removes the reordering effect of the nfsiods 
but does not mask true client randomness — with an infi- 
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nite sorting window, any workload that visits every block 
of a file in any order will appear sequential. Both work- 
loads show a great improvement in observed sequential- 
ity with a sorting window of only a few milliseconds and 
then exhibit a knee, after which larger sorting windows 
give much smaller gains in the observed sequentiality. 
Empirically, the results from this analysis suggested that 
we should use a window size of ¢ = 5 milliseconds for 
EECS and t = 10 milliseconds for CAMPUS. For the re- 
mainder of this paper, the sequentiality analysis includes 
this sorting step, unless otherwise noted. 


5 Comparison With Previous Traces 


In this section, we place our traces in the context of 
several often-cited traces from earlier studies. We exam- 
ine run patterns and block and file lifetimes. In Section 
6, we discuss analyses specific to our traces. 


5.1 Run Patterns 


Most previous studies categorize workloads by their 
level of sequentiality, because many file system layout 
optimizations rely upon some degree of sequentiality. 


The rightmost columns of Table 3 compare EECS and 
CAMPUS to three historical traces, using the heuristic 
described in Section 4.2 to find the runs in our traces. 
Both EECS and CAMPUS have significantly different 
run patterns than earlier traces. Both workloads contain a 
much higher percentage of write runs (especially EECS, 
where write operations already outnumber read opera- 
tions in the overall operation count). We initially be- 
lieved that much of the EECS write activity is due to late 
night batch jobs, but examining only peak hours revealed 
essentially the same percentages. Peak hour analysis for 
CAMPUS also yields the same percentages shown in Ta- 
ble 3. In EECS, we believe that the dominance of write 
traffic is because most client machines are used by one 
user and that user’s files experience little cache invalida- 
tion. In CAMPUS, the read-write imbalance has a dif- 
ferent cause: most writes are short appends to mailbox 
files, and most reads are long reads of mailbox and other 
mail-related files. 


Note that the classification of “random” and “sequen- 
tial’ used in Table 3 follows the heuristics used by many 
file systems, which categorize all non-sequential access 
patterns as random. Therefore highly regular access pat- 
terns, such as stride access patterns or reverse scans, 
would be overlooked by this classification. A visual 
inspection of the non-sequential access patterns in our 
traces did not reveal a significant number of accesses that 
had any discernible pattern other than sequential sub- 
accesses separated by seeks. 


Figure 2 illustrates the file size-based access patterns 
of EECS and CAMPUS. EECS is similar to previously 
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Figure 2: Percentage of bytes accessed randomly, se- 
quentially, or in their entirety verses the total bytes ac- 
cessed. Each run is categorized according to its access 
pattern and then all of the bytes accessed in this run are 
added to the subtotal for this category. These runs are 
computed by the heuristic described in Section 4.2. 


analyzed file systems where a large percentage of ac- 
cesses come from files smaller than 1M. Almost 60% of 
bytes are accessed randomly, which is about the same as 
Roselli’s NT workload but much larger than most other 
workloads. Again like the NT workload, long files read 
in their entirety constitute 30% of the total in EECS. 
CAMPUS is similarly dominated by random and entire 
runs, although as discussed in Section 6.4 most of these 
runs that are categorized as “random”’ do contain long, 
completely sequential sub-runs, and should be consid- 
ered highly sequential. 


The vast majority of CAMPUS bytes transferred come 
from files larger than 1M. This is unlike almost all of the 
previous work on run analysis, except for the two outlier 
traces of the Baker study [1]. 


Previous analysis, Roselli in particular, showed that 
the majority of bytes from files over 100k are accessed 
randomly. As mentioned in Section 4.2, our data indi- 
cates that “random” is too strong a term and too coarse 
a measurement. In our traces, most runs that would be 
categorized as random in the entire/sequential/random 
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EECS || NT | Sprite | BSD || CAMPUS | EECS 
Raw | Processed 
Reads (% total) | 53.1 | 16.6] 738] 83.5 | 645 | 53.1 
725 | 611 || 576 | _572 
Sequential (% read) 293 363 7 25.4 | 24.0 33.9 39.0 
| Random (% read) | 23.0 He 217 8.9 | 8.6 3.8 
Writes SS a total) 43.8 82.3 Ee 154 | 27:5 Il 43.9 
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Table 3: File access patterns using entire/sequential/random categorization. The leftmost two columns show CAM- 
PUS and EECS traces divided into runs according to the sorting mechanism described in Section 4.2, but otherwise 
unaltered. The rightmost two columns show the CAMPUS and EECS traces divided into runs using the complete 
methodology presented in Section 4.2. to account for request reordering produced by nf siods and prevent small 
seeks (of less than 10 8k blocks) from changing a run from sequential to random. In both this presentation and that 
in section 6.4, singleton runs are either sequential (if they access only part of the file) or entire (if they access the 
entire file). The third, fourth, and fifth columns show the results from Roselli’s NT, the Sprite, and the BSD studies, 


respectively. 


taxonomy are actually composed primarily of sequential 
sub-runs separated by short seeks. We present a new met- 
ric for run sequentiality in Section 6.4. 


5.2 File and Block Lifetimes 


The distribution of block and file lifetimes is a work- 
load characterization that can be exploited by the file sys- 
tem. If blocks do not live long, it may be possible to keep 
them in memory and avoid ever writing them to disk. If 
the block lifetimes are bimodal, then once a block lives 
sufficiently long, it might be beneficial to optimize its 
on-disk layout under the assumption that the block will 
live for a long time and the cost of reorganization can be 
amortized across many future accesses. 


We used Roselli’s “‘create-based” method [12] to cal- 
culate block lifetime statistics. We processed our data in 
two separate phases. In Phase 1, we record both block 
births and deaths. In Phase 2, the end margin of Roselli, 
we record only block deaths. To remove sampling bias 
for blocks born early in the first phase, we remove any 
death records for blocks with lifespans longer than the 
length of the second phase. All blocks whose lifetimes 
exceed the length of Phase 2 are considered end surplus. 


5.2.1 Analysis 


We ran a set of five 24-hour block life analyses on CAM- 
PUS and EECS for the weekdays in our trace period. 
The first phase of each test began at 9am and ran for 
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24 hours with a 24-hour end margin. We chose a 24- 
hour end margin because shorter margins did not capture 
the relatively high percentage of deaths that occur be- 
tween 18 hours and 24 hours. Longer tests agree with 
earlier observations that a block that lives for a day is 
likely to live for a relatively long time. The daily end 
surplus ranges between 2.1% and 5.9% for CAMPUS 
and between 3.5% and 9.5% for EECS. Logically, this 
daily surplus must eventually be balanced by deletions 
(via periodic purges when disk quotas are reached or the 
file system fills up, or more gradual and steady deletion), 
because otherwise CAMPUS and EECS would be filled 
in a matter of weeks. We have not investigated this phe- 
nomenon, however. 


5.2.2. Summary of Block Births and Deaths 


The summary statistics for block deaths and births are 
shown in Table 4. Both CAMPUS and EECS exhibit 
similar trends with respect to block births. In both sys- 
tems, most births are due to actual data writes, as op- 
posed to preallocation of space (e.g., using 1seek to 
lengthen a file). In fact, the number of file extensions 
is mildly exaggerated, because writes that follow an 
lseek past the end-of-file are interpreted as extension 
writes to all the newly created blocks; that is, not only 
the blocks explicitly written, but all unwritten blocks 
between the previous end-of-file and the new block are 
counted as extensions. In the future it might be useful 
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| CaMPis [Es 
Total Births (millions) | 284 | = 9.8 | 


Due to Writes 
Due to Extension 


42.4 % 
5.8 % 
51.8 % 


Total Deaths (millions) | 


Due to Overwrites 
Due to Truncates 
Due to File Deletion 


99.1 % 
0.6 % 
0.3 % 





Table 4: Daily block life statistics for 10/22- 10/26/2001. 
Note that only the block deaths that occur within 24 
hours of the block birth are reported here, and so the to- 
tal number of blocks that are born and die within this five 
day period is higher than the Total Deaths figure. 


to distinguish between these cases. Even with this over- 
counting, however, relatively few blocks are created via 
file extensions, particularly on CAMPUS. 


Earlier studies found that most blocks die due to over- 
writing. In the Roselli trace results [12], the percentage 
of blocks that die due to overwriting is always greater 
than 50% and often between 85%-99%. Our results fol- 
low this pattern, but show an important difference be- 
tween CAMPUS and EECS. On CAMPUS, more than 
99% of the blocks die due to overwrites. For CAMPUS 
almost all the bytes written are to mailboxes, which are 
never deleted but are overwritten frequently. 


The distribution is more varied on EECS. There are 
considerably fewer overwrites on EECS than CAMPUS, 
and many more removes. This is due to the research- 
oriented workload on EECS: tasks such as compiling 
programs, using source control tools, and manipulating 
data can create and delete many temporary files. There 
are also approximately 10,000 deletes per day of small 
files with names of the form “Applet_*_Extern’, 
which are files created by UNIX window managers. Web 
browser caches and email composition files make up 
most of the rest of the deleted files. 


On CAMPUS, more than 96% of the files created 
and deleted during the course of a day are zero-length 
lock files. For EECS, lock files account for only 8% of 
the files created and deleted each day. Since these are 
zero-length files, however, they do not consume any data 
blocks, and so this does not have an effect on the block 
lifetime statistics. 


5.2.3 The Lifespan of Blocks 


The lifespan of a block is defined as its time-of-death mi- 
nus its time-of-birth. Figure 3 illustrates that the two sys- 
tems are quite different. For EECS, over half the blocks 
die in less than a second and relatively few blocks live for 
an entire day; this is similar to the results of the NT study 
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Figure 3: The cumulative distribution of block lifetimes 
for each day 10/22- 10/26/2001. 


by Vogels [15]. Most of the blocks that die in less than 
one second on EECS belong to log or index files that are 
written frequently and in an unbuffered manner. 


On CAMPUS, blocks tend to live longer; about half 
live longer than 10-15 minutes. These results are more 
reminiscent of the results of Baker [1] than they are of 
the more recent studies by Vogels [15] and Roselli [12], 
although the curve of our distributions is similar. 


On CAMPUS, blocks live longer because many are 
born due to mail delivery (at the end of the mailbox) or 
saving the mailbox before exiting an email client, and 
blocks die when mail messages are removed from the 
mailbox, a process that most email clients do in a batch 
operation. Thus we expect many blocks to live for ap- 
proximately the same length of time as an average email 
session. Although we do not know this length, our data 
suggest mail-reading session times typically range be- 
tween fifteen minutes and an hour. 


In comparison with Roselli’s block lifetime analysis 
results [12], we see that our results are quite different. 
The only similarity we observed was the fact that both 
our CAMPUS trace and Roselli’s RES trace have a knee 
at approximately the 10-minute mark. However after this 
10-minute mark, CAMPUS has a more gradual increase 
of block lifetimes, whereas for RES the change is abrupt. 
On CAMPUS, few blocks live for less than a second. Ap- 
proximately 50% and 20% die within a second for EECS 
and Roselli traces, respectively. The end surplus, those 
blocks that live longer than a day, is about 5%-7% for 
both CAMPUS and EECS. For Roselli, this percentage 
varies between 10%-30% for non-NT traces and is about 
70% for the NT traces. 


6 New Findings 


In this section, we discuss observations specific to our 
traces and to the EECS and CAMPUS workloads. 
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6.1 Characterizations of EECS and CAMPUS 


EECS and CAMPUS differ on a fundamental level. 
EECS is dominated by writing and by metadata queries, 
particularly client queries about whether their cached 
copies of the EECS data are still valid. The CAMPUS 
workload, in contrast, is dominated by reading and writ- 
ing large files and by creating and deleting lock files. 


CAMPUS 1s utterly dominated by email and the daily 
rhythms of user activity. EECS ts similar to the research 
workloads already documented in the literature, but has 
a lower read/write ratio. 


We observe that applications frequently use the file 
system for ephemeral data storage and for locking. These 
operations can impose a significant load on file systems, 
especially when these temporary, cache, or lock files are 
actually hosted on a different machine than the applica- 
tion. Either file system designers should be sure that sys- 
tems can identify and handle these cases efficiently, or 
application designers should be encouraged to use more 
suitable metaphors for locking and temporary storage. 


Our results also provide more evidence that, as shown 
in previous studies, delayed writes can substantially re- 
duce the amount of actual writing done by the file sys- 
tem, because many blocks do not live long enough to 
be written. This is particularly true for data blocks on 
EECS. We also believe that this will be true for the meta- 
data blocks on CAMPUS because of the incessant cre- 
ation and deletion of short-lived zero-length lock files. 


6.1.1 The EECS Workload - Research 


The EECS workload is predominantly file attribute calls 
(lookup, getattr, and access). Most of these 
calls occur because clients are simply checking to see 
whether a file has been updated or whether they can 
use a cached copy. Unlike CAMPUS, which is read- 
oriented, the overall EECS read/write ratio is 0.69, but 
varies widely over time, with periods of heavy read activ- 
ity. This is illustrated in Figure 4. Note that the average 
hourly read/write ratio shown in Table 5 1s skewed by pe- 
riods of relative inactivity that are dominated by reading, 
and hence the hourly average is quite different from the 
overall average. 


Somewhat perversely, much of the EECS workload is 
caching web pages viewed by users running on client 
workstations. By default, these browser caches are cre- 
ated in a subdirectory of the user’s home directory, so 
they are “cached” on the central file server instead of 
locally on each machine. Similarly, many of the most 
frequently created and deleted files on EECS are files 
created by the window managers and desktop applica- 
tions of some users (for example, Applet files created 
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by GNOME). 


Aside from the central storage of the web pages and 
Applet files, 1f our EECS workload is an instance of 
the “typical departmental server,’ then not much has 
changed in the past fifteen years. Our traffic patterns 
resemble the model postulated by Ousterhout ef al.[9], 
which predicted that as cache sizes grow, most reads will 
be serviced from cache and write performance will be- 
come the bottleneck. This prediction was the motivation 
for several new developments in file system design, such 
as LFS [13]. Ousterhout’s conjecture that we may even- 
tually be able to replace rewritable media such as mag- 
netic disks with less expensive and write-only storage de- 
vices (tested successfully for the Venti system [11]) does 
not appear to hold for EECS or CAMPUS because even 
though cache sizes have increased since 1985, the size of 
file systems and the amount of data accessed by applica- 
tions has also grown. 


We speculate that the NFSv4 lease and delegation 
mechanisms [10] could eliminate a large fraction of the 
NFS calls generated by the EECS workload by removing 
many of the situations where a client is contacting the 
server simply to confirm that its cached copy of a file is 
up-to-date. 


6.1.2 The CAMPUS Workload - Email 


On CAMPUS, email is the dominant cause of traffic. 
During the peak load hours, about 20% of the unique 
files referenced are user inboxes, and another 50% are 
lock files used to control concurrent access to these in- 
boxes. Many CAMPUS users use email applications that 
access additional configuration files, put incoming email 
into other mailboxes, and create temporary files to hold 
messages during composition. We do not identify each 
of these kinds of files here, but we have observed that 
a large fraction of the remaining accessed files are also 
related to email use. 


These numbers and our analysis of the traces support 
the hypothesis that most CAMPUS users do little else 
on the system besides use email. A typical user ses- 
sion involves logging in (accessing .cshrc and pos- 
sibly . login) and starting an email client. The email 
client typically reads a configuration file, creates a lock- 
file for the mailbox, and then scans the mailbox file. Dur- 
ing a mail session, mail applications may rescan the mail- 
box several times. Composing email messages may, de- 
pending on the mail program, create temporary files in 
home directories, and viewing or extracting attachments 
may also create files. Quitting the mail client causes 
some or all of the mailbox file to be rewritten. 


Even more dominant is the contribution of email to 
the total quantity of data movement. For both the total 
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Figure 4: Variation of the hourly total operation count 


and read/write ratios for the week of 10/21/2001. 


number of read and write operations and the total volume 
of data transferred, more than 95% of the data read and 
written involve a user’s primary inbox. 


One of the causes of the large read load on CAMPUS 
is an unfortunate interaction between NFS’s file-based 
caching model and the flat-file inbox and mail clients 
used on CAMPUS. Delivering a message to an inbox up- 
dates the modification time on the entire file, even though 
only a small number of blocks might actually have been 
changed. For a typical inbox on CAMPUS this results in 
the invalidation and immediate re-reading of, on average, 
more than 2 megabytes of data in the client cache. This 
component of the workload represents the majority of all 
reads on CAMPUS. We speculate thatif client caching of 
mailboxes was done on a block or message basis instead 
of a file basis, the amount of data read per day would 
shrink to a fraction of the current size. 


6.2 Variance of the Workloads due to Time 


Like Vogels [15], we observe extremely large variance 
of load characterization statistics over time. We also ob- 
serve, however, that much of this variance can be ex- 
plained by high-level changes in the workload over time. 
This correlation has been observed in many trace studies, 
but its effects are usually ignored. 


The most notable change in our traces is the difference 
between peak and off-peak hours, where peak hours are 


—— All Hours 
| _ CAMPUS BECS 





Total Ops (1000s) | 1113 (48%) | 185.1 (86%) 
Data Read (MB) 4989 (45%) | 212.3 (165%) 
Read Ops (1000s) 719 (48%) | 19.7 (110%) 
Data Written (MB) | 1856 (58%) | 378.5 (246%) 
Write Ops (1000s) | 239 (58%) | 28.6 (201%) 
| R/W Op Ratio 3.27 (48%) 
Peak Hours Only | 
CAMPUS ~ EECS | 


267 
268 
29:2 
439 
341 
1.13 


Total Ops (1000s) 
Data Read (MB) 


1699 
7153 
1088 


(7.6%) 
(6.1%) 
(7.1%) 


(68%) 
(146%) 
(77%) 
(228%) 
(158%) 
(106%) 


Read Ops (1000s) 
Data Written (MB) | 2934 (12%) 
Write Ops (1000s) 377 = (12%) 


R/W Op Ratio 2.46 (10%) 


Table 5: Average hourly activity. The All Hours columns 
are for the entire week of 10/21-10/27/2001. The 
peak hours are the hours 9am-6pm, Monday 10/22/2001 
through Friday 10/26/2001. The numbers in parentheses 
are the standard deviations of the hourly averages, ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the average. 





9am-6pm on weekdays. Figure 4 illustrates the cyclical 
pattern of the CAMPUS load. It also portrays the consis- 
tent read/write ratio during peak hours and its tendency 
to spike during off-peak hours, when a few accesses can 
skew the ratio. Table 5 quantifies the reduction in nor- 
malized variance during peak hours, conveying that time 
is a Strong predictor of operation counts, amount of data 
transferred, and the read-write ratio for CAMPUS. 


We examined a range of possibilities for the “peak” 
hours for CAMPUS and found that using 9am-6pm re- 
sulted in the least variance. The standard deviation, ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the mean, is reduced by a 
factor of at least 4 for all of the CAMPUS statistics 
when only these peak hours are considered. The same 
peak hours were also those that resulted in the least vari- 
ance for EECS, although there is less correlation between 
the EECS workload and the “regular” work week. In 
many cases, the load spikes from Figure 4 are directly 
attributable to specific causes, such as software builds, 
large experiments, or data processing, which are often 
run via cron during off-hours. 


Understanding the time-varying nature of a workload 
is essential for any kind of dynamically-optimizing stor- 
age system. Systems that experience genuine quiet peri- 
ods can use them to rearrange data in anticipation of the 
next period of heavy use. Less radically, if the system is 
designed to make file layout decisions based upon work- 
load, it is useful to know that there are atypical periods 
(for example, when backups are running) that might best 
be ignored, in order to avoid optimizing for an uncom- 
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mon or non-critical workload. 
6.3 Predicting File Attributes via File Names 


One purpose of our data collection was to explore 
ways of predicting future file access patterns in order to 
optimize file and block layout. Cao et al. propose that 
applications can provide hints to the file system about 
what the application believes the future properties and 
access patterns of their files will be [4]. This method 
has not been widely adopted because it requires modify- 
ing the applications to provide these hints. However, we 
found that on CAMPUS and EECS, applications do pro- 
vide hints in that the filenames chosen for new files are 
accurate predictors of the lifespan, size, and access pat- 
terns of nearly all files. We also observe that file renames 
are rare, which means that these hints are rarely wrong or 
need to be modified. This means that the file system has, 
at the time of file creation, reliable and potentially useful 
information to guide its decisions. 


On CAMPUS we can predict the size, lifespan, and 
access patterns of most files extremely well simply by 
examining the last component of the pathname. Nearly 
all of the files on CAMPUS fall into one of the four cat- 
egories: lock files, dot files, mail composer files, and 
mailboxes, and the size, lifespan, and access patterns are 
predicted strongly for each of these categories. 


Zero-length lock files make up 96% of the files that are 
both created and deleted during our test week, and 99.9% 
of these lock files live less than 0.40 seconds. Temporary 
files created by the mail composer account for 2.5% of 
the files created each day; 45% of these live less than 1 
minute, 98% are less than 8K in length, and 99.9% are 
smaller than 40K. Most dot files fit in one block, although 
there are some multi-block dot files (for example, the pri- 
mary mail client configuration file .pinerc varies in 
size from 11K to 26K). The mailbox files are consider- 
ably larger than any other commonly-accessed file and 
are never deleted. 


Activity on EECS 1s a union of several kinds of activ- 
ities, and the combined workload is more complex than 
CAMPUS. However, our preliminary analyses show that 
for most files on EECS, the pathname of a file is also a 
strong predictor of file attributes. Analyzing these rela- 
tionships and developing methods for the file system to 
infer and exploit them is the subject of ongoing work. 


6.4 Run Patterns and Sequentiality 


In order to quantify the degree of sequentiality in a 
run to a finer level than simply sequential or random, we 
introduce a sequentiality metric, based on Keith Smith’s 
layout score [14]. Our sequentiality metric is the fraction 
of blocks that have been accessed sequentially. A block 
is accessed sequentially if it is consecutive to the previ- 
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ous access. A run with a sequentiality metric close to 1.0 
is almost sequential and should be processed by the file 
system and disk as if it were. 


To account for the minimal penalty introduced by 
small jumps, we introduce the term 6-consecutive to 
mean that a block is within 6 blocks of its predecessor. In 
our analyses we have arbitrarily chosen a 6 of 10 blocks; 
logical jumps of less than 10 blocks are unlikely to re- 
quire seeks, but these jumps also account for a large per- 
centage of the jumps we observed. 


Figure 5 examines the differences in average sequen- 
tiality metrics for different run lengths. Long reads on 
CAMPUS are typically highly sequential. Long CAM- 
PUS writes, however, tend to touch several sequential 
blocks and then seek to a new location, either forward 
or backward in the file. This is reflected in a metric of 
about 0.6, which means that only 60% of the accesses 
are d-consecutive. Long EECS reads also tend to exhibit 
highly sequential behavior, although not to as great a de- 
gree as CAMPUS. The jaggedness of the plot of long 
EECS runs is caused by the scarcity of occurrences of 
runs of this size in EECS and the high variance between 
those occurrences. EECS writes still tend to be highly- 
seek prone, often having average sequentiality metrics 
below 0.5, even when 6 = 10. 


The central difficulty in the results produced through 
the mechanisms of partial reordering (described in Sec- 
tion 4.2) and allowing small jumps is that they only en- 
able approximations of the clients’ behaviors. If a se- 
ries of requests is genuinely out-of-order or makes small 
jumps, these two mechanisms will obscure this behavior. 
However, an NES server must take into account client 
activity when deciding to prefetch. That requests are re- 
ordered despite the best efforts at the client to issue them 
in an optimal order suggests that a more intelligent algo- 
rithm must be used by the server to optimize accesses. 


To investigate the effect of reordered requests on NFS 
read performance, we performed an experiment by mod- 
ifying the FreeBSD 4.4 NFS server to employ a simpli- 
fied version of the sequentiality metric presented here in 
its read-ahead heuristic. On a loaded system, we ob- 
served that nearly 10% of the requests were reordered, 
and in this situation our new heuristic improved end-to- 
end transfer speed for large sequential transfers by more 
than 5%. 


The need to apply heuristics to adequately support 
client-side access patterns and the results of our experi- 
ment suggest that NFS servers must be intelligent in cat- 
egorizing a client’s access: a single out-of-order access 
should not relegate it to the “random” dustbin. In our 
traces, the vast majority of seeks were to blocks two or 
three away from the current offset. These may have been 
due to lost packets or may be a genuine reflection of the 
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Figure 5: Bytes Accessed vs. Sequentiality Metric. 6 = 
not allowed.” 


access stream, but in either case runs containing only ad- 
jacent and nearby requests are served more efficiently if 
they are considered sequential. In our categorization, we 
consider any jump of fewer than 10 blocks sequential, 
because on today’s disks, if the file is laid out contigu- 
ously on disk, then logical seeks of fewer than 10 blocks 
are unlikely to induce disk arm movement. 


7 Conclusion 


Some of our results strengthen or support the heuris- 
tics behind contemporary file system design, while oth- 
ers portray new aspects of NFS workloads that should be 
taken into consideration in the design of future file sys- 
tems and NFS servers. Our analysis of our new traces 
also suggests several new research questions. 


e We find that NFS servers must be prepared to deal 
with reordered calls. If they use fragile metrics to 
estimate the sequentiality of an access pattern, re- 
ordered calls may degrade their performance. 

e Optimizations based on file pathnames could as- 
sist servers in optimizing their file layout. The 
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predictions are not uniform across systems, but 
must be learned from observations of each system. 
The predictions are particularly accurate on single- 
application systems, such as mail servers, which are 
becoming more common. 


Our traces show a continuation in the trend that 
in traditional computer science workloads, many 
blocks die quickly. We also see this in email work- 
loads. Mechanisms for delaying writes, such as 
NVRAM, would improve performance for both the 
CAMPUS and EECS workloads. 


Most long read runs that conventional metrics label 
as “random”’ actually contain long, entirely sequen- 
tial sub-runs, so servers that recognize these some- 
what more complex patterns can improve perfor- 
mance by optimizing the files for sequential access. 


Although long write runs exhibit higher variance in 
sequentiality than long read runs, 60% of their block 
accesses are sequential. 


On EECS and especially CAMPUS, servers could 
schedule periods of reorganization since the daily 
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and weekly pattern of the workload is predictable. 


e While it may have been obvious a priori, flat-file 
mailboxes are quite inefficient. Anecdotal evidence 
and recent experiments suggest that database-driven 
mail servers can be faster and consume fewer re- 
sources than file-system based servers [6]. It might 
be possible to build a file system to serve mail loads 
as efficiently as database-driven mail servers, but it 
is not clear whether such a file system offers any 
compelling advantages. 


Our findings suggest a number of ways that file servers 
can optimize their performance by analyzing the work- 
load they observe, but it remains to be seen whether the 
benefit of those optimizations is worth the cost. For ex- 
ample, we do not know how much data and computation 
are necessary for a general purpose file system to derive 
and take advantage of the strong correlation between file- 
names and file size or lifespan. The larger question is 
whether it makes sense to attempt this optimization at all, 
or instead simply accept the fact that general purpose file 
systems can never perform as well as specialized ones, 
and focus our efforts on designing file systems for spe- 
cific workloads such as mail service, WWW service, the 
desktop, and other new workloads as they emerge. 
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9 Obtaining a Copy of Our Traces 


Researchers interested in acquiring a copy of our 
tools for collecting anonymized traces, or a copy of the 
anonymized copies of the traces described in this pa- 
per (or newer traces, as they become available) should 
contact the authors at sos@eecs.harvard.edu. We are in 
the process of constructing a public repository for traces 
and related tools, and are actively gathering contributions 
from other researchers. 
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Abstract 


Excessive power consumption is a major barrier 
to the market acceptance of hard disks in mobile 
electronic devices. Studying and reducing power 
consumption, however, often involves running time- 
intensive disk traces on real hardware with spe- 
cialized power-monitoring equipment. ‘This paper 
presents Dempsey, a disk simulation environment 
that includes accurate modeling of disk power con- 
sumption. It includes tools to automatically ex- 
tract performance and power consumption param- 
eters from a given disk drive, without needing de- 
tailed specifications from the manufacturer. ‘The 
tools use stimulus-based measurements to extract 
these parameters. Dempsey is experimentally vali- 
dated for two mobile hard disks, namely, the 1 GB 
IBM Microdrive and the 5 GB Toshiba Type II PC 
Card HDD. In the worst observed case, Dempsey’s 
estimate of power consumption differs from the mea- 
sured consumption by 7.5%. This demonstrates 
that disk power consumption can be simulated both 
efficiently and accurately. 


1 Introduction 


Many mobile electronic devices, such as MP3 
players, digital cameras and personal digital as- 
sistants, exhibit an almost insatiable demand for 
storage capacity. ‘These devices have traditionally 
relied on compact flash memory, which is reason- 
ably fast and power-efficient, but also expensive and 
capacity-limited. Recent advances in magnetic disk 
technology have made possible the development of 
high capacity, small form-factor disk drives that are 
compatible with traditional mobile interfaces, such 


as PCMCIA and CF+ Type II slots. 
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Yale University. 


Unfortunately, one important hurdle continues 
to block the widespread acceptance of these minia- 
ture hard disks in mobile devices: power consump- 
tion. Recent studies have demonstrated that a small 
form-factor disk, such as the IBM Microdrive, may 
consume 5-10 times more power than its flash mem- 
ory counterparts [26]. In the context of a note- 
book computer with a powerful lithium-ion battery, 
these levels of energy consumption are quite bear- 
able, and the storage subsystem in such computers 
is rarely responsible for more than 10-30% of the 
overall power drain [4]. In an MP3 player running 
on AAA batteries, on the other hand, every Joule is 
critical. ‘Thus, effective power management of hard 
disks, especially the mobile ones, is becoming in- 
creasingly important. 


Research in effective disk power management 
can be a frustrating process, as meaningful disk 
traces take days to run, and researchers need ac- 
cess to expensive power-monitoring equipment. In 
this scenario, simulation quite naturally seems like 
an attractive approach to follow. Simulation soft- 
ware has already been demonstrated to be able to 
model disk performance, both efficiently and accu- 
rately [6, 19, 20]. In this paper, we present Dempsey 
(Disk Energy Modeling and Performance Simulation 
Environment), a tool that seeks to bring a similar 
level of accuracy and convenience to energy-aware 
storage system designs. 


Dempsey extends the well-tested DiskSim sim- 
ulator [6] to model power consumption in addi- 
tion to performance characteristics of hard disks. 
It includes a set of tools to extract the necessary 
power consumption parameters from a given disk. 
Dempsey uses stimulus-based measurements to de- 
rive all the required performance and power con- 
sumption parameters. ‘Thus, no detailed specifica- 
tions from the manufacturer are necessary. ‘This 
enables it to handle disks with the IDE interface, 
which in general lacks commands to determine spe- 
cific internal parameters of the disk. This ability 
to handle IDE disks is significant, since IDE is the 
dominant standard for mobile disks today. 


Dempsey is experimentally validated for the 
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1 GBIBM Microdrive and the 5 GB Toshiba Type II 
PC Card HDD using a variety of synthetic and real- 
world traces. For the IBM Microdrive, Dempsey’s 
estimate of power consumption differs from the mea- 
sured consumption by 7.5% in the worst observed 
case. In the average case, however, the error is 
only 1.8%. The corresponding errors for the Toshiba 
HDD are 6.9% and 3.6% respectively. On a mod- 
ern desktop machine, Dempsey is able to simulate 
traces at a rate of more than 8000 disk-requests per 
second. 

Section 2 provides an overview of relevant exist- 
ing work in the fields of disk performance modeling 
and disk power management. Details of Dempsey’s 
design and implementation, including the perfor- 
mance and power modeling components, are given 
in Section 3. In Section 4, experimental results are 
presented, which validate the simulator for the two 
representative disks. Section 5 presents the conclu- 
sions. 


2 Related Work 


Dempsey attempts to connect two research fields: 
disk performance modeling and disk power manage- 
ment. We survey some related work in these two 


fields. 
2.1 Disk Performance Modeling 


Ruemmler and Wilkes present a thorough in- 
troduction to disk performance modeling [19], and 
convincingly demonstrate the need for sophisticated 
disk-simulation techniques. They suggest the use of 
the “demerit figure” as a measure of a simulator’s 
accuracy. ‘I’‘he demerit is defined as the root mean 
square of the horizontal] difference between the sim- 
ulated and real response-time distribution curves for 
a given trace. ‘They show how demerit figures of as 
low as 3% can be achieved by simulating the disk 
behavior in extreme detail. Similar simulation tech- 
niques are used in [12, 15, 22]. 

DiskSim [6], developed by Ganger, Worthington 
and Patt, is a general-purpose simulator that goes 
beyond the techniques of Ruemmler and Wilkes. 
The DiskSim software requires a large set of param- 
eters to characterize a disk drive. ‘These parame- 
ters include nearly a hundred behavioral details and 
overhead timings, in addition to detailed disk ge- 
ometry information and a large table of seek times. 
Much of this complexity stems from DiskSim’s goal 
of simulating the widest possible range of disks. ‘The 
source code for DiskSim is publicly available, and it 
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has been used as the basis for Dempsey’s implemen- 
tation. 

Several recent projects have attempted to auto- 
mate the process of extracting these large number 
of disk performance parameters. Many of these rely 
on a combination of two kinds of techniques [24], 
namely interrogative extraction and empirical ex- 
traction. Interrogative extraction makes use of low- 
level commands in the disk interface to extract infor- 
mation about geometry and other static properties 
of the disk. Such techniques have successfully been 
used with many SCSI disk drives [20, 24]. Interroga- 
tive extraction, however, is not sufficient for several 
reasons. First, a given disk drive may not support 
all interrogative commands. Second, the informa- 
tion returned by such commands may be inaccurate, 
in which case it is only usable as a hint. Kmpirical 
extraction observes the behavior of a given disk on 
a set of carefully-chosen synthetic workloads, and 
extracts the parameter values from these observa- 
tions. Since empirical extraction does not depend 
on specific commands in the disk interface, it is more 
generally applicable [2, 21]. 

Dempsey mainly uses empirical extraction tech- 
niques to extract the relevant performance and 
power parameters from a given disk. This makes 
Dempsey relatively general-purpose and suitable for 
disks with the IDE interface. ‘The extraction tech- 
niques for the performance parameters are quite 
similar to those described in existing work, like DIX- 
Trac [20]. ‘To these, we add techniques for extracting 
power parameters. 


2.2 Disk Power Management 


Most research in disk power management has fo- 
cused on the behavior of the disk during periods of 
inactivity, i.e., idle periods. Specifically, the ques- 
tion is when the disk should be put to sleep to 
minimize power consumption with little impact on 
performance. Many papers have analyzed the im- 
pact of aggressively spinning down disks when the 
time since last I/O request exceeds some thresh- 
old [4, 14, 23]. Algorithms for dynamically vary- 
ing the spin-down threshold in response to chang- 
ing user behavior and priorities have also been pro- 
posed [3, 7, 10, 13]. IBM’s storage systems divi- 
sion has developed an adaptive power management 
algorithm [1] called ABLE (Adaptive Battery Life 
Extender). ABLE has been incorporated in IBM 
2.0-inch Travelstar drives and IBM Microdrives. 

The simulators employed in these projects are 
simpler. Greenawalt uses an analytical model that 
assumes that requests arrive according to a Poisson 
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distribution [8]. Helmbold et. al. [10] model power 
in terms of seconds of activity, rather than using 
Joules. ‘This simplification relies on two implicit as- 
sumptions. One is that a disk has only two distinct 
power levels: active and idle. The second is that an 
active disk always consumes power at the same rate. 
Douglis et. al. [4] use a disk simulator that uses a 
fixed, average response time for all requests, except 
for those that lie within a small neighborhood of the 
previous request. ‘This is quite similar to the model 
that Reummler and Wilkes show to have a demerit 
of 35% [19]. 

These earlier simplified simulations are valuable 
in studying disk spin-up and spin-down policies. 
One common assumption shared by these studies 
is a given disk I/O access pattern generated by a 
given file system. Researchers, however, have re- 
cently begun to investigate how to influence the disk 
I/O access pattern to reduce energy consumption, 
sometimes by changing the file system itself. Zheng 
et. al. [26], for example, analyze the effect of various 
file system attributes, like data layout policy, bursti- 
ness, background data reorganization algorithms, 
etc., on disk energy consumption. Even when the 
user issues the same sequence of system calls, the 
disk I/O requests issued by a log-structured file sys- 
tem, for example, can be very different from those 
generated by an update-in-place file system, in their 
locality and burstiness characteristics. A simulator 
that lacks a level of sophistication that is compara- 
ble to that seen in DiskSim, among other disadvan- 
tages, may err in its timing estimate of individual 
I/O requests, which may translate into inaccuracies 
in its energy estimate. Papathanasiou and Scott [16] 
explore file-system level techniques for increasing 
the burstiness of disk accesses. Heath et. al. [9] 
and Weissel et. al. [23] attempt to achieve similar 
goals by making applications more “energy-aware’. 
We believe that an accurate and efficient disk power 
modeling tool like Dempsey can be very useful in 
projects of this kind. We also expect Dempsey to 
be useful for systems like ECOSystem [25] where ac- 
curate on-line estimates of energy consumption are 
needed outside a laboratory setting. 


3 Dempsey 


Dempsey extends the DiskSim simulator with 
a component to model disk power consumption. 
The power modeling component is relatively simple, 
adding fewer than 200 non-comment source lines of 
code to the existing DiskSim software. Given data 
files describing the performance and power charac- 


teristics of a disk, the simulator can take an input 
trace file and quickly return an estimate (in Joules) 
of the energy that would be consumed by executing 
the given trace on the specified disk. The simulator 
also produces the standard DiskSim output, which 
describes performance and response time character- 
istics. 

Dempsey includes tools that automatically ex- 
tract the required performance and power param- 
eters of a given disk. In all, these tools contain 
about 2500 source lines of code in C++, Python 
and bash shell scripts. ‘These tools use the empiri- 
cal extraction technique to extract disk parameters. 
Specifically, the behavior of the disk on a set of 
carefully-selected synthetic workloads is observed, 
and parameter values are extracted from these ob- 
servations. ‘he performance characterization tools 
are similar, in nature, to those used in the DIX Trac 
project [20], so they will be described only in brief in 
Section 3.2. ‘The power modeling component, how- 
ever, is described in detail in Section 3.3. 


3.1 Measurement Infrastructure 


To compute the parameters required for power 
simulation, the characterization tools need to mea- 
sure actual power consumption for a variety of syn- 
thetic traces. For this, the tools need to inter- 
face with a multimeter or a voltmeter. Clearly, it 
would be preferable to eliminate this need for spe- 
cial equipment, but other observable indicators of 
power consumption, such as battery life, etc., sim- 
ply do not provide the speed and accuracy necessary 
for a detailed understanding of power usage. It is 
also important, however, to note that the simula- 
tion component of Dempsey does not require spe- 
cial equipment. Once a disk’s power consumption 
has been characterized, researchers can use the re- 
sulting power parameters to model the disk drive 
without needing to carry out any tests with special 
equipment. ‘This section describes Dempsey’s hard- 
ware and software infrastructure. 


3.1.1 Hardware 


To gather power statistics, we have fashioned a PC 
card sleeve as pictured in Figure 1, with a schematic 
diagram in Figure 2. ‘The power measurement sleeve 
consists of a PC card extender attached to a shunt 
resistor in series with the card’s power supply. Fol- 
lowing the general approach taken in [5, 11], we 
measure the voltage across the shunt resistor. ‘The 
card extender connects to a PCMCIA-compatible 
disk drive, such as an IBM Microdrive. The card 
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Figure 1: Power measurement apparatus. 
(1) Linux-based PC with a PCMCIA slot, (2) Digital 
multimeter, (3) Shunt resistor, (4) IBM Microdrive 
housed in a PC card adapter, (5) PC card extender. 





Figure 2: Schematic diagram of the power measure- 
ment apparatus. 


extender is inserted into a PCMCIA slot of a Linux- 
based PC. A digital multimeter is used to measure 
the shunt resistor voltage, and integrate it over a 
sampling interval to compute the average resistor 
voltage for that interval. These measurements are 
logged via a serial link to the PC over the course 
of an experiment. After independently determining 
the ohmage of the shunt resistor, we deduce the av- 
erage current delivered to the disk drive via Ohm’s 
law I prive = Vrcsistor) HUResister This leads to the 
average power consumed by the drive over the sam- 
pling interval using Pprive = Vprivel Drive, Where 
Vprive 1s the voltage of the power supply to the disk 
drive. The total energy consumed by the drive over 
the sampling interval is, then, the product of Pprive 
and the length of the sampling interval. 

In all of our measurements, we configure the mul- 
timeter to produce 3 samples per second, although 
the multimeter itself is capable of operating at much 
higher sampling rates. In other words, the time in- 
terval over which average voltage is measured across 
the shunt resistor is approximately 333 ms. This is 
a choice in favor of overall accuracy. ‘The multi- 
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meter, in producing each sample, needs to spend 
some time performing computation, and the volt- 
age change during the computation time is basically 
ignored. So, fast sampling rates, though good for 
showing peak values, are generally bad for overall 
accuracy. All of our experiments run several sec- 
onds or more. Thus, a relatively long sampling time 
interval is acceptable in this context. 


3.1.2 Software 


A typical power measurement experiment has two 
main tasks: (1) to execute the disk trace, and (2) to 
record average voltage measurements from the se- 
rial port. In the Dempsey setup, these two tasks 
are performed by two concurrent threads. It is im- 
portant to ensure that these threads are scheduled 
fairly during the measurement. ‘To minimize inaccu- 
racy due to unfairness in relative scheduling of the 
threads, Dempsey schedules both threads as real- 
time processes, with the port reader having a higher 
priority than the execution thread. Additionally, 
the experiments for this paper are run on a Linux 
system that uses a kernel patched for low-latency 
and pre-emptible operation. An alternative would 
have been to use two separate computers, one to ex- 
ecute the trace and the other to record the measure- 
ments. The current setup, however, gives sufficient 
accuracy that we do not use a second computer. 

To transfer data to the drive, the execu- 
tion thread uses the Linux raw device interface 
(/dev/raw), which bypasses the operating system’s 
buffer cache and allows the software to read from 
or write to arbitrary sectors. ‘The disk also has an 
internal cache that can interfere with attempts to 
measure performance. ‘The Microdrive, for exam- 
ple, has both a read cache and a write cache, and it 
allows a user to disable the write cache, but not the 
read cache. Unless otherwise noted, the write cache 
is enabled during the experiments in this paper. 


3.2 Performance Modeling 


Dempsey uses the DiskSim software to model the 
execution of a given trace on a given disk. DiskSim 
models the execution in extreme detail, including 
modeling different stages of the execution, namely, 
seeking, rotation, data transfer and idle periods. 
Dempsey adds code to model energy consumption 
during each of these stages. 

To simulate the execution, DiskSim requires 
specific values for a large number of parameters 
that characterize disk geometry and layout, me- 
chanical timings and cache behavior, among other 
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things. Dempsey includes performance characteri- 
zation tools to automatically extract these parame- 
ters from a given disk. 

Typically, the first step in such characterization 
is the extraction of detailed information about disk 
geometry and physical layout of data blocks on the 
disk. For this, many previous efforts, including 
DIXTrac [20], have relied on low-level commands 
in the disk interface that reveal the mapping from 
logical block addresses (LBAs) to physical locations 
on the disk. The SCSI interface, for example, has 
the “Translate” option in its “SEND DIAGNOS- 
TIC” and “RECEIVE DIAGNOSTIC” commands 
to translate a given LBA to the corresponding phys- 
ical location. 

Dempsey chooses not to rely on such transla- 
tion commands, since not all disks support such 
commands. Also, even if a disk does support such 
commands, the information returned may not be 
entirely correct and reliable. For example, the 
IBM Microdrive, which supports the IDE inter- 
face, does include a “Translate Sector” command 
to translate a given LBA to the corresponding 
cylinder/head/sector (CHS) combination. Unfortu- 
nately, this CHS address does not represent the true 
physical location of the corresponding sector on the 
disk. Dempsey uses empirical extraction techniques 
to extract the geometry information, which is then 
used in the extraction of all other relevant parame- 
ters through empirical extraction techniques similar 
to those used in [20]. 


3.2.1 Extracting Disk Layout 


The most important feature of the mapping be- 
tween LBAs and their corresponding physical lo- 
cations on a given disk drive is the drive’s zoning 
strategy. Zoning refers to the technique of dividing 
a drive’s surface into several groups (or zones) of 
tracks, such that all tracks within a given zone have 
an equal number of sectors. Tracks in different zones 
may have different numbers of sectors. This allows 
more sectors on the outermost tracks, which are 
longer than the innermost tracks. Because LBA to 
physical-location mappings are generally sequential, 
an accurate description of a disk’s zones is nearly 
equivalent to a description of a drive’s layout, pro- 
vided that the drive’s geometry has not been sub- 
stantially affected by defects and that the number 
of heads is known. 

Finding tracks. A fundamental building 
block of the zone discovery algorithm is the 
Same_Track(L) function. Same_Track returns a 
range of LBAs that includes all LBAs on the same 


track as LBA L. Let Seek_Time(L,, L2) denote 
the time taken for a seek from LBA L, to LBA 
[2. (A function to compute Seek_Time can be im- 
plemented using the SEEK command directly, so 
that it bypasses issues of caching and rotational la- 
tency.) The Same_Track function begins by com- 
puting Seek_Time(L, L). This represents the time 
necessary to perform a zero-distance seek, essen- 
tially equivalent to the bus and command processing 
overhead. Any seek of non-zero distance will take 
substantially longer. The Same_Track function can 
then compute Seek_Time(Z, L,) for a series of Ly 
values. If the Seek_Time value is more than twice of 
the minimal seek time (this factor of two is an arbi- 
trary threshold that proves to work well in practice), 
then it is inferred that LD; does not lie on the same 
track as L. Same Track can then use binary search 
to discover the upper and lower boundaries of the 
desired track. 


From tracks to zones. Note that using the 
Same._Track function, it is trivial to determine the 
number of sectors on the track on which a given 
LBA lies. Let Num-Sectors(L) denote the number 
of sectors on the track on which L lies. Remember 
that a zone is defined to be a set of consecutive 
tracks, all of which have the same number of sectors. 
Let Same_Zone(L) be a function that returns the 
range of LBAs that lie in the same zone as LBA 
L. Same_Zone can easily be implemented using the 
Num_Sectors function and binary search. 


Starting with the disk’s first LBA and repeat- 
edly applying Same-Zone function until the disk’s 
final LBA is reached, Dempsey is able to generate a 
complete map of the disk’s zones. 


Disk heads. The boundaries, which record the 
number of blocks per track and the starting and 
ending LBAs of each zone, are still not enough 
information to map an LBA to a physical cylin- 
der/head/sector address. On a disk with multiple 
heads, each cylinder logically contains tracks spread 
across several different data surfaces. ‘Therefore, 
if a zone has S, total sectors and S; sectors per 
track, the zone contains eH cylinders, where 1 
is the number of heads on the disk. Clearly, then, 
Dempsey must know the number of physical heads 
on the disk in order to understand its geometry. 


The current version of Dempsey relies on the 
manufacturer’s specifications to determine the num- 
ber of disk heads in a drive, although techniques 
for experimentally determining this number are also 
known [20]. 
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3.2.2 Extracting Other Parameters 


Other performance parameters, like the seek curve, 
the rotation speed and the cache parameters, are 
extracted using techniques similar to those used in 
the DIX Trac project. Therefore, these techniques 
are not described here in any detail. 

As noted in [20], some disk drives that incorpo- 
rate adaptive caching techniques (where the organi- 
zation of the on-disk cache changes in response to 
changing disk access patterns) are not very accu- 
rately modeled by DiskSim. Both the IBM Micro- 
drive and the Toshiba HDD are observed to have 
an adaptive cache. Thus, following [20], Dempsey 
uses average values for many cache parameters in 
the parameter files. 


3.3. Power Modeling 


Traditionally, most approaches to power mod- 
eling of hard disks have been very coarse-grained. 
For example, many previous attempts have mod- 
eled disk to be in one of two states at any given 
time: active and sleep, and power consumption in 
each of these states has been assumed to be con- 
stant. On the other hand, Dempsey’s approach is 
fairly fine-grained. Dempsey attempts to accurately 
estimate the energy consumed by each of several 
sub-components of a disk request. Each disk request 
consists of several stages: a seek to the correct cylin- 
der, a period of wait until the disk rotates to the cor- 
rect position, an actual data transfer, and, possibly, 
a period of idleness before the next disk request is 
handled. In this section, we describe how Dempsey 
computes the values of various power parameters 
required to model the energy consumption for each 
of these stages, namely, (1) seeking, (2) rotation, 
(3) reading, (4) writing, and (5) idle-periods. Ta- 
ble 1 summarizes the power parameters for the two 
drives. We also describe how Dempsey uses these 
parameters to arrive at its estimates for the energy 
consumption for these stages during the execution 
of a disk trace. 


3.3.1 General Approach 


To compute the power parameters, Dempsey needs 
to measure the average power consumption for each 
of the above-mentioned disk stages. This is a signifi- 
cant challenge because any stage may complete in as 
little as half a millisecond, whereas the multimeter- 
based apparatus can, at best, take 75 samples per 
second. ‘Thus, it is not possible to measure accu- 
rately the power consumption of a single stage in 
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IBM Microdrive | Toshiba HDD 









Stage 
Seeking 





Rotation 1122 
Reading 1185 
Writing 1430 
Stand-by 231 


Table 1: Average power consumed (mW). The number 
for the “Seeking” stage is the average power consumed 
during a seek over one-third of the maximum seek dis- 
tance. 


a single request, even if the software could some- 
how identify exactly when the disk transitions be- 
tween different stages (which itself is a hard prob- 
lem). Therefore, all of Dempsey’s power charac- 
terization experiments rely on power measurements 
taken over the course of longer traces. 

Energy consumed during a single sampling in- 
terval can be computed using the reading from the 
multimeter, as described in Section 3.1.1. Total en- 
ergy consumed by a trace is the sum of the energy 
consumptions of all the sampling intervals. In order 
to obtain a measure of the average power consumed 
by a specific disk stage S, Dempsey runs two traces 
that differ only in the amount of time spent in stage 
S. ‘The following formula, then, gives the average 
power consumption for disk stage S’. 


= bh-k 
aie fg dy 


where £&; is the total energy consumed by trace 1 
and T; is the total time taken by trace 7. Note that 
if the two traces differ only in the time they spend 
in stage S, then the numerator is the extra energy 
spent in stage S and the denominator is the extra 
time spent in stage S. We refer to this method of 
estimating average power consumption of an indi- 
vidual stage as the T'wo-Trace method. 


3.3.2 Seeking 


Dempsey generates a Seek-Power Profile to model 
the seeking stage. The profile lists the energy con- 
sumed by the disk for seeks of various distances, 
measured in number of cylinders crossed. Figure 3 
presents the measured SeekPower Profile for the 
IBM Microdrive. 

Measuring seek power is relatively easier than 
measuring power consumption for other stages. For 
this purpose, Dempsey uses the SEEK command di- 
rectly. ‘T’o estimate the energy consumed by a seek 
of C cylinders, the ‘T'wo-T'race method is used as 
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Figure 3: Seek-Power Profile for the IBM Microdrive. 


follows. The first trace consists of only SEEK com- 
mands addressed to an LBA L chosen randomly 
at the beginning of the experiment. ‘The second 
trace alternates evenly between SEEK commands 
addressed to L and those addressed to another block 
that is C’ cylinders away from L. Neither trace 
spends any time in the rotation, reading, writing or 
idle periods, so the traces only differ in the seeking 
stage. 


3.3.3 Rotation 


The rotation stage of a request occurs after the disk 
head has reached the correct track. ‘The disk must 
then wait until its rotation places the desired sec- 
tor beneath the active head. Although the disk is 
neither seeking nor transferring data during this in- 
terval, it is also not “idle” in the strict sense. During 
a true idle period, in which no requests are active, 
a disk may be able to shut down certain compo- 
nents in order to reduce power consumption. ‘Thus, 
a disk may consume more power during a period 
of rotation than it does during a true idle period. 
For that reason, Dempsey includes tests that mea- 
sure the power consumed while the disk waits for 
rotation to complete. 

For this stage, Dempsey uses a single power pa- 
rameter, which is a measure of average power con- 
sumption during rotation. Again, the ‘I'wo-Trace 
method is used. A track 7’ is selected randomly. 
Both traces issue the same number of single-block 
writes to J’. The write-cache of the disk is disabled 
during this experiment. The first trace writes blocks 
on J’ sequentially, wrapping around when the last 
block on the track is reached. ‘The second trace 
writes blocks on T with a larger stride between each 
pair of successive requests. 


Each trace contains the same number of single- 
block write requests, ensuring that they spend equal 
amounts of time in the writing stage. Neither trace 
includes any seeking, reading or idle period. Thus, 
they differ only in their time spent in the rotation 
stage. ‘Therefore, the T'wo-Trace method yields the 
correct power consumption for the rotation stage. 

While the exact size of the large stride for the sec- 
ond trace is not particularly important, the stride 
must be large enough to ensure a substantial dif- 
ference between the two traces. Dempsey uses a 
50-block stride as an arbitrary choice. 


3.3.4 Reading and Writing 


Dempsey uses one power parameter each for the 
reading and writing stages. ‘These parameters are a 
measure of average power consumption during these 
stages. Dempsey supports two separate methods to 
compute read and write power consumption. ‘The 
decision of which method to use depends on whether 
the disk supports zero-latency access or not. Whena 
disk without zero-latency access receives a large read 
or write request, it must wait for the disk to spin 
until it reaches the first sector of the request before 
it begins transferring data. A disk with zero-latency 
access (also called a read/write-on-arrival disk), on 
the other hand, can begin transferring data when 
the disk head is positioned above any of the sectors 
in the request. 

To determine whether or not a disk supports 
zero-latency access, Dempsey issues a single-block 
read request at the first block of a track, followed 
by a request to read the entire track, beginning at 
the first block. In a disk without zero-latency ac- 
cess, this process will take two rotations, whereas in 
the other case it will take only slightly longer than 
one rotation. (This same technique is used by DIX- 
Trac [20].) 

Measuring for disks without zero-latency 
access. ‘I'o measure read power in a disk without 
zero-latency access, Dempsey again uses the ‘I'wo- 
Trace method. A random sequence of distinct tracks 
is selected. The first trace consists of 1-block reads 
to the first block in each of the selected tracks. The 
second trace consists of whole-track reads to each 
of the selected tracks, where each read begins at 
the first block in the track. It is easy to see that 
both traces spend almost equal times in the seeking 
and rotation stages. Neither trace includes any idle 
time. Thus, the ‘I'wo-Trace method yields a rea- 
sonable approximation of the power consumption 
parameter for the reading stage. 

The power parameter for the writing stage is 
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computed in the same manner, with the write cache 
of the disk disabled. 

Measuring for disks with zero-latency ac- 
cess. It is easy to observe that the traces used above 
can not be used in this case, because here the two 
traces will differ significantly in the time they spend 
in the rotation stage. 

To make it work for disks with zero-latency ac- 
cess, we need to change the first trace slightly. Here 
the first trace, instead of issuing 1-block read com- 
mands, issues SEEK commands to each of the tracks 
in the selected sequence. The second trace issues 
whole-track reads as in the previous case. It is easy 
to verify that these two traces, when executed on 
a zero-latency disk, will differ only in the reading 
stage. Thus, the Two-Trace method can be ap- 
plied to obtain the average power consumption of 
the reading stage. Note that the traces that work 
in this case do not work for the previous case, be- 
cause they will differ significantly in the time they 
spend in the rotation stage when executed on a disk 
without zero-latency access. 


3.3.5 Idle Periods 


The behavior of a hard disk during idle periods is 
substantially more complex than during the disk- 
stages described above. ‘lI'ypically, several power 
modes are defined where performance is traded-off 
for savings in power consumption. For example, 
many disks have four modes of operation: active, 
idle, standby and sleep. ‘The active-mode is the 
only mode in which the disk can satisfy requests. 
The active-mode has the highest power consump- 
tion, followed by the idle-mode, the standby-mode 
and the sleep-mode in that order. The intention 
is to let the disk operate in one of the low power 
modes when there is no disk activity, but transition- 
ing from one power mode to another usually incurs 
time and energy overheads. Thus, power manage- 
ment usually has implications for power and perfor- 
mance (response times, in particular). 

Modeling a disk’s power management scheme can 
be decomposed into two tasks. First, the energy and 
performance overheads associated with mode transi- 
tions need to be measured. Second, the power simu- 
lator requires a model of when the mode transitions 
occur. 

To measure the cost of mode _ transitions, 
Dempsey issues a series of traces to generate an 
Idle-Period Energy Profile. Each trace has a large 
number of I/O operations that are separated by 
an idle period of constant length. By varying the 
length of idle periods across traces, Dempsey gen- 
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erates a series of tuples of the form (¢,F£,T). A 
tuple (t, F, 7’) records the fact that an idle period 
of length ¢ consumes energy #, and introduces de- 
lay T in the response time for the following request. 
The Idle-Period Energy Profile can be used to de- 
termine accurately the modes used by the power 
management scheme, the overheads incurred during 
mode transitions, and the power consumed by the 
disk in different modes. 

The task of developing a model for when the disk 
transitions between modes is more complex. Tradi- 
tionally, disks have used fixed waiting thresholds to 
transition from higher power to lower power modes. 
For such disks, the Idle-Period Energy Profile is suf- 
ficient to predict when mode transitions would oc- 
cur. The fixed thresholds for mode transitions can 
be inferred from the Idle-Period Energy Profile, and 
Dempsey provides a default mechanism for deter- 
mining such fixed thresholds. 

Newer disks, however, are moving toward more 
sophisticated mechanisms for managing their oper- 
ation. For example, the IBM Microdrive employs 
the Adaptive Battery Life Extender (ABLE) tech- 
nology, which, in addition to defining many more 
power modes, adaptively manages transitions be- 
tween those modes. ABLE continuously monitors 
disk-request pattern and maintains statistics on the 
recent history of disk requests. Instead of fixed wait- 
ing thresholds, ABLE’s decisions on when and how 
to make power-mode transitions are determined by 
its predictions about the current request-burst, the 
current level of internal disk-activity (prefetching, 
write-behind, etc.), the desired performance-level 
and the energy costs associated with the transitions. 

Ideally, one would like to use the exact ABLE 
algorithms when modeling the IBM Microdrive in 
Dempsey, but since these algorithms are not avail- 
able publicly, we use the fixed-threshold model with 
the following straightforward implementation. The 
estimate for the energy consumed during a given 
idle period of length ¢ is computed by looking up 
the appropriate tuple in the energy profile. If no tu- 
ple is found for length ¢, then interpolation is used 
to arrive at an estimate. The time overhead is fed 
back into the performance modeling component of 
Dempsey so as to keep the response-time estimates 
accurate. 


3.4 Simulation 


Dempsey inherits the performance simulation 
module from DiskSim, which models the disk in ex- 
treme detail. ‘Io obtain an estimate of total en- 
ergy consumption for a given trace, the simulator 
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Component Description 
Laptop IBM ThinkPad T20 
750 MHz P3, 128 MB RAM 
Linux Operating System 
Multimeter Agilent 34401A 


Shunt Resistor 
PC Card Extender 


Table 2: Various hardware components of the experi- 


mental setup. 


0.47 Ohm 
Sycard PCCextend 
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IBM Toshiba 

Microdrive HDD 

Model | DSCM-11000 | MK5002MPL 

Capacity (GB) 1 5 
Seek Time (ms) 

Track-to-Track 3 3 

Avg. Seek ie 15 

Max. Seek 20 26 

Rotation (RPM) 3600 3990 


‘Table 3: Detailed characteristics of the IBM Micro- 
drive and the Toshiba HDD. 


simply computes estimates for the seeking, rota- 
tion, reading, writing and idle-period stages, and 
adds them up. ‘The Seek-Power Profile is used to 
arrive at the estimate for the seeking stage. For 
the rotation, reading and writing stages, the cor- 
responding power parameter is multiplied with the 
estimated time spent in the stage to arrive at the 
energy estimate for that stage. The energy spent 
during the idle periods is estimated as described in 
Section 3.3.5 above. 


4 Experimental Validation 


This section presents some experimental results 
that contribute toward validating the Dempsey sim- 
ulator for the IBM Microdrive and the Toshiba 
HDD. We also compare Dempsey against several 
other alternatives which model the disk power con- 
sumption in less detail than Dempsey. We use both 
synthetic and real-world traces to perform the eval- 
uation. Detailed specifications of various hardware 
components of the experimental setup and the mo- 
bile disks are provided in ‘Tables 2 and 3. 


4.1 Synthetic Traces 
A disk trace is a sequence of disk requests, each 


of which has four components: request arrival time, 
starting block address, size of request and type of 


request (read/write). This suggests four natural di- 
mensions along which a synthetic trace can be char- 
acterized. 


e Delay. This refers to the probability distribu- 
tion from which delay intervals between succes- 
sive requests are chosen. We consider 4 differ- 
ent distributions. (1) Fixed: delay interval of a 
fixed size is always chosen. (2) Standard: de- 
lay interval is chosen uniformly at random in 
the range 1-80 ms (this is the distribution used 
in the DIXTrac validation test [20].) (3) Long: 
here a standard delay is chosen with 0.9 proba- 
bility and a random delay between 1-8 seconds 
is chosen with 0.1 probability. (4) Very Long: 
here a random delay is chosen between 1-200 ms 
with 0.98 probability and between 5-20 seconds 
with 0.02 probability. 


e Access Pattern. ‘This determines the se- 
quence of addresses accessed in the trace. 
Three kinds of access patterns are considered 
here. (1) Sequential: the blocks are sequentially 
accessed on the disk. (2) Random: block ad- 
dresses in the trace are randomly chosen from 
the range of valid disk addresses. (3) Cache 
Test: this test is used in [20] to test the accu- 
racy of the disk-cache modeling. In this pat- 
tern, 20% of the requests are sequential, 30% 
are local (i.e., within 250 blocks of their pre- 
decessor in either direction), and 50% are com- 
pletely random. 


e Transfer Size. This parameter specifies the 
number of blocks to transfer with each request. 
The traces used here have two kinds of transfer 
sizes: (1) Fixed, and (2) Standard: where size 
of each request is chosen uniformly at random 
between 16-24 sectors (i.e., 8-12KB.) 


e Request Type. This refers to the distribution 
of read and write requests in the trace. Be- 
sides purely read and write traces, the evalua- 
tion uses randomly-generated mized traces with 
read-write ratio of 2:1. 


For each synthetic trace, it is necessary to spec- 
ify a value for each of the four parameters described 
above. We use eight representative synthetic traces 
in our experiments. ‘Table 4 summarizes the syn- 
thetic traces used. Unspecified parameters in the 
trace descriptions have the default values given in 
Table 5. Trace I, with 400 ms delay interval be- 
tween successive requests, tests the simulator’s abil- 
ity to model medium-length idle periods in which 
the drives do not enter the low-power modes. ‘Trace 
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Trace | Description 

I Delay: Fixed at 400 ms 

tT Transfer Size: Fixed at 1 sector 
LT All Parameters: Standard 

IV Delay: Long 

V Delay: Very Long 

VI Access Pattern: Sequential 

VII Access Pattern: Cache Test 


VIII Delay: Fixed at 100 ms, 
Access Pattern: Sequential, 
Transfer Size: Fixed at 128 sectors, 


Request T'ype: Only writes 


Table 4: Summary of the synthetic traces used. 


Default Value 

Standard (random in 1-80 ms) 
Random 

Standard (random in 8-12KB) 
Mixed (read-write ratio of 2:1) 


Parameter 
Delay 

Access Pattern 
Transfer Size 
Request ‘T'ype 


Table 5: Default values for the synthetic trace param- 
eters. 


II, with single-sector requests, tests the simulator’s 
accuracy for small requests. ‘Trace III uses the stan- 
dard parameters (i.e., default values in Table 5) 
from the DIXTrac traces to test the simulator’s 
handling of mid-sized transfers. Traces IV and V 
include a number of long idle periods when the 
drives should enter the low-power modes. ‘Iraces VI 
and VII include non-random access patterns. ‘Trace 
VIII contains large sequential writes, representing 
workloads that are typical of log-structured file sys- 
tems [17]. 


4.2 Real-world Traces 


We use a portion of the 1992 Cello Trace (Disk- 
2) from HP Labs [18] in our study. The trace from 
June 12¢", 1992 is broken into 6 traces of length 
4 hours each. ‘These traces are named A-F in the 
tables below. Since the Microdrive used has 1 GB 
capacity, all accesses in these traces to blocks af- 
ter the first Gigabyte are removed. The traces A-F 
contain about 130,000 disk requests in all, of which 
about 81,000 are writes. ‘l'able 6 gives detailed char- 
acteristics of these traces. 


4.3 Alternative Power Models 


We compare Dempsey against three _less- 
sophisticated power models. ‘l'able 7 lists the values 
used for the parameters in these models. 
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Writes 


130304 || 





Total | 49261 


Table 6: Characteristics of the real-world traces. Each 
trace is 4 hours long. Columns 2-4 describe the number 
of reads, writes and total number of operations respec- 
tively. The fifth column gives the average request size 
(KB). The last column lists the maximum number of 
requests in a second in each trace. Note, however, that 
the disks may not be able to handle requests at these 
rates, and some requests may be delayed. 





Parameter | IBM Microdrive Toshiba HDD 

WF active 624 mW 1186 mW 

Paci ssaie 531 mW 891 mW 

if eieep 61 mW 231 mW 

To 28 15 s 
‘lable 7: Parameter values for the three alternative 
models. 


4.3.1 The 2-Parameter Model 


The 2-Parameter model is, in fact, a naive model, 
which makes two simplifying assumptions: (i) the 
disk consumes energy at a constant rate when it is 
actively satisfying disk requests, and (ii) when the 
disk finishes a disk request and finds that there are 
no more pending requests in the queue, it imme- 
diately enters the sleep-mode. ‘The model uses the 
following formula to compute an estimate of total 
energy consumption for a given trace. 


Eo rcial = Et Getive ate Fidle (1) 


Hocive 1S estimated as Po tine) caiwe, where 
Poctive is the assumed power consumption when the 
disk is active (regardless of whether it is in the seek- 
ing, rotation, reading or writing stage), and Tactive 
is the time spent by the disk while actively satisfy- 
ing disk requests. Fig is estimated as Psteeplidte, 
where Psieep iS the assumed power consumption in 
the sleep-mode, and T;,,- is the length of the entire 
idle-period in the trace. Poctive is derived by execut- 
ing arandom trace of 12 KB accesses (evenly mixed 
with reads and writes), and computing the average 
power consumed by the trace. Psieep is measured 
by observing the disk in the sleep-mode after it has 
been left idle for a long time. 
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4.3.2 The 3-Parameter Model 


The 3-Parameter model improves upon the 2- 
Parameter model by further refining the modeling 
of idle periods. As in the 2-Parameter model, equa- 
tion (1) is used to estimate the total energy con- 
sumption, and FPactive is estimated as Poctivel active: 
The behavior during the idle periods, however, is 
modeled as follows. The model assumes that the 
disk enters an intermediate power-mode, called the 
“active-idle’ mode, as soon as it finishes a disk re- 
quest and finds no more pending requests in the 
queue. ‘The transition from the active-idle-mode 
to the sleep-mode, however, is governed by a fixed 
waiting threshold 76. For an idle-period of length L 
with L < To, the energy consumption is estimated 
as Poctive—idleL. For an idle-period of length L with 
L > To, the energy consumption is estimated as 
Pactive—idtelo + Psteep(L — To). Note that the time 
or energy overheads of the mode transitions are not 
modeled. Poctive—idte is measured by observing the 
disk immediately after a disk request has finished. 


4.3.3. The Coarse-Dempsey Model 


The Coarse-Dempsey model is a hybrid between the 
3-Parameter model and Dempsey. As before, it uses 
equation (1) to estimate total energy consumption. 
Factive iS estimated as in the 3-Parameter model, 
whereas Fiigie is estimated as in Dempsey. There- 
fore, this model uses the complete Idle-Period En- 
ergy Profile of the disk, which also models the time 
and energy overheads of mode transitions. 


4.4 Experimental Results 


Tables 8 and 9 present results from executing 
the synthetic and the real-world traces on the IBM 
Microdrive. ‘The tables compare the estimates from 
the power models with the actual (measured) power 
consumption on these traces. ‘The corresponding 
results for the ‘Toshiba HDD are presented in Ta- 
bles 10 and 11. 

The foremost conclusion that can be drawn from 
these results is that Dempsey is able to model disk 
power consumption quite accurately. For the IBM 
Microdrive, Dempsey’s worst observed error is an 
underestimate by 7.5%, while the mean error is only 
1.8%. For the Toshiba HDD, the corresponding er- 
rors are 6.9% and 3.6% respectively. 

The simple 2-Parameter model is grossly inad- 
equate. It consistently underestimates the energy 
consumption because it wrongly assumes that the 
disk spends all of its non-active time in the sleep- 
mode with the lowest power consumption, and be- 


cause it does not model the energy overheads of 
mode transitions. 

For the Microdrive, the 3-Parameter model ap- 
pears to achieve a vast improvement over the 2- 
Parameter model in many cases. Here, the worst 
observed error for the 3-Parameter model is only 
10.0%. This highlights the importance of being able 
to accurately model disk behavior during idle peri- 
ods. ‘The Coarse-Dempsey model and Dempsey con- 
sistently achieve higher accuracy only by being able 
to model idle periods more accurately. Recall that 
the 3-Parameter model does not model the energy 
and time overheads associated with power-mode 
transitions, which the Coarse-Dempsey model and 
Dempsey do. ‘This explains why estimates from the 
3-Parameter model are consistently lower than those 
from the Coarse-Dempsey model and Dempsey. 

For the Toshiba HDD, however, the 3-Parameter 
model appears to be less accurate. On Traces IV, V 
and A-F,, which include relatively long idle-periods, 
the 3-Parameter model overestimates the energy 
consumption by a large amount. ‘This shows that 
its modeling of disk behavior during idle-periods 
is not very accurate. The reason for this is that 
the Toshiba disk has several intermediate power- 
modes between the highest power active-mode and 
the lowest power sleep-mode. From the intermedi- 
ate power-modes, the 3-Parameter model selects the 
one with the highest power consumption to derive 
the value for Pactive—idte. Therefore, unless an idle 
period is very short, the 3-Parameter model stays 
in a mode with relatively high power consumption. 

The only difference between the Coarse-Dempsey 
model and Dempsey is in the modeling of periods of 
disk activity. ‘The Coarse-Dempsey model assumes 
that the disk uses energy at a constant rate when 
it is satisfying disk requests, regardless of whether 
it is in the seeking, rotation, reading or writing 
stage. Dempsey, on the other hand, attempts to 
separately estimate the energy consumed in each of 
these stages. As the results show, the two mod- 
els perform almost equally well on all traces except 
Trace VIII. ‘Trace VIII is a trace containing only 
large sequential writes interspersed by idle-periods 
of 100 ms. It is representative of workloads that may 
occur more frequently in a different file system (such 
as an LFS [17]) than those traced in Traces A-F. For 
this trace, Dempsey is observed to be more accu- 
rate than the Coarse-Dempsey model by as much as 
5%. Additional experiments with a write-only work- 
load that has little idle time show that the Coarse- 
Dempsey model can be off by amounts indicative of 
the power variances shown in Table 1. 

Table 12 lists the number of transitions into the 
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Trace | Actual 2-Parameter 


I 220.1 





214.0 


3-Parameter 


(— 








Dempsey 
(—0.5%) 









| Coarse-Dempsey | 





2.8% 219.1 


) 
I 23.2 (4.7%) 23.4 (—4.0%) 
III 24.0 (—2.3%) 24.4 (~0.8%) 
IV 160.3 (—6.4%) 170.8  (—0.2%) 
V 84.5  (—5.8%) BT G <(=20%) 
VI 22 48%) 21.6 (—2.5%) 
VII 22.3 (-6.1%) 227 (24.8%) 
VIII 7.2 (—10.0%) 74 (+7.5%) 





Table 8: 





Measured and estimated total energy consumption (in Joules) for the synthetic traces executed on the 


IBM Microdrive. The column labeled “Actual” lists the measured energy consumption. The last four columns, 


respectively, present the energy consumption estimates from the 2-Parameter model, the 3-Parameter model, the 


Coarse-Dempsey model and Dempsey. The numbers in parentheses in the last four columns are the percentage 


difference between the estimated and the actual values. 








Actual 2-Parameter 





1840.6 
2370.6 
3027.7 
2031.4 
1742.5 


AHA0CQAWS 


3-Parameter 
2036.9 — 
















Coarse-Dempsey © Dempsey 
—3.8%) | 2136.0 (40.9%) | 2137.9 (41.0%) 
—3.0%) | 1903.0 (40.3%) | 1902.1 (40.2%) 
—3.7%) | 2479.4 (+0.7%) | 2480.9 (+0.7%) 
—4.1%) | 3152.5 (-0.1%) | 3157.3 (40.0%) 
—3.9%) | 2121.0 (40.3%) | 2122.6 (+0.4%) 
—3.3%) | 1813.7 (+0.7%) | 1814.4 (+0.7%) 


Table 9: Measured and estimated total energy consumption (in Joules) for the real-world traces executed on the 
IBM Microdrive. The numbers listed have the same meaning as in ‘Table 8. 


Trace 


Dempsey 
Simulation Time (s) 





Table 13: Time (in seconds) taken by Dempsey to 
simulate the IBM Microdrive on the real-world traces, 
each of which is a 4-hour long trace. 


sleep-mode predicted by Dempsey and the corre- 
sponding numbers from an actual execution of the 
real-world traces. The ” Actual” number of transi- 
tions for a given trace is obtained by counting the 
number of instances in the execution where the re- 
sponse time exceeds a certain threshold. The worst 
observed error is 3.4% for the IBM Microdrive and 
5% for the Toshiba HDD. This shows that Dempsey 
is able to model the drives’ behavior during idle- 
periods with reasonable accuracy. 


Simulation time for Dempsey to simulate the 
IBM Microdrive on the 4-hour traces are listed in 
Table 13. These times are measured by running 
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Dempsey on a desktop machine with a 2 GHz Pen- 
tium processor. The traces take a total of less than 
16 seconds to execute, indicating that Dempsey is 
able to process traces at the rate of more than 8000 
disk-requests per second. Dempsey’s memory usage 
is less than 2 MB. Thus, Dempsey has the potential 
of being used as an efficient and accurate disk-power 
modeling tool. 


5 Conclusion 


In this paper, Dempsey is demonstrated to be 
able to model hard-disk energy consumption quite 
efficiently and accurately. Dempsey includes tools 
that can extract the required parameters from a 
given disk automatically. This makes Dempsey rel- 
atively general-purpose. 

Dempsey is experimentally validated for two mo- 
bile hard disks, namely, the 1 GB IBM Microdrive 
and the 5 GB Toshiba Type II PC Card HDD. Both 
synthetic and real-world traces are used for the eval- 
uation. For the IBM Microdrive, Dempsey’s worst 
observed error is an underestimate by 7.5%, while 
the mean error is only 1.8%. For the Toshiba HDD, 
the corresponding errors are 6.9% and 3.6% respec- 
tively. 
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3-Parameter | Coarse-Dempsey 


Dempsey 





Trace | Actual 2-Parameter | 
I 368.0 | 108.6 (—70.5%) | 360.1 
II 40.4 24.2 (—40.1%) 39.6 
ITI 41.4 25.6 (—38.2%) 40.5 
IV 293.5 | 126.8 (—56.8%) | 432.0 
V 195.0 89.1 (-—54.3%) | 280.6 
VI 36.9 14.2 (—61.5%) 35.3 
VII 39.7 20.1 (—49.4%) oa 
VIII 14.4 7.1 (—50.7%) LS 


(--2.1%) | 350.5  (—4.8%) | 351.1 (—4.6%) 
(-2.0%) | 39.9 (-1.2%) | 40.3 (-0.2%) 
(—2.2%) | 408 (-14%) | 41.3 (—0.2%) 
(+47.2%) | 277.6 (—5.4%) | 278.2 (5.2%) 
(+43.9%) | 189.3 (—2.9%) | 189.8 (—2.7%) 
(=43%) 1 35:8 (30%) h 356° (=35%) 
(-5.8%) | 37.7 (—5.0%) | 37.9 (—4.5%) 
(—13.2%) | 12.6 (-12.5%) | 134 (-6.9%) 


Table 10: Measured and estimated total energy consumption (in Joules) for the synthetic traces executed on the 
Toshiba HDD. The numbers listed have the same meaning as in ‘Table 8. 


Trace | Actual 





AZAmHOAQAW> 








Dempsey 





5511.0 (—5.1%) 
4994.6 (—4.1%) 
6115.0 (—5.6%) 
6834.9 (—2.3%) 
5935.8  (—3.0%) 
5421.9 (—2.2%) 


Table 11: Measured and estimated total energy consumption (in Joules) for the real-world traces executed on the 
Toshiba HDD. The numbers listed have the same meaning as in Table 8. 


Dempsey uses a fine-grained approach to model 
the energy consumption of a disk. In particular, 
Dempsey attempts to accurately estimate the en- 
ergy consumption of specific disk stages, namely, 
seeking, rotation, reading, writing and idle-periods. 
Dempsey is also compared against several other 
models, which model disk power consumption in less 
detail than Dempsey. ‘The results show that accu- 
rate modeling of disk behavior during idle periods 
is critical to the accuracy of any power model. Ac- 
curate modeling of periods of activity is also shown 
to be important, although to a smaller extent. 
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Abstract 


This paper explores the effect of the current generation of hardware support for IP storage area networks on applica- 
tion performance. In this regard, this paper presents a comprehensive analysis of three competing approaches to 
build an IP storage area network that differ in their level of hardware support: software, TOE (TCP Offload Engine) 
and HBA (Host Bus Adapter). The software approach is based on the unmodified TCP/IP stacks that are part of a 
standard operating system distribution. For the two hardware-based approaches (TOE, HBA), we experimented with 
a range of adapters and chose a representative adapter for the current generation of each of the hardware approaches. 


The micro-benchmark analysis reveals that while hardware support does reduce the CPU utilization for large block 
sizes, the hardware support can itself be a performance bottleneck that hurts throughput and latency with small block 
sizes. Furthermore, the macro-benchmark analysis demonstrates that while the current generation of the hardware 
approaches may have the potential to provide performance improvements in CPU-intensive applications, overall the 
analysis does not demonstrate any performance benefits in database, scientific and email benchmarks. The analysis in 
this paper points out that a disparity in the processing power between the host and the adapter is the primary cause of 
the performance bottleneck in the current generation of the hardware approaches. The paper aims to guide the de- 
signers of the next generation of hardware-assisted adapters to better leverage the increasing processing power in the 
host. In particular, future adapters should be capable of handling small operations at wire speed. 


1. Introduction 


In the past, a typical server-class installation assumed 
the presence of storage attached to every host system. 
This type of host system-attached storage relied primar- 
ily on the block-based SCSI protocol. The preferred 
transport for the SCSI protocol in this model was Paral- 
lel SCSI where the storage devices were connected to 
the host system via a cable-based parallel bus. However, 
as the need for storage grew, the limitations of this 
technology became obvious. The physical characteris- 
tics of the cable limited the number of storage devices 
as well as the distance of the storage devices from the 
host system. Also, storage had to be managed on a per- 
host system basis. 


The lack of scalability and manageability of the host 
system-attached storage model led to the evolution of 
the concept of a storage area network. In this new 
model, storage devices are independent entities that 
provide block storage service via a network to a multi- 
tude of host systems. The advent of gigabit networking 
coupled with the development of high-speed transport 
protocols further facilitates the service of storage over 
networks. Most storage area networks use Fibre Chan- 
nel [Benner96]; other storage area network technologies 
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are Infiniband [Shankley02], VaxClusters [Kronen- 
berg86], HIPPI [Ansi90] and IP [Satran02, Rajago- 
pal02]. A comparison of the principal storage area net- 
working technologies can be found in [ Voruganti0 1]. 


This paper focuses on storage area networks based on 
IP networking technology. The advantages of using IP 
networks are many. First, using the same IP technology 
for both regular (non-storage) networks as well as stor- 
age networks removes the need to have two different 
types of networks in any infrastructure. Also, the use of 
a single popular networking infrastructure can leverage 
widely available network management skills. Second, 
the presence of well tested and established protocols 
allow IP networks both wide-area connectivity, scalable 
routing as well as proven bandwidth sharing capabili- 
ties. Third, the emergence of Gigabit Ethernet seems to 
indicate that the bandwidth requirements of serving 
storage over a network should not be an issue. Finally, 
the availability of commodity IP networking infrastruc- 
ture indicates the cost of building a storage area net- 
work will not be prohibitive. 


The aim of this paper is to explore the effect of the cur- 
rent generation of hardware support for IP storage area 
networks on application performance. The paper begins 


<< 
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by describing the various approaches possible in IP 
storage area networks, and focuses on the three preva- 
lent approaches that differ in the level] of hardware sup- 
port. In the software approach, all TCP/IP and storage 
transport protocol processing is done on the host sys- 
tem. In addition, the software approach relies on un- 
modified TCP/IP stacks that are part of the standard 
operating system distribution. In the TOE (TCP Offload 
Engine) approach, the TCP/IP protocol processing is 
offloaded to the network adapter while the storage 
transport protocol processing is done in the host system. 
Finally, in the HBA (Host Bus Adapter) approach, the 
entire storage transport protocol processing is offloaded 
to the network adapter along with TCP/IP protocol 
processing. 


The key contribution of this paper is to compare these 
three approaches for IP storage area networks with the 
help of micro-benchmarks and macro-benchmarks. In 
the micro-benchmark analysis, the three approaches 
were compared with respect to latency and throughput 
by measuring their sensitivity to block sizes as well as 
CPU, I/O bus and memory speeds. The micro- 
benchmark analysis was projected onto the real world 
by running database, scientific and email macro- 
benchmarks on each of the three approaches. To obtain 
a representative adapter for each of the hardware ap- 
proaches, we experimented with a range of adapters and 
then chose the one with the best performance profile for 
the micro-benchmark and macro-benchmark analysis. 


The results show that contrary to intuition, the represen- 
tative adapters of the current generation of the hardware 
approaches are not inherently superior in terms of per- 
formance, which is surprising given the cost of hard- 
ware Offload. The results indicate that while the hard- 
ware support decreases the CPU _utilization-to- 
throughput ratio for large block sizes, the hardware 
support can itself be a performance bottleneck that hurts 
the rate of I/O operations in comparison to the software 
approach for small block sizes. This performance bot- 
tleneck can be isolated to the disparity in computing 
power between the host and the current generation of 
the hardware-assisted adapters. Consequently, the cur- 
rent generation of the hardware approaches 1s not supe- 
rior in terms of latency and throughput. This phenome- 
non is also observed in database, email and scientific 
benchmarks. This calls for the need for intelligent 
hardware support that can take advantage of the in- 
creased computing power of general-purpose proces- 
sors. 
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2. IP Storage 


The emerging field of IP storage area networks has the 
necessary technical infrastructure that makes it possible 
to transport block storage traffic: 


A high-bandwidth scalable network interconnect. A 
storage area network must provide high network band- 
widths for storage to be delivered as a scalable service 
to applications residing in host systems. In the context 
of IP networks, Gigabit Ethernet can provide the neces- 
sary infrastructure for a high-bandwidth storage area 
network. 


Reliable delivery. A storage area network needs a reli- 
able transport protocol to exchange control and data 
between the host systems and the storage devices. For- 
tunately, the IP networking community has invested a 
lot of research into building a widely-deployed, reliable 
and in-order transport protocol called TCP. With this in 
mind, the architects for IP storage area networks chose 
TCP as the primary transport protocol rather than pur- 
sue the time-consuming approach of inventing, deploy- 
ing and fine-tuning a specialized protocol for storage 
transport. 


Security and management. The IP networking infra- 
structure has support for security and management pro- 
tocols that address the needs of a storage area network. 
SSL, Kerberos and IPSec are some of the available se- 
curity mechanisms. In terms of management, DNS al- 
lows for unique worldwide naming, SLP for discovery 
of resources on an IP network, and SNMP and SMI for 
monitoring and diagnosis of IP network nodes. 


It should be noted here that IP storage area networks 
focus on block service in contrast to network file sys- 
tems that provide remote file access over IP networks. 


2.1. Approaches to IP Storage Area Net- 
works 


There are three main approaches to building an IP stor- 
age area network, each with its distinct performance 
characteristics. 


2.1.1. Software 


The software approach envisages using a software 
TCP/IP stack for storage transport. Proponents of this 
approach claim that performance should scale with 
ever-increasing CPU speeds, obviating the need for any 
hardware assistance. However, preliminary results 
[SarkarO2] using this approach indicate that the main 
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performance bottleneck is the high CPU utilization in- e The TCP copy-and-checksum overhead for 
volved in large block transfers. The two major compo- large block transfers. 
nents of this high CPU utilization are: 


e Interrupt overhead due to the high rate of 
Ethernet frame-sized transfers from the adapter 


to the host. 
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Figure 1. This figure shows the flow of a read response in each of the three approaches to IP storage for both the initiator and target (assuming 
that a read request has been made earlier). The storage transport protocol in this figure is assumed to be iSCSI. The software approach is shown 
in part (a) where the SCSI/iSCSI stack in the target copies the requested SCSI buffer into a TCP/IP buffer for transmission by the TCP/IP stack. 
The TCP/IP buffer is then DMA-ed onto the network adapter card where it is transmitted over the network. The receiving NIC then DMA-s this 
buffer into a TCP/IP buffer on the host for TCP/IP stack processing, after which the buffer is copied into the destination SCSI buffer for 
SCSIW/iSCSI stack processing. The TOE approach is shown in part (b) where the SCSI/iSCSI stack in the target DMA-s the requested SCSI buffer 
directly onto a TCP/IP-capable NIC, where it is transmitted after the requisite TCP/IP protocol processing. On receiving the buffer, the TCP/IP- 
capable NIC on the receiving side DMA-s the buffer onto an anonymous TCP/IP buffer on the target. This anonymous buffer is then copied into 
the destination SCSI buffer for SCSW/iSCSI stack processing. The HBA approach is shown in part (c) where the SCSI stack in the target DMA’s 
the requested buffer into the iSCSI-capable NIC for iSCSI/TCP/IP processing and transmission over the network. On receiving the buffer, the 
iSCS]-capable NIC in the receiving side performs iSCSI/TCP/IP protocol processing to learn the identity of the destination buffer and directly 
DMA-s to this destination buffer for SCSI protocol processing. 
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The jumbo frame approach is a variant of the software 
approach and improves on the software approach by 
using 9KB Jumbo Ethernet frames to reduce the per- 
packet overhead. However, Jumbo Ethernet frames are 
controversial as detractors claim that large frame sizes 
are detrimental to efficient routing and quality of serv- 
ice. Due to a lack of consensus, Jumbo Ethernet frames 
are not standardized and may not be present in the fu- 
ture. Consequently, this approach is not examined fur- 
ther in the paper. 


Yet another variant of the software approach is the zero- 
copy approach which uses modified TCP/IP stacks with 
zero-copy transmit capability. This approach reduces 
the TCP copy-and-checksum overhead as the responsi- 
bility of generating the checksum is offloaded to the 
network adapter. However, zero-copy receives are typi- 
cally not possible on such stacks because the network 
adapters are unaware of the final destination of any 
frame. Re-mapping the network buffer onto an applica- 
tion buffer can remove the copy on the receive path. 
However, issues with page-alignment and virtual mem- 
ory costs (particularly in SMP environments) have hin- 
dered adoption in production operating systems. Since 
the primary overheads on storage area networks occur 
on the receive path [Sarkar02], this approach is also not 
examined further in the paper because of the lack of 
stable support for zero-copy receives. 


2.1.2. TOE 


The TOE approach involves network adapters with 
TCP/IP offload engines where the entire TCP/IP stack 
is Offloaded onto the network adapter. This also reduces 
the TCP copy-and-checksum overhead. The interrupt 
overhead is also reduced because of the adapter gener- 
ates at most one interrupt for every large block transfer. 
However, zero-copy receives are usually not possible 
on such stacks because the TCP/IP stack is also typi- 
cally unaware of the final destination of any TCP/IP 
packet, though the discussion of re-mapping the net- 
work buffer in Section 2.1.1 is also relevant here. An- 
other complication for zero-copy receives is the pres- 
ence of higher-level protocol headers in the data stream 
that complicates buffer alignment. 


2.1.3. HBA 


The HBA approach envisages the use of network adapt- 
ers that have a specific storage transport interface (such 
as 1SCSI) and is aware of the storage protocol seman- 
tics. This approach will also reduce the interrupt over- 
head, as the network adapter will ensure at most one 
interrupt per data transfer. More importantly, the proto- 
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col-specific direct data placement support in the adapter 
ensures that there are no copies on the receive path. As 
with the TOE approach, offloading the protocol proc- 
essing to the adapter will eliminate the TCP/IP copy- 
and-checksum overhead. 


The HBA approach can be envisaged as a specialized 
version of the RDMA approach [BaileyO2, Compaq97], 
which provides zero-copy receive support via direct 
data placement to any transport protocol. However, in 
terms of performance analysis, the HBA and RDMA 
approaches both provide zero-copy receives and 
TCP/IP offload and are functionally similar. 


The software, TOE and HBA approaches are also cur- 
rently the mainstream in IP storage area networks. Fig- 
ure | shows the data flow of a read response in the 
software, TOE, and HBA approaches to better exem- 
plify the differences between the approaches. 


The rest of this paper compares the software, TOE and 
HBA approaches in terms of both micro-benchmarks 
and macro-benchmarks. The goal is to identify whether 
the incremental hardware support necessarily improves 
performance. The micro-benchmarks do a sensitivity 
analysis of each of these approaches with respect to 
block sizes, CPU, memory and I/O bus speeds so as to 
identify potential performance bottlenecks. The macro- 
benchmarks project the various performance character- 
istics of each of these approaches onto real-world appli- 
cations. 


3. Micro-benchmarks 
3.1. Experimental Setup 


To evaluate the performance of IP storage, the protocol 
of choice was iSCSI [Satran02]. The iSCSI protocol is 
an IETF proposed standard for transporting SCSI over 
TCP/IP. There are sufficient iSCSI products available 
from many industry vendors to do an experimental 
analysis of all three approaches. For the micro- 
benchmark analysis, the experimental setup consisted of 
an iSCSI initiator workstation connected through an 
Alteon 180 Gigabit Ethernet switch to an iSCSI target 
server. 


3.1.1. Initiator Workstation Setup 


The iSCSI initiator workstation was powered by an 
AMD Athlon MP 1900 CPU (1.6 GHz CPU clock 
speed) with 4 GB of PC2100 DDR memory, and sup- 
ported both 64-bit 66 MHz and 32-bit 33 MHz PCI 
slots. The Athlon 1900 CPU was in the 48-th percentile 
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of all the available CPUs in terms of SpecInt perform- 
ance at the time of testing. The motherboard in the ini- 
tiator workstation allowed the CPU front-side bus 
(FSB) speed to be varied from 90 MHz to 141 MHz 
with a fixed CPU clock multiplier; this enabled CPU 
speed variations from 1.1 GHz to 1.7 GHz. The operat- 
ing system running on the iSCSI initiator workstation 
was Windows 2000 SP3. There were no modifications 
made to the TCP/IP stack or any other kernel compo- 
nent. 


The initiator workstation was configured with all the 
three approaches: software, TOE, and HBA. 


The network adapter for each approach was chosen 
after evaluating five HBA and TOE cards from different 
manufacturer. All of these products were released on 
2002 and represent the state of the art. We performed 
read-cache hit benchmarks with the block sizes of 512 
bytes and 64 KB from the initiator workstation to the 
target server to get an initial performance profile of 
each adapter. We used this benchmarks to select the 
best adapter for each of the hardware approaches. The 
percentage difference between the best performing 
adapter and the worst performing adapter on the 512 
byte and 64 KB read-cache hit test was 12% and 15% 
respectively. 


In the software approach, the initiator workstation ran 
the IBM Windows initiator v1.2.2 kernel-mode driver 
that implemented draft version 8 of the iSCSI standard. 
The kernel-mode driver did not have support for zero- 
copy receives because of buffer alignment issues. An 
Intel Pro/1OOOF Server NIC provided the connectivity. 
The checksum offloading feature of the NIC card was 
not utilized. 


In the TOE approach, the selected TOE adapter re- 
placed the Intel NIC card. This TOE card provided 
ASIC support to offload the fast-path TCP/IP function- 
ality from the Windows TCP/IP stack. With the TOE 
card, the iSCSI software used was still the IBM Win- 
dows initiator v1.2.2 except that the fast-path TCP func- 
tionality was taken over by a third-generation ASIC in 
the TOE card. 


In the HBA approach, the selected iSCSI HBA card 
replaced the TOE card. The TOE engine on the HBA 
card has an ASIC chip that provides TOE functionality. 
Firmware running on a CPU on-board the HBA card 
provides an implementation of the draft version 8 of the 
iSCSI standard, though data transfers between the host 
system and the HBA do not involve the CPU. 


Unless otherwise mentioned, the adapter cards for the 
three approaches were placed in a 64-bit 66 MHz PCI 
slot. In addition, the default CPU speed was always 1.6 
GHz (133 MHz FSB speed). The maximum number of 
outstanding I/Os in the iSCSI protocol was set to 60 in 
each of the three approaches. Since jumbo frames were 
not universally supported, we used the default Ethernet 
frame size of 1.5K. 


3.1.2. Target Server Setup 


The iSCSI target server was powered by a dual-800 
MHz Pentium III CPU configuration with | GB of 
PC133 SDRAM memory, and supported both 64-bit 66 
MHz and 32-bit 33 MHz PCI slots. The target server 
was equipped with an IBM ServeRAID 4H SCSI PCI 
RAID controller card with 48 36-GB_ 10,000-RPM 
SCSI disks. An Intel Pro/1O000F NIC provided the Gi- 
gabit Ethernet connectivity. Both cards were placed in 
64-bit 66 MHz PCI slots in different PCI buses to avoid 
I/O bus contention. The operating system running on 
the target server was Linux 2.4.2-2 with no modification 
to the TCP/IP stack or any other kernel component. 


The target server was only configured with the software 
approach while the approaches were varied in the initia- 
tor workstation to better identify the performance varia- 
tion in the three approaches. Furthermore, the results of 
the performance analysis in Sections 3 and 4 also vali- 
date the fairness in the choice of the software approach 
in the target server. The target server ran an iSCSI 
server kernel daemon (IBM target v1.2.2) that imple- 
mented draft version 8 of the iSCSI standard. The ker- 
nel daemon also provided read caching functionality 
that allowed repeated read requests for blocks to be 
satisfied from the host memory of the iSCSI target 
server rather than from the RAID controller. The target 
server also provided support for write-back caching. 


3.1.3. Measurement Tool 


In the micro-benchmark experiments, the Iometer 
measurement application [IntelO2] on the initiator work- 
station issued read() calls via the unbuffered block in- 
terface (ASPI) to the SCSI layer. At this layer, the 
read() call got translated to the corresponding SCSI 
commands and was sent to the low-level iSCSI driver. 
The use of the unbuffered block interface inhibits the 
use of caching in the Initiator workstation memory. This 
allows us to better measure the cost of transporting 
SCSI over TCP/IP without being polluted by cache ef- 
fects in the initiator workstation. Experiments were also 
performed using write() calls but as the results did not 
reveal anything beyond the available conclusions. 
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In addition, all the read requests were directed to the 
same disk block address to take advantage of caching at 
the iSCSI target server. The reason for using cached 
read requests was to make sure that the results were 
focused on measuring storage transport efficiency and 
would not be contaminated by RAID and disk perform- 
ance issues. 


3.2. Performance Analysis 


The metrics used to compare the three approaches to IP 
storage were throughput and latency. The throughput 
was measured using 16 worker threads in Iometer. A 
larger number of worker threads were not used because 
the aggregate throughput did not increase beyond this 
number. Each thread in the measurement application 
issued 100,000 sequential read commands to the same 
disk block address and the aggregate throughput was 
measured on completion of the reads by all threads. 


The latency measurements were performed using | 
worker thread in the Iometer measurement application 
(Section 3.1). The worker thread in Iometer issued 
100,000 sequential read commands to the same disk 
block address and the latency was measured by dividing 
the elapsed time by the total number of commands. The 
CPU utilization at the initiator workstation and target 
server was also measured. 


3.2.1. Block Size Sensitivity 


The first experiment in the micro-benchmark perform- 
ance analysis pertains to the sensitivity of throughput to 
variations in the block size used by the Jometer meas- 
urement tool. The block size was varied from 0.5 KB to 
64 KB and the resultant throughput is shown in Figure 
2. The corresponding initiator workstation CPU utiliza- 
tion is shown on the right-hand side in the same figure. 
The target CPU was not saturated in any experiment. 


The results show that the software approach achieves 
the best numbers in terms of throughput, though the 
initiator CPU is completely saturated for the lower 
block sizes of 0.5 KB to 8 KB. The question of whether 
a faster CPU can aid the performance is investigated in 
Section 3.2.2. In the larger block sizes of 16 KB to 64 
KB, the performance of the software approach is limited 
by a resource threshold which can be attributed to either 
the PCI bus or the memory as the Intel adapter is capa- 
ble of higher throughput. This resource threshold is 
investigated by using the I/O bus and memory speed 
sensitivity experiments in Sections 3.2.3 and 3.2.4. 


The initiator workstation CPU utilization-to-throughput 
ratio is of particular importance to applications that are 
sensitive to CPU cycle availability. These applications 
benefit only when the throughput is high and the CPU 
utilization-to-throughput ratio is low. Both hardware 
approaches show lower ratios of initiator workstation 
CPU utilization-to-throughput, particularly when the 
block sizes are large. For example, at the 64 KB block 
size, the ratio for the TOE approach is just 52% of that 
of the software approach, though at the 4 KB and 0.5 
KB block sizes, the ratio for the TOE approach is 77% 
and 96% of that of the software approach respectively. 
Similarly, the ratio of the HBA approach for the 64 KB, 
4 KB and 0.5 KB block sizes is 17%, 73% and 113% of 
that of the software approach respectively. When the 
block size is large, the per-byte costs of the software 
approach due to TCP/IP copy-and-checksum and inter- 
rupt overhead (Section 2.1) increase the CPU utiliza- 
tion-to-throughput ratio. However, when the block size 
is small, the per-byte costs of the software approach are 
competitive with that of the hardware approaches result- 
ing in comparable CPU utilization-to-throughput ratios. 
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Figure 2. The figure shows the sensitivity of the throughput in each 
of the three approaches in relation to block size. The resultant initia- 
tor workstation CPU utilization is shown on the right. 
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The throughput of the hardware approaches does not 
match that of the software approach for any block size. 
It was observed that neither the initiator workstation 
CPU nor the target server CPU is completely utilized. 
Moreover, as the performance differential is also pres- 
ent when the block size is small (0.5 KB) and the 
throughput is not very high (~10 MBps), the PCI bus 
and memory speeds can be ruled out as a cause for the 
inferior performance of the hardware approaches. Con- 
sequently, the performance bottleneck can be pin- 
pointed to the hardware offload in the TOE and HBA 
approaches. 


The latency analysis shown in Table 1 reconfirms the 
performance bottleneck in the hardware offload for the 
TOE and HBA approaches. As was discussed in Section 
2.1, the software approach has a high per-byte cost 
compared to the hardware approaches due to the 
TCP/IP copy-and-checksum and the interrupt overhead 
in the receive path. In the smaller block sizes where the 
per-operation costs dominate per-byte costs, the soft- 
ware approach is clearly superior in terms of latency. 
When the block size is large, the per-byte costs domi- 
nate the per-operation costs and the superiority of the 
software approach is narrowed. The latency in the HBA 
approach is particularly high because of the involve- 
ment of the slow StrongARM CPU. However this is not 
considered inherent to the HBA approach as alternative 
HBA designs have merged iSCSI and TOE functions 
into a single ASIC. 


Block Size 


4 4 
(KB) 


0.22 | 0.97 
| 0.26 | 


0.26 


Table 1. The table shows the sensitivity of the latency in each of the 
three approaches in relation to block size 


The performance bottleneck in the hardware approaches 
could be either in the software drivers or in the off- 
loaded protocol processing engines. To further analyze 
the bottleneck, we measured the per-operation cost in 
the host systems for each of these approaches. We con- 
ducted an experiment on the default setup with a block 
size of 512 bytes to reduce the per-byte costs to a mini- 
mum. We then measured the CPU utilization and the 
rate of operations for reads on the target server for this 
particular block size. The number of threads in this read 
experiment was limited to one so as to remove the effect 
of interrupt coalescing and get a clearer picture of per- 
operation costs. 
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Table 2 shows that the initiator workstation CPU over- 
head of a single operation for the hardware approaches 
is less than that of the software approaches. This indi- 
cates that the software driver overhead does not con- 
tribute to the performance bottleneck in the hardware 
approaches. Consequently, the high per-operation costs 
in the hardware approaches can be attributed to a mis- 
match in processing speeds between the host system and 
the hardware offload. 


Ops per | Initiator | Initiator 
second CPU util. | CPU util. | 
(%) per op 
(%) 


38 
d909 Ze 0.0036 


Table 2. The table shows the sensitivity of the rate of operations, the 
initiator workstation CPU utilization and the per-operation initiator 


workstation CPU utilization for a single-threaded 0.5 KB read test for 
each of the three approaches to IP storage. 





3.2.2. CPU speed sensitivity 


The second experiment in the micro-benchmark per- 
formance analysis measured the sensitivity of through- 
put to the CPU speed in the initiator workstation. In this 
experiment, the CPU FSB speed was varied from 92 
MHz to 141 MHz with a fixed clock multiplier, result- 
ing in an effective CPU speed variation from 1.1 GHz 
to 1.7 GHz. The throughput was measured with the 
block sizes of 0.5 KB, 4 KB, 8 KB and 64 KB for each 
of the three approaches. 


The results show that performance of the software ap- 
proach scales with increasing CPU speeds, particularly 
for the smaller block sizes. However, when the block 
size 1s 64 KB, the resource bottleneck (investigated in 
the following sub-sections) prevents any scaling of 
throughput with respect to CPU speeds. The perform- 
ance of the TOE approach is marginally sensitive to 
increasing CPU speeds while that of the HBA approach 
shows no sensitivity at all. This is to be expected due to 
the offload of protocol processing onto the adapter 
cards in the hardware approaches. 


A similar effect was also observed in the sensitivity of 


the latency of the three approaches to increasing CPU 
speeds. 
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Figure 3. This figure shows the sensitivity of the throughput in rela- 
tion to CPU speeds (denoted in terms of CPU frequency) in each of 
the three approaches for the block sizes of (a) 0.5 KB, (b) 4 KB, (c) 8 
KB, and (d) 64 KB. 


3.2.3. I/O bus speed sensitivity 


The third experiment in the micro-benchmark perform- 
ance analysis measured the sensitivity of throughput to 
the PCI bus speed in the initiator workstation. The rele- 
vant adapter in each of the three approaches was placed 
alternately in a 32-bit 33 MHz PCI bus and a 64-bit 66 
MHz PCI bus. The throughput was measured with the 
block sizes of 0.5 KB, 4 KB, 8 KB and 64 KB to ob- 
serve the PCI bus effect. 


The results are shown in Figure 4 and indicate that all 
the approaches are sensitive to the PCI bus speed of the 
slot holding the adapter, particularly at the 64 KB block 
size. However, the software approach is the most sensi- 
tive to the PCI bus speed as the throughput drops 28% 
for the 64 KB block size when the PCI bus speed is 
lowered from 64-bit 66 MHz to 32-bit 33 MHz. The 
corresponding numbers for the TOE and HBA approach 
are 18% and 10% respectively. This is due to the fact 
that the PCI overhead is amortized over 64 KB transfers 
in the hardware approaches, while the software ap- 
proach incurs the same overhead over Ethernet frame- 
sized transfers (1.5 KB). The impact of the difference in 
overhead is more visible in 32-bit 33 MHz PCI because 
of the slower PCI bus speed. 
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Figure 4. This figure shows the sensitivity of the throughput analysis 
with respect to PCI bus speeds. The legends SW64, TOE64 and 
HBAG64 represent the throughput in relation to block size when the 
corresponding adapter is placed in a 64-bit 66 MHz PCI bus slot. 
Similarly, the legends SW32, TOE32 and HBA3?2 represent the 
throughput in relation to block size when the corresponding adapter 
is placed in a 32-bit 33 MHz PCI bus slot. The legends from left to 
right are: SW64, SW32, TOE64, TOE32, HBA64, HBA32. 


The software approach shows no improvement in 
throughput when the CPU speed is varied with the 
adapter at the 32-bit 33 MHz PCI bus slot. A similar 
phenomenon was observed in Section 3.2.2 when the 
adapter was placed in a 64-bit 66 MHz PCI slot. This 
indicates that the PCI bus speed is an important factor 
in the resource threshold described in Section 3.2.1. 


The latency analysis of the three approaches with re- 
gards to the sensitivity to the PCI bus was also meas- 
ured. The analysis showed that the latency differential 
between the two PCI buses is marginal (< 5%) for all 
approaches when the block size used is small (0.5 KB, 
4KB) but increases to as much as 50% when the block 
size is large (64 KB). 


This experiment shows that the PCI bus speed is an 
important performance factor in overall performance, 
particularly the software approach. 


3.2.4. Memory speed sensitivity 


The final experiment in the micro-benchmark perform- 
ance analysis measured the sensitivity of throughput and 
latency to the memory speed in the initiator workstation. 
The latency and throughput measurements were taken 
with the default DDR2100 memory (266 MHz) as well 
as the alternate DDR1600 memory (200 MHz) in the 
initiator workstation. The throughput and latency was 
measured with the block sizes of 0.5 KB, 4 KB, 8 KB 
and 64 KB to observe the memory speed effect. No 
Statistically significant differences were found between 


eS , 


the results of the throughput and latency analysis for 
both the memory speeds, indicating that the current 
memory speeds are not a resource bottleneck at these 
rates of throughput. This further indicates that the prin- 
cipal resource threshold discussed in Section 3.2.1 is 
the PCI bus speed. 


4. Macro-benchmarks 
4.1. Experimental Setup 


The macro-benchmark analysis attempts to project the 
results obtained from Section 3 onto application per- 
formance. For the macro-benchmark analysis, the ex- 
perimental setup was identical to that of the micro- 
benchmark analysis. As in Section 3, the target server 
was only configured with the software approach while 
the approaches were varied in the initiator workstation. 


4.2. Performance Analysis 


The TPC-C, Postmark and TPIE-Merge benchmarks 
were used to evaluate the software, TOE and HBA ap- 
proaches so as to capture the primary application cate- 
gories of databases and email. 


4.2.1. TPC-C 


The TPC Benchmark C or TPC-C [TPC97] is an on- 
line transaction processing (OLTP) benchmark. Multi- 
ple transaction types, database complexity, and overall 
execution structure distinguish the TPC-C benchmark. 
The metric for measuring performance is number of 
transactions completed per minute (tpmC). The bench- 
mark specifies a method for scaling the database based 
on an assumed business expansion path of the supplier. 


The database used was DB2 v7.2 Enterprise Edition. 
The database settings were fine-tuned for performance 
on the initiator workstation configuration based on sug- 
gestions from IBM Toronto Laboratory staff. For this 
analysis, we varied the number of database warehouses 
from 200 to 800. The database resides in a single file- 
system spanning 42 drives on the target server. An ex- 
perimental run of the benchmark with the 42 drives at- 
tached as local disks completely saturated the initiator 
workstation CPU. This indicates that the benchmark is 
well tuned and not limited by disk drive performance in 
this particular configuration. The TPC-C benchmark is 
characterized by highly multi-threaded random page- 
sized (4 KB) I/Os with reads dominating writes. 


The results (Figure 5(a)) show that the software ap- 
proach has better results compared to the hardware ap- 
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proaches even for this CPU-intensive benchmark. Even 
though the software approach has a higher CPU utiliza- 
tion-to-throughput ratio for the page-sized transfers 
used in the benchmark, the software approach is able to 
compensate for this by a higher rate of I/O operations at 
this block size as seen in Section 3.2.1. The effective 
bandwidth of the three approaches is directly propor- 
tional to the transaction rate in the benchmark (tpmC). 


Figure 5(b) shows that the software approach has a 
higher average CPU utilization during the benchmark. 
The average CPU utilization of all the approaches in 
this particular benchmark does not saturate the initiator 
CPU because of a limit on the maximum concurrency in 
the iSCSI protocol (60). Since there was no means to 
increase the limit, it was not possible to measure the 
relative performance with a saturated initiator CPU. 
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Figure 5. (a) This figure shows the average transactions completed 
per minute for the three approaches: Software, TOE and HBA when 
running the TPC-C benchmark for a database scale that spans 200 to 
800 warehouses. (b) This figure shows the average CPU utilization in 
the initiator workstation for the experiments described in (a). 
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4.2.2 PostMark 


The PostMark benchmark [Katcher97] simulates work- 
loads that capture the storage behavior of electronic 
mail, news and web commerce applications. The 
benchmark consists of creating files, performing read 
and write operations (called transactions), and then de- 
leting the files. The benchmark allows for the specifica- 
tion of the number of files to be created, file size, read 
and write probability, number of transactions, and unit 
of data transfer between the client and the server. How- 
ever as the benchmark does not have any application 
processing, it cannot be considered a true email, news 
or web commerce application. In contrast to the previ- 
ous benchmark, this benchmark is single-threaded. 


The PostMark benchmark was run with the default pa- 
rameters except that the number of files was reduced to 
150 so as to remove the effect of file system lookup 
efficiency from storage transport protocol analysis. As 
the file sizes were varied, there was not much difference 
between the performances of the three approaches for 
the small file sizes (<= 64 KB). This was not unex- 
pected as the overhead of setting up a PostMark trans- 
action was comparable to the actual PostMark transac- 
tion cost. However, for larger file sizes (> 64 KB), the 
software approach starts showing superiority in terms of 
time to run the benchmark by as much as 40% over the 
hardware approaches (shown in Figure 6) because of 
the superior latency in the block sizes used by the 
benchmark. 
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Figure 6. This figure shows the time to complete the PostMark 
benchmark for the three approaches: Software, TOE and HBA when 
the size for 150 files is varied from 64 KB to 208 KB in increments 
of 48 KB. The remaining PostMark parameters are the default. 
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4.2.3 TPIE-Merge 


The TPIE benchmark [Vengroff96] combines raw 
sequential read/write I/O operations with application 
processing. The objective behind using this benchmark 
is to assess the I/O performance of the different ap- 
proaches when the application processing has high CPU 
utilization. This benchmark will penalize any approach 
that has a high CPU utilization-to-throughput ratio and 
favors efficient storage transport protocols. 


The TPIE toolkit provides scan, merge and sort routines 
that can be used to generate I/O and application proc- 
essing scenarios. In this experiment, unsorted files were 
read, merged and a single sorted output file was gener- 
ated. The underlying file system was NTFS. In the 
setup, we used 16 threads, each with 16 input files. 
There were 500,000 (four byte) records per input file. 
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Figure 7. This figure shows the time to complete the TPIE-Merge 
benchmark for the three approaches: Software, TOE and HBA when 
the number of input merge files (each with 500,000 records) is varied 
from 8 to 16. 


The results in Figure 7 show a small degradation (7%) 
in performance of the software approach with respect to 
the hardware approaches. The average initiator CPU 
utilization was close to 100% during the benchmark for 
all of the approaches. This particular benchmark uses 
the NTFS block size of 4 KB. Though the difference in 
the CPU utilization-to-throughput ratio for this particu- 
lar block size for the hardware approaches is 33% better 
than that of the software approach, this difference ap- 
plies to the non-application processing time. The meas- 
urements from the Perfmon tool indicate that the non- 
application processing time is 10-15% of the total CPU 
utilization and thus minimizes the impact of the reduced 
CPU utilization-to-throughput. The throughput re- 
quirements of this benchmark (< 10 MBps) did not ap- 


proach the networking bandwidth available or the 
adapter processing limits. This shows that scientific 
applications that run on typical file systems with smaller 
block sizes may not get the expected performance im- 
provements with the hardware approaches. However, a 
recent study of the Direct Access File System presents 
results from this TPIE merge benchmark that shows 
hardware support can improve performance by as much 
as a factor of two when the communication overhead is 
a large component of overall processing [Magoutis02]. 


5. Discussion 


This section summarizes the performance characteris- 
tics of the software and hardware approaches based on 
the results obtained in Sections 3 and 4. 


5.1. Software Approach 


The software approach achieves the best numbers in 
terms of throughput and latency compared to the hard- 
ware approaches. The software approach has the disad- 
vantage of high CPU utilization-to-throughput ratio for 
large block sizes as a result of high per-byte overheads. 
At the same time, the performance of the software ap- 
proach scales with CPU speed and current CPU speeds 
are high enough to absorb the overheads for Gigabit 
Ethernet networks. In summary, the software approach 
is very competitive with the current generation of hard- 
ware approaches in the block sizes typically used by 
database and email applications and does not suffer 
from hardware performance bottlenecks. Consequently, 
the software approach shows superiority in such appli- 
cation benchmarks. 


5.2. Hardware Approaches 


The designers of the hardware approaches do achieve 
lower CPU utilization-to-throughput ratios for large 
block sizes (64 KB), but the benefit of this reduction 
reduces significantly when the block size is not high 
(0.5 KB to 4 KB). Moreover, the latency and through- 
put analysis points to a hardware bottleneck in protocol 
processing primarily because of the disparity in the 
processing speeds of the host system and the hardware 
offload. Also, the hardware approaches are not sensitive 
to increases in CPU speeds, because the critical 
processing has been offloaded to the adapter. 


The above phenomenon has two implications. First, all 
improvements in the performance of the hardware ap- 
proaches must come from increasing the processing 
speeds of the hardware offload through superior ASIC 
technology. Second, the increase in processing speed of 
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the hardware offload must keep up with the correspond- 
ing increases in general-purpose processors so as to be 
competitive with the software approach. However, cost, 
heating, power and area constraints make this challenge 
harder than that in general purpose CPUs. Thus, it may 
be possible to decrease the parity between the proces- 
sors on the host and the adapter by using superior tech- 
nology, but then the resultant product may not have the 
right cost-performance ratio in a highly competitive 
storage market. 


However, the hardware approaches may be well suited 
for high-end environments. Proponents of the hardware 
approaches argue that the hardware acceleration is more 
effective at 10 Gbps networks. The impact of communi- 
cation overhead is so pronounced at such speeds that 
current CPUs will not be able to take advantage of the 
capacity of the network in the software approach. An- 
other advantage for the hardware approaches is in high- 
end storage subsystems that have to support large num- 
bers of initiators (32-1024). In the multi-initiator sce- 
nario, any reduction in the CPU _ utilization-to- 
throughput ratio can allow the storage subsystem to 
support a larger number of initiators. Furthermore, these 
high-end storage subsystems also have multiple adapt- 
ers (32-64) that allow the adapters to have processing 
power comparable to that of the host subsystem. 


The hardware approaches are also well suited for those 
applications where the communication overhead is a 
significant component of total CPU utilization. In such 
cases, using hardware approaches with their better CPU 
utilization-to-throughput ratio can significantly reduce 
the overhead. The benchmarks in Section 4 do not cover 
this category of applications. 


Even so, this study is useful in designing the next gen- 
eration of hardware adapters. An alternative to the cur- 
rent trend in the hardware approaches would be to ex- 
amine the division of protocol processing between 
software and hardware so as to better take advantage of 
the superior processing power in general-purpose com- 
puting. 


6. Related Work 


Rod Van Meter et al [Hotz98, VanMeter98] was one of 
the early proponents of the concept of storage over IP. 
The VISA (Virtual Internet SCSI Adapter) infrastruc- 
ture implemented a SCSI transport layer and aimed to 
demonstrate that Internet protocols could serve as a 
communication base for SCSI devices. The initial per- 
formance analysis identified CPU overhead as well as 
protocol de-multiplexing as _ potential bottlenecks. 
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Around the same time, Garth Gibson et al [Gibson97] 
proposed two innovative architectures for exposing 
storage devices to the network for scalability and per- 
formance. The NetSCSI architecture envisaged expos- 
ing SCSI devices to the generic network while the 
NASD architecture involved exporting secure object 
storage services over the network. 


Numerous performance studies have been conducted in 
the past examining TCP/IP stack overheads for gigabit 
networks. Keng et al [Keng96] and Chase et al 
[ChaseO1] evaluated TCP/IP at near-Gigabit speeds to 
provide a breakdown of the various TCP/IP costs. 
Their studies point out that lack of zero-copy and 
checksum offloading impact TCP/IP performance at 
high speeds because these operations increase the host 
CPU utilization. The implementation used in these pa- 
pers uses page re-mapping techniques to implement 
zero-copy functionality. However, page re-mapping has 
alignment issues and incurs virtual memory mapping 
overheads, particularly in SMP environments. Also, 
page re-mapping does not generalize to upper-layer 
protocols like iSCSI. 


The effect of large frame sizes on TCP/IP performance 
has been also well studied before by Chase et al 
[Chase01]. The authors show that a large frame size 
reduces the number of interrupts and per-packet over- 
heads to improve TCP/IP performance. As has been 
pointed out in Section 2.1, large frame sizes are cur- 
rently not a viable alternative in Ethernet environments 
due to lack of standardization. Many network adapters 
provide interrupt suppression features to reduce inter- 
rupt overhead even for standard Ethernet frames. In 
particular, the TOE approach allows for interrupt coa- 
lescing even for standard Ethernet frames by offloading 
the TCP/IP stack. 


Magoutis et al [MagoutisO2] performed a thorough 
analysis of the key architectural elements of DAFS 
[DeBergalisO2]. The study reported results comparing 
the DAFS and NFS-nocopy protocols that utilize differ- 
ent zero-copy receive mechanisms. The analysis shows 
that while both DAFS and NFS-nocopy can achieve 
high throughput, the direct data placement architecture 
of DAFS results in lower CPU utilization. In contrast, 
the performance analysis in this paper complements the 
DAFS study by focusing on block storage protocols and 
incrementally examining the effect of TCP/IP offload 
and zero-copy support on the same protocol using the 
TOE and HBA approaches. The incremental analysis is 
useful because of the emergence of TOE adapters that 
do not have support for zero-copy receives for iSCSI. 
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Wee Teck Ng et al [Ng02] performed an exhaustive 
performance analysis of iSCSI over a wide-area net- 
work. This analysis proposes techniques for reducing 
data access times to combat the high latency in such 
long-haul networks. The focus of our paper is on the 
high-bandwidth low-latency local area network envi- 
ronment, and we assess the impact of the various ap- 
proaches to IP storage to maximize throughput and 
minimize latency. Thus, the results of the wide-area 
network analysis are also complementary to our study. 


Boon Ang et al [AngO1] did a performance investiga- 
tion on the impact of TCP/IP offload. Their study indi- 
cates that if the TCP/IP offload technology uses inex- 
pensive network processors instead of ASICs, then the 
resulting performance may not be able to reach wire 
speeds. 


There is also interest in low-overhead IP storage net- 
working for network file systems as well [Magoutis0O2]. 
This approach uses network adapters following the 
RDMA approach specified in Section 2.1. This study is 
based on a single-vendor interconnect technology 
whereas the conclusions in this study are applicable to 
network file systems using RDMA over IP networks 
[DeBergalis03]. 


7. Conclusions 


This paper presents an analysis of the software, TOE 
and HBA approaches to build an IP storage area net- 
work. The software approach is based on the unmodi- 
fied TCP/IP stacks that are part of a standard operating 
system distribution. For the two hardware-based ap- 
proaches (TOE, HBA), we experimented with a range 
of adapters and chose a representative adapter for the 
current generation of each of the hardware approaches. 
The goal of the analysis is to answer the question 
whether current generation of hardware support neces- 
sarily helps performance. 


The micro-benchmark analysis reveals that hardware 
support reduces the CPU utilization-to-throughput ratio 
for large block sizes. However, at the same time the 
current generation of hardware support can itself be a 
performance bottleneck that can hurt throughput and 
latency. This result is also supported by the macro- 
benchmark analysis that shows that the hardware ap- 
proaches do not provide performance benefits in data- 
base, scientific and email benchmarks compared to the 
software approach, even though the hardware ap- 
proaches have the potential to provide benefits in CPU- 
intensive applications. The analysis in this paper points 
out that a disparity in the processing power between the 
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host and the adapter is the primary cause of the per- 
formance bottleneck in the current generation of the 
hardware approaches. This points to the need for an 
introspection of the current trend in hardware support so 
as to take advantage of the increased computing power 
in general-purpose processors. 
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Abstract 


This paper sets out to clear up a misconception prominent in 
the storage community today, that SCSI disc drives and IDE 
(ATA) disc drives are the same technology internally, and 
differ only in their external interface and in their suggested 
retail price. The two classes of drives represent two different 
product lines aimed at two different markets. In fact, both 
classes contain a range of products that address a variety of 
features and usage patterns beyond simply the interface used 
to talk to the device. The target market and final product 
specification are taken into account from the earliest design 
decision through the manufacturing and testing process. This 
paper attempts to clarify the differences by illuminating 
some of these design choices and their consequences on final 
device characteristics. This will hopefully allow the commu- 
nity to build better storage systems with better knowledge of 
the trade-offs being made and the performance characteris- 
tics that result. 


1 Introduction 


Every manufacturer has different product families aimed at 
different customer segments. A Smart city coupe from 
DaimlerChrysler is much different than a Mercedes E-class 
sedan, although the apparent technology (gasoline engine, 
four round wheels) may be quite similar. 


The disc drives traditionally sold with personal computer 
systems are quite distinct in appearance, performance and 
cost from those sold on larger computer systems. We will 
refer to the former as personal storage (PS) and the latter as 
enterprise storage (ES). 


There are, of course, more than two classes of disc drives. 
Portable computers and some consumer electronics devices 
use disc drives that differ in important ways from either of 
the classes we will discuss here. We wil] leave as future work 
comparing the unique features of those drives with their 
larger cousins. 


1.1 ATA versus SCSI 


The question addressed in this paper is often phrased in 
terms of ATA drives versus SCSI drives. This 1s not accurate, 
as we will see: the ATA versus SCSI debate groups the drives 
by interface, but the interface is perhaps the least significant 
difference. Differences in mechanics, materials, electronics, 
and firmware make for the real distinctions among drive 
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families and product lines. When choosing a drive for a par- 
ticular application, system designers must consider these 
underlying factors, and not assume that the interface distinc- 
tion alone is sufficient. 


The interface difference may appear to categorize the drives 
correctly, but, in fact, does not. There have been several 
instances of PS drives equipped with a SCSI interface and 
ES drives are also used in high-end personal computers. 
There is no inherent reason why an ES drive could not have 
an ATA interface. 


1.2 Personal storage 


The most important quality in PS drives is that a drive have a 
cost commensurate with the cost of the system in which it 1s 
installed. The cost pressure of the personal computer market 
gave rise to the first low-cost hard discs, and has continued 
to put pressure on PS drive pricing. As we discuss PS drives, 
we will come back to this point repeatedly: low cost domi- 
nates the design of PS drives. 


When the first personal computers appeared, none had a hard 
drive. The drives of the day were too big and far too expen- 
sive. The customer demand for a hard drive based personal 
computer drove the development of a small-sized, low cost 
drive. 


1.3 Enterprise storage 


Since their invention disc drives have been used on large 
computer systems. At the time, these systems tended to be 
very big, expensive and were employed to access large quan- 
tities of data. Because of the cost, they were used to support 
many users simultaneously. 


This environment gave rise to the essential properties of ES 
drives. First, they tend to be configured in groups (aggrega- 
tion), as opposed to PS drives, which are most often the only 
drive in a system. Second, they are used to randomly access 
small portions of large data spaces. Third, reliability and per- 
formance are critical characteristics. A failure could idle a 
considerable number of employees and directly impact busi- 
ness operations. In normal operation, the faster the drives 
can service requests, the more employees can be supported 
and the more productive those workers can be. 


1.4 Key requirements 


We will now look at these key requirements and see how 
they have manifested themselves in drives for each market. 
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Figure 1: The adoption of higher rotational speeds. 
Data from Control Data product guides, 1988-1989 
and Seagate product guides, 1990-2002. 


1.4.1 Cost 


There is constant pressure to reduce drive costs, even as 
drives become more complex to build. Due to the resulting 
demands on encoding schemes, error correction, and servo 
processing, it takes considerably more logic to control basic 
reading and writing with every areal density improvement. It 
also requires greater precision and lower tolerances for noise 
and interference of any kind. Each component of a drive 
must become more complex in order to _ deliver 
state-of-the-art capacity, while at the same time being pushed 
to become less costly to build. 


1.4.2 Seek performance 


Improving seek performance is the continuous struggle to 
get the head to move from one location to another faster than 
in the previous generation product. This involves using more 
expensive components such as higher performance magnetic 
circuits, faster microprocessors and lower-mass actuator 
assemblies. The process of designing an ES drive involves 
more sophisticated modeling and analysis to optimize the 
structures for seek movements. The various vibrational 
modes of the structure can negatively affect seek perfor- 
mance. Fast seeks depend on the ability to rapidly follow the 
servo patterns on the media in a predictable way. The design 
must preclude drive seeking being throttled by an obscure 
resonance of the head/disc assembly [IBM99c]. 


1.4.3 Rotational latency 


Latency is improved by spinning the media faster. PS drives 
are much slower to adopt the performance improvements 
first introduced in ES drives. PS performance enhancements 
are made only when they do not incur any marginal cost. 
After a given capability has been in ES drives for some years 
it is practical to move it to PS models; the cost penalty and 
development cost having been eliminated by the volume of 
ES market. Figure 1 shows the history of rpm adoption in 
mainstream products over the last 15 years. 
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In fact, this history illustrates a general characteristic of the 
relationship between ES and PS drives. ES drives tend to 
drive costly innovation - achieving new levels of perfor- 
mance, reliability or function - and PS drives adopt that tech- 
nology when it becomes cheap enough. This 1s a model that 
puts ES drives in a difficult pricing position compared to PS 
drives, but growth in the ES market depends on these added 
capabilities. 

There is innovation in PS drives as well, but it tends to be in 
terms of cost savings, such as making a 7,200 rpm motor 
cheaper, rather than building a 15,000 rpm motor for the first 
time. ES drive cost comes in the form of higher cost of mate- 
rials, but also in larger research and development invest- 
ment. 


1.4.4 Aggregation 


A notable difference in operating environment between PS 
and ES drives is the use of ES drives in groups. This is more 
than simply an interface issue - just being able to electrically 
interconnect multiple drives. A property of Fibre Channel 
(FC), SCSI and Serial Attached SCSI (SAS) is that they effi- 
ciently attach more drives to a host than the two drive limit 
ofa traditional IDE controller. 


That is not, however, all there is to aggregation. If drives are 
housed together and used at the same time, interactions 
occur that can dramatically decrease performance if no com- 
pensation is included. When one drive is trying to seek or 
simply stay on track while nearby drives are spinning, there 
is an energy transfer, known as rotational vibration, from 
one seeking drive to the other drives in the cabinet. 


1.4.5 Reliability 


Reliability varies significantly with usage patterns and oper- 
ating environment. Personal computers are designed for 
active use only several hours per day, while most enterprise 
systems are active 24 hours a day, every day. This means that 
design choices made in PS drives for cost reasons will make 
them less likely to perform well under operational stresses 
for which they were not designed. 


1.5 History of the interfaces 


Traditionally, the difference in the two interface was based 
on how much work was done by the host and by the drive. 
Until a few years ago, IDE controllers used programmed I/O, 
where the main system processor was responsible for all 
interactions with the disc drive, without interrupts or direct 
memory access (DMA) to offload data transfer. In SCSI, 
there was always an extemal control chip on the drive that 
handled independent operation of the drive. 


While a standards group is currently adding a command 
queuing function similar to that in SCSI to the Serial ATA 
(SATA) protocol, ATA historically has not added any of the 
major features of SCSI: multiple CPU support (both failover 
and simultaneous operation), variable block size support 
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(that is, the ability to specify and format the drive to a 
non-512 byte block sector) and dual porting. Note that as this 
type of ES drive functionality accretes to PS drives, the com- 
plexity of implementation also increases. 


2 Technology Differences 


The differences between PS and ES drives are far-reaching 
and start from the earliest design choices. The diagram in 
Figure 2 illustrates the basic components of a modern disc 
drive. This section will consider each of these items in turn. 
Note that since the market for disc drives is a very cost-sen- 
sitive one, drive designers will not spend an extra penny in 
material or assembly cost to go beyond the target device 
specifications. 


2.1 Mechanics 


The basic component choices in the mechanical portion of 
the drive affect the overall reliability, seek time, acoustics, 
and resistance to temperature, shock, vibration, and other 
environmental variations. 


2.1.1 Head/Disc Assembly 


The head/disc assembly (HDA) consists of the base casting, 
heads, actuator, spindle, discs, air handling system, and top 
cover. The ES drive operates at higher rpm, while also main- 
taining a higher tolerance for external disturbance. These 
external disturbances could be the influence of neighboring 
drives — rotational vibration — or other environmental fac- 
tors such as temperature. This is complicated by the fact that 
higher rpm and faster seeking ES drives put more energy 
into a drive cabinet, creating more disturbance. At the same 
time the drives are required to be less affected by it. This 
requires more rigidity in the mechanical structure of the 
drive, more mass, higher bandwidth servos, and in some 
cases special support circuitry to offset effects that could 
otherwise decimate a drive's performance. 


Higher rpm drives also require more power to operate, creat- 
ing more heat that can affect the drive or its neighbors in a 
cabinet. 


HEAD/DISC 
ASSEMBLY 








BASE 
CASTING 
(0 CONNECTOR 
DC POWER 


CIRCUIT BOARD 
FLEX CIRCUIT —— 
CONNECTOR 


Figure 2: Diagram of the major components of a disc drive. 
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Achieving a million hour MTBF drive is not an easy thing. 
Every failure mode must be addressed. ES drives will have 
tighter tolerances and design rules to control externally and 
internally generated particles and outgassing. These rules 
include such things as avoiding through holes, greater envi- 
ronmental control and higher quality sealing. The ES drive 
typically has more environmental protection. An ES drive 
will have a filter for particles, a desiccant to control humid- 
ity, and an active carbon absorbent for eliminating organic 
substances inside the HDA. The spindle motors have O-ring 
seals, and the drive cover better gasketing. Each of these lit- 
tle things adds cost but improves reliability. Individually, 
each one addresses a relatively minor failure mode, but 
together they help achieve 1,000,000+ hour MTBF. 


PS drives are designed for reliability, but they tend to com- 
promise where components can be eliminated to save cost. 
The O-rings and desiccant, for example, are usually elimi- 
nated in PS drives. 


An ES drive has more shrouding and air control devices to 
better manage air flow inside the HDA. This eliminates air 
turbulence, which would otherwise make it harder to keep 
the head on track and optimize seek performance. It also 
directs air to the actuator to help cool it. It also adds cost. 


The size and stiffness of the base casting and top cover 
impact both the acoustic characteristics of the drives, as well 
as the susceptibility to rotational vibration. Both of these 
problems become more acute at higher spindle speeds. 


2.1.2 Actuator 


Larger magnets are key to achieving faster seek times, but 
they bring additional requirements, along with a higher cost. 
In order to get the most seek performance and still stay 
within a tight power budget, the ES actuator coils must have 
less resistance. This requires thicker coil material with fewer 
windings. As already mentioned, special HDA design fea- 
tures promote cooling the actuator to prevent overheating. 


An interesting example of complex interactions arises with 
the latch. Inside every drive is a latch to hold the actuator 
when power is off. The most common method of latching 
involves a magnetic circuit. However, the latch has a mag- 
netic field associated with it, which can affect seek perfor- 
mance when the actuator is operating near the latch. In a PS 
drive, there is no compensation for this, as seek performance 
is not critical. To achieve the optimum seek performance, ES 
drives will have a bi-stable latch that does not affect perfor- 
mance. This is a more expensive solution, but gives better 
overall performance. 


Both the coil and the bearing cartridge are independently 
bonded to the arm using a special epoxy in an ES drive. Ina 
PS drive the coil is likely to be attached to the arm with a 
single molded connector, a less expensive technique. The 
former makes for a more rigid structure and is necessary to 
achieving maximum seek performance. 
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In a PS drive, seek performance is not the high priority it is 
in an ES drive. Typically a PS drive design must first achieve 
its cost targets, and then do the best it can with seek perfor- 
mance. The opposite priority holds with ES drives, e.g., the 
actuator design must prevent its various bending modes and 
resonances from impacting seek, settle time, and _ perfor- 
mance in the presence of rotational vibration. 


2.1.3 Spindle 


For over 15 years drives spun no faster than 3,600 rpm. 
Since then drives have been sped up first to 5,400 rpm, then 
7,200 rpm, 10,000 rpm and most recently 15,000 rpm. Spin- 
ning faster is a tremendous engineering challenge. The 
read/write head must be kept on track, and this is increas- 
ingly difficult as rpm goes up. An off-track head during read- 
ing can cause a mis-read and a rotational miss (requiring a 
full rotation before the read can be re-tried). An off-track 
head during writing can cause a mis-write that introduces 
noise or even overwrites adjacent tracks. 


Higher rpm requires more expensive motors. As tracks per 
inch (TPI) increases the motor becomes a bigger challenge. 
Disturbances such as windage (air movement between the 
disk and arm) and vibration increase with rpm. At the same 
time ES drives must be less affected in order to get the best 
possible random performance. For cost reasons PS drives 
use a cantilever motor design, where the motor shaft is cap- 
tured only at the base deck end. An ES motor shaft is cap- 
tured at both ends, with an attachment to the top cover. With 
today's TPI, fluid bearing motors are preferred since they 
minimize runout and acoustical noise (see below for a dis- 
cussion of runout). For years it was thought impossible to 
have a fluid dynamic bearing motor captured at both ends. 
Seagate solved this with a unique conical design that gives 
ES drives the benefits of both fluid bearings and a motor 
supported at both ends. This is a more expensive design, but 
gives better overall performance. 


2.2 Electronics 


The on-drive electronics are becoming more integrated as 
improvements in processor _ technology allow 
[Matsumoto99]. This means that fewer components are 
required to provide the same basic functionality. 


2.2.1 Control processor 


The drive servo system keeps the read/write head on track or 
moves it from one track to another. The drive determines its 
position by reading very small fields of information inter- 
spersed among the data blocks on every track (servo bursts). 
Every time the head crosses over a servo burst, the micropro- 
cessor suspends what it is doing and takes up the task of 
identifying where the head is. If it is wandering off track 
slightly, it must move the head in the appropriate direction 
and distance to get back in the middle of the track. During 
seeks, the actuator constantly reads servo bursts as it crosses 
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tracks. This information is used to determine how close the 
actuator is getting to the target location and, when it 1s close, 
to decelerate the actuator. 


2.2.2 Servo processor 


As TPI gets higher, more servo processing is needed to keep 
the head off neighboring tracks. This would not be so hard if 
the tracks were perfect, repeatable circles. They are not: 
motor variation, platter waviness (both circumferentially and 
radially), stacking tolerances and other factors give rise to 
both repeatable and non-repeatable runout. Runout - varia- 
tion in the radius or circumference of the track - occurs when 
the head is unable to follow the current track and stay in 
position above it. Repeatable runout is inherent in the track, 
and is the same on each rotation, making it easier to compen- 
sate for. Non-repeatable runout is due to external influences 
such as vibration, and varies over time. The servo processor 
must adjust the head to follow the track wandering under- 
neath it. To get more servo capability, higher capacities 
require more servo bursts. This requires more processing 
works against minimizing cost and increasing capacity. A PS 
drive is a constant balancing act between minimizing cost - 
including processing power - and tracking the higher TPI's to 
achieve maximum capacity. 


2.2.3 Interface 


There is significantly more silicon on ES products. The fol- 
lowing comparison comes from a study done in 2000: 


‘the ES ASIC gate count is more than 2x a PS drive, 

- the embedded SRAM space for program code is 2x, 

- the permanent flash memory for program code is 2x, 
‘data SRAM and cache SRAM space is more than 1 Ox. 


The complexity of the SCSI/FC interface compared to the 
IDE/ATA interface shows up here due in part to the more 
complex system architectures in which ES drives find them- 
selves. ES interfaces support multiple initiators or hosts. The 
drive must keep track of separate sets of information for each 
host to which it is attached, e.g., maintaining the processor 
pointer sets for multiple initiators and tagged commands. 


The capability of SCSI/FC to efficiently process commands 
and tasks in parallel has also resulted in a higher overhead 
“kernel” structure for the firmware. All of these complexities 
and an overall richer command set result in the need for a 
more expensive PCB to carry the electronics. 


When the drive processor is busy doing servo work and 
read/write tasks, it cannot be doing interface work. In order 
for an ES drive to offer the maximum performance, it is 
equipped with two processors - one dedicated to servo and 
the other for interface and read/write handling. Maximizing 
random access and performance under rotational vibration 
both depend on that dedicated servo processor. 
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A PS drive has a single processor, which must handle all 
three basic processor tasks in a drive. It must run the inter- 
face, support the reading and writing of data and do all the 
servo processing. 


2.2.4 Memory 


The firmware for the SCSI command set is more than twice 
as large as that for ATA, requiring more permanent flash for 
code and increased SRAM at runtime. The more complex 
command set and larger command queues also require addi- 
tional memory space. The SCSI command set allows for 
vendor-specific extensions which require additional code 
space, allowing greater flexibility in configuration. 


2.3 Magnetics 


In magnetic componentry there is much similarity between 
the ES and PS drives since both strive to stretch the same 
areal density boundary. Differences stem from the perfor- 
mance goals of the ES drives. The higher rpm of ES drives 
delivers higher data rates. 


2.3.1 Heads 


Though magneto-resistive head technology has made a pro- 
found change in how data is read in a drive, writing is still an 
inductive process. As such it is sensitive to linear velocity 
and higher rpm improves not only latency, but data rate, as 
well. For this reason, ES drives tend to stretch writing capa- 
bility, and demand constant innovation to keep up with the 
high rpm and higher areal density. PS drives usually adopt 
the writer technology proven in previous generations of ES 
drives. 


Reading is just the opposite. Read data rate is generally 
insensitive to linear velocity, but in some cases it may be 
adversely affected by higher rotational speed. Signal ampli- 
tude does not increase as it does with inductive heads, but 
noise does. This means that ES drives, with their higher rpm 
and data rate targets, have a more difficult magnetic environ- 
ment in which to read data. 


The key property to having a system that will read and write 
reliably is the signal to noise ratio (SNR). It is much harder 
to reach a given SNR in a high rpm drive. This makes the 
task of extracting the data from the read signal significantly 
more difficult. This is sometimes referred to as recording 
stress, and is usually more pronounced in an ES drive. ES 
drives must have more expensive read/write electronics to 
cope with this more difficult magnetic environment and 
higher data rate. 


2.3.2 Materials 


The traditional substrate material for media is aluminum, 
onto which a layer of magnetic material is deposited. The 
recent use of glass substrates provides a greater uniformity 
of the magnetic surface and greater stiffness [IBM99], but 
the magnetic layer is harder to deposit on glass, making it 
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Figure 3: Diagram of media layers. The base substrate consists of 
either aluminum or glass, topped with a layer of magnetic 
material. In anti-ferromagnetically coupled (AFC) media, an 
additional layer of magnetic material and a layer of ruthenium 
are added, with the two layers reinforcing each other for better 
magnetic stability at higher density. 


more difficult and expensive to achieve the same read densi- 
ties [Walker01]. The better shock tolerance of glass must be 
traded against lower density or data rate. In addition, since 
glass cannot be textured, the actuator must be removed from 
the media to land (load/unload ramp) rather than landing on 
the media (contact start/stop) [IBM99a]. This requires a 
landing zone at the outer edge of the disc in case there is con- 
tact as the heads leave the platters - precisely the area of 
highest density and data rate. 


A recent change in media structure is the use of anti-ferro- 
magnetically coupled media, which contains a second mag- 
netic layer oriented opposite the primary layer to reinforce 
the magnetic orientation [IBMOl]. This is necessary to 
achieve higher densities, at the cost of increased complexity 
in both materials and in the manufacturing process 
[Walker01]. The diagram in Figure 3 illustrates this layering. 


2.4 Manufacturing 


The build and test times for ES drives are considerably 
longer than PS drives. Increased test time can make a drive 
more reliable. During this time, drives also undergo detailed 
characterization, such as learning precisely how irregular 
individual tracks are, which allows them to better keep the 
heads on track during normal operation. More time spent 
analyzing the media for flaws results in lower probabilities 
these flaws causing unrecoverable read errors in the field. 


3 Performance Differences 


We have outlined the design choices possible when design- 
ing a disc drive for a particular target market. Most of these 
choices affect performance in some way, and we will now 
attempt to quantify the impact of specific choices. 


3.1 Capacity 


The basic media structures used are the same in both drive 
types, with the highest areal density used at any given time. 
The choice of the number of disc platters and the size of the 
platters changes the overall capacity - for example, 15,000 
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Figure 4: Comparison of capacities. Capacity and 
introduction date of 10 years of Seagate drives [Seagate02]. 


rpm drives use 2.5” platters to support the faster spindle 
speeds, while 7,200 rpm drives use 3.7” platters. 


3.1.1 Size of Platters 


ES drives spin faster to get better performance. However, 
power increases almost to the cube of rpm. Smaller diameter 
platters keep drive power at an acceptable level. This has a 
cost: an ES drive uses more platters to achieve the same 
capacity as a PS drive at a given areal density. The smaller 
platters actually brings two performance advantages - the 
ability to spin faster and faster seeking. Average seek times 
are better because the head must traverse a smaller recording 
band. This, together with the greater investment in actuator 
capability as discussed earlier, makes for drives that perform 
random access much faster than their PS counterparts at 
equivalent areal densities. 


The larger diameter platters and the lower rpm give the PS 
drive a clear advantage in delivering capacity. This is consis- 
tent with the primary market requirement of lowest cost. A 
combination of minimizing the parts cost and delivering the 
highest capacity yields the lowest dollar per gigabyte. The 
data in Figure 4 compares drive capacity against date of 
introduction over the last 10 years. 


3.1.2 Number of Platters 


Many drives are manufactured with fewer platters than pos- 
sible, as performance matters more than capacity. The chart 
in Figure 5 illustrates this trend toward depopulated drives, 
as well as the more recent use of depopulated heads (only 
using one platter surface to save the cost of the additional 
read/write head). 


Fewer platters translates into faster seeks because there are 
less heads, so the actuator has a lower total mass and can 
move a fraction of a millisecond faster, which can be signifi- 
cant at sub-4 ms average seek times. This also matches the 
marketplace as users with a requirement for performance 
will often buy more drives, each of a lower capacity, to 
spread data across as many actuators as possible. 
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Figure 5: Trend toward depopulated drives. More users are 
choosing drives with less platters, trading capacity for 
performance. 


3.2 Data rate 


The fastest ES drives will always have higher data rate than a 
contemporary PS drive, due in large part to the higher rpm, 
as explained earlier. However, the PS drive has an advantage 
in media size. Typically PS drives use 95 mm (3.7”) platters, 
compared to 84 mm (3.3”) in 10,000 rpm and 65 mm (2.5”) 
in 15,000 rpm ES drives respectively. The larger media size 
helps the PS drives follow closely in data rate. 


Another factor favoring the PS drive is that new models tend 
to come out more frequently than ES drives. Introduction of 
a new ES drive comes when the new generation is able to 
double the capacity of the previous generation. Hence suc- 
cessive models over the last several years have been 9, 18, 
36, 73 and 146 GB. PS drives, on the other hand, come out as 
soon as it is possible to deliver an appreciable increase in 
capacity. Instead of doubling, they have been introduced at 
10, 20, 30, 40, 60, and 80 GB per platter. This higher fre- 
quency enables PS drives to stay much closer to ES drives in 
data rate than if they were following the same “jumps” that 
happen for ES drives. The data in Table 1 compares the data 
rates of several drives and shows the underlying spindle 
speed, areal density, and platter size. 


eS a cap speed | density dia |int bw (Mb/s) | ext bw 
| 6B rem | Gorin? |_| ale [spec | MBs | 
[Atlas 10k 18WLS_|ES|18|10000| 3.4 [33°] - | 314 | 246 | 
DeskStar 75 |PS 444 | 35.6 
[Cheetah 36LP____|ES| 18 | 10000] 7.3. |3.3"| 579 | 427 | -_| 
Cheetah X15 |ES| 18 |15000| 7.3 |2.5"| 690 | 508 | 39.5 


Cheetah X15-36LP |ES| 36 | 15000] 17.5 | 2.5"| 969 | 709 | 57.7 


Table 1: Comparison of drives with increasing data rates. 
Capacities, speeds, and densities are from published spec 
sheets. Diameters are typical for those spindle speeds. Internal 
bandwidths are calculated from the speed, diameter, and TPI 
as shown in the spec sheets. External bandwidths are as 
measured by LinuxHardware.org [Augustus01]. 
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Figure 6: Diagram of basic drive parameters. A smaller 
media (lower r) sacrifices bandwidth and capacity for 
shorter seeks and lower power. Each additional platter adds 
to capacity and power consumption. 


This table shows the three components to sequential data 
rate: the rotational speed, the areal density, and the diameter 
of the platters. Higher speed drives will use smaller platters 
for lower energy consumption and faster seeks, resulting in 
lower data rates. The five drives in the table are arranged in 
order of externally-measured sequential throughput. We see 
that the 7,200 rpm DeskStar is faster than the 10,000 rpm 
Atlas due to a much higher areal density, and a larger platter 
diameter. The DeskStar and the Cheetah 36LP are quite close 
in data rate because the increased rpm of the Cheetah is only 
enough to overcome the density disadvantage and the 
smaller platter diameter. The Cheetah X15 at 15,000 mm 
gains data rate, but loses some due to the further reduced 
platter diameter. Finally, the second generation Cheetah X15 
increases the areal density and far outperforms the others 
even with the smallest diameter platter. 


The diagram in Figure 6 illustrates the trade-off among data 
rate, capacity, seek time and power consumption when 
choosing a platter size. 


3.3 Random performance 


Random performance describes the ability of a drive to get 
from one location to some other unpredicted address to ser- 
vice the next request. There are three components to the per- 
formance of this movement - seek performance, controller 
overhead, and rotational latency. 


3.3.1 Seek times 


Several of the mechanical items mentioned 1n the last section 
directly affect the ability of the drive to seek quickly and to 
stay on a Servo track in response to environmental factors. 
The data in Figure 7 compares the seek time of drives 
against their date of introduction. 

Seek performance of PS drives always lags that of ES drives, 
and improves at a slower rate, while ES drives are expected 
to squeeze out a gain with each new generation of drives. 
The entire mechanical design of an ES drive 1s focused on 
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Figure 7: Comparison of seek times [Seagate02]. 


Dell PowerEdge 2550 


operating system Windows 2000 Pro SP3 
scsi controller Adaptec 39160 


ata controller Promise Ultra 100 TX2 


ES drive Seagate Cheetah 73LP - 73 GB 
Specs 10,000 rpm; 18 Gb/in?; 5.1 ms seek| 

PS drive Seagate Barracuda IV - 80 GB 
benchmark | _iometer (jan 2001 code release) _| 


Table 3: Experimental ES and PS drive testbed. 


Server 


achieving the highest random access performance, as this is 
critical in the target market. 


Table 2 shows the seek performance of a PS against an ES 
drive under the same workload. This comparison 1s between 
a Barracuda IV and a Cheetah 73LP drive in the same sys- 
tem. Table 3 details our experimental setup. The mechanical 
details of these two drives are different, but quite close - 
higher density in the Barracuda compensates for the higher 
spindle speed in the Cheetah. The higher spindle speed will 
also account for some of the improvement 1n random perfor- 
mance on the ES drive. 


| air read (8 KB) write (8 KB) 


| Es | 

| 1 requests 184 req/s_| 
2 requests 184 req/s 
4 requests 187 req/s 
8 requests 190 req/s 
16 requests 108 req/s | 200 req/s 
101 req/s | 235 req/s | 108req/s | 213 req/s | 


Table 2: Comparison of random request rates at increasing 
queue depth on the same request stream in PS and ES 
drives. Both drives are run with write caches enabled. If the 
write cache on the ES drive were disabled, the improvement 
with larger queue depth would be even larger, as observed in 
a previous study [White01]. 
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3.3.2 Seek scheduling - queue depths 


Seek sorting impacts performance and PS drives generally 
have shorter queues. In fact, the shorter queue lengths when 
using the ATA interface also have a direct impact on drive 
mechanics. The fact that seeks are not aggressively sched- 
uled in PS drives keeps the average seek distance closer to 
the theoretical average of 1/3 the disc radius. ES drives with 
more aggressive scheduling can bring this as low as 1/10 of 
the radius on average. This means that the mechanical duty 
cycle - the total amount of time spent seeking and stressing 
the mechanical components - of the PS drives could be more 
than 3x higher for a similar request stream. 


The data in Table 2 compares the random performance of a 
PS drive against an ES drive as the queue depth seen at the 
drive increases. With a queue of 32 pending requests, the ES 
drive is able to achieve more than twice the random perfor- 
mance possible with only a single queued request, while the 
PS drive only improves throughput by 55% for reads and 
barely at all for writes. This is similar to results in an earlier 
study [WhiteOl] where ES performance increase by 100% 
and PS performance by only 45%. The improvement comes 
because seeks are smaller, which leads to both better perfor- 
mance and better reliability. Additional scheduling sophisti- 
cation could be included in the PS drive as well, but would 
require some of the additional electronics discussed earlier. 


3.3.3 Controller overhead 


Controller overhead is optimized by having as much proces- 
sor performance available as possible to interpret and sched- 
ule commands as they arrive. More recently, this has been 
augmented with custom hardware assist to provide more per- 
formance than could be economically realized simply by 
greater investments in software. Such hardware ensures that 
data can be moved to and from the interface at rates as close 
to the internal drive data rate as possible. 


3.4 Rotational vibration 


When one drive is trying to seek or simply stay on track 
while nearby drives are spinning, there is an energy transfer 
from one seeking drive to the other drives in the cabinet. 
This tends to excite the drives to rotate around their center of 
mass, throwing the actuator off track. Unless a drive is 
designed to mitigate this effect, writes will abort or seeks 
will fail to find the desired track. In most cases this will man- 
ifest as a decrease in performance as aborted writes and rota- 
tional misses accumulate. At its extreme, this effect can get 
so bad that any drive, ES or PS, will cease to function. It 
simply could not stay on track long enough to complete any 
operation. The key is to understand how much rotational 
vibration is likely to be present in a server environment and 
design the drive to withstand it. 


Since PS drives are built to be in single drive systems, rota- 
tional vibration is not an important factor. Though a 
CD-ROM drive can create a certain amount of vibration, the 
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Figure 8: Externally applied rotational vibration can have a 
major, negative impact on performance. Individual drive 
cabinets vary widely in the amount of rotational vibration 
they transfer, and have been measured up to 45 rad/s? 
[Hall00]. Data for Seagate Cheetah | 8LP and Barracuda III. 


slight and infrequent effect is not sufficient to produce a 
noticeable performance problem. PC responsiveness is mea- 
sured only by what a single user can see, and even a few 
retries would not create a serious problem in most cases. 


ES drives, on the other hand, are explicitly designed to oper- 
ate in cabinets full of spinning drives. This requires design- 
ing a drive to maintain its operation in the presence of 
considerable rotational vibration. As tracks per inch (TPI) 
increases, the rotational vibration problem gets worse. It is 
more difficult to stay on track even in ideal conditions, much 
less with external vibrations that are difficult to compensate 
for [Abramovitch96]. Some recent drives have added a rota- 
tional vibration sensor that can detect external rotation and 
compensate in the servo processing. 


Earlier we mentioned the performance degradation possible 
due to rotational vibration, which we will attempt to quantify 
here. The chart in Figure 8 shows the performance of a sin- 
gle drive on a test stand under varying rotational vibration. 
Performance of the PS drive is much more affected than the 
ES drive. The PS drive essentially stops at 30 radians/s? of 
external vibration, while the ES drive degrades much more 
smoothly and is able to operate beyond 60 radians/s?. 


When multiple drives are placed together in the same cabi- 
net, the rotation induced by adjacent discs or other system 
components affects performance. The design of a cabinet 
and mountings determines how bad this effect will be in a 
particular system. Studies of more than 20 drive enclosures 
and machine designs from a variety of manufacturers show a 
wide range of vibration characteristics - from the best 
designs that subject the drives to 5 radians/s* with only minor 
performance consequences, through cabinets inducing up to 
45 radians/s? [Hall00]. 


3.5 Reliability 


One of the trickiest drive characteristics to measure is reli- 
ability, which arises from a wide range of factors and consid- 
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Figure 9: Reliability reduction with increased power 
on hours, ranging from a few hours per day to 24 x 7 
operation [Cole00]. 


erations in design, manufacturing, and in the operational 
environment [Kaczeus90, Yang99, Elerath00O]. 


The most significant difference in the reliability specifica- 
tion of PS and ES drives is the expected power-on hours 
(POH) for each drive type. The MTBF calculation for PS 
assumes a POH of 8 hours/day for 300 days/year! while the 
ES specification assumes 24 hours per day, 365 days per 
year. The longer a drive is expected to be running, the lower 
the MTBF, and the higher the annual failure rate (AFR). 


The chart in Figure 9 shows the expected increase in AFS 
due to higher power-on-hours. Moving a drive from an 
expected 2,400 POH per year to 8,760 POH per year would 
increase the failure rate almost two-fold, if there were no 
compensation elsewhere in the design. 


3.5.1 Duty cycle 


In addition to the obvious increase with increased power-on 
hours, the amount of mechanical work the drive has to do is 
affected by its basic structure and by the workload it is asked 
to do. A larger number of platters in the drive increases 
capacity, but also increases the mechanical stresses. 


The chart in Figure 10 shows the increase in expected AFR 
with higher duty cycle. The increase is higher for the drive 
with the larger number of platters. For a four platter disk, a 
duty cycle of 40% instead of 100% would reduce the failure 
rate by almost 50%. 


Better seek scheduling leads to shorter seeks on average and 
therefore a lower effective duty cycle for the same set of user 
requests. In preliminary measurements on our testbed, we 
see a mechanical duty cycle of approximately 40% for the 
ES drive against 75% for the PS drive on the same set of 
requests. 


Adding platters and heads increases the AFR not just due to 
the additional mechanical stresses, but also due to increased 
internal heat generation, and the additional head/disc inter- 
faces which might release particles or lead to other negative 
interactions, such as head crashes. 


IThis is the specification used by Seagate, other manufacturers use varying, 
but similar, assumptions about power-on hours [Vilsbeck02]. 
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Figure 10: Reliability is decreased with higher duty 
cycle, and the effect is greater for drives with larger 
numbers of platters [Cole00]. 


3.5.2 Temperature 


Reliability decreases with increases in ambient temperature. 
The drive temperature is affected not only by the outside 
temperature, but also by other components in the system. A 
high-density server rack with many disc drives grouped 
close together may experience much higher temperatures 
than a single drive mounted in a desktop computer. 


The chart in Figure 11 shows increased AFR with increased 
temperature. A fifteen degree temperature rise is expected to 
increase the failure rate by a factor of two, and an increase of 
that size is a common assumption in high-density server 
racks [Patel01]. 


In order to prevent data corruption and failure at very ele- 
vated temperature, some drives contain temperature sensors 
that provide warnings of temperature outside the specifica- 
tion range [Herbst97]. 


3.5.3 Overall reliability 


Each of these factors makes an individual contribution to 
drive failure rate, and they may also magnify each other. A 
capacity-focussed drive with more platters and less sophisti- 
cated seek scheduling may have a higher base duty cycle 
under certain workloads, and may also be more subject to 
temperature variation. 
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Figure 11: Reliability decrease due to ambient 
temperature variation [Cole00]. 
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iface| cap |price| speed | seek density | kbpi|ktpi ‘dia’ |ext bw|dsks| cap | 
| a 3.7°|3.3"]3.0"] spec | raw | 


| J 
UltraStar 36LZX]| SCSI | 36 GB | $550 | 10000 rpm|4.9 ms] 7.0 Gb/in? | 352 | 20.0 | 645 | 610 | 552452 Mb/s| 3.0” [36 MB/s] 6 |594Gb 


DeskStar 75___[ ATA | 0 GB $159 | 7200 cpm 8.5 ms] 11.0 Gbvin?| 391 [284] 551 | 407 | #72 [444 Mbis| 3.7" [37 MBs] 2 [483 GD| 


Table 4: Comparison of PS and ES drives from IBM [White01]. The Deskstar drive has a slight advantage in sequential bandwidth, even 
though the UltraStar has a higher rpm. The authors of the previous study attribute this to overhead in the SCSI interface. In fact, a closer 
look at the physical discs shows the most likely explanation a smaller platter size in the UltraStar (3.0” instead of the normal 3.7”). This 
reduces seek time at the expense of lower sequential bandwidth on the outer tracks. Since the UltraStar has a much lower areal density, it 
must also make up the capacity difference by using additional platters (6 vs. 2). “estimated based on the internal transfer rate and raw 
capacity differences 


iface cap price speed seek] density |kbpi| ktpi| int bw dia | extbw |disks| cap | 
| 7 | | 


| | | | calc] _spec_ | | | | raw | 
UltraStar 36215 | SCSI [36 GB | $381* [15000 rpm|4.1 ms] 10.7 Gb/in? | 397 | 27.0 | 798} 647 Mb/s| 2.6" |53 mB/s*| 6 | 661Gb | 


DeskStar 120 | ATA [60GB] $99 | 7200-mpm [85 ms]79.7Goin'| 547 | 540] 771|592 MOL 


Table 5: Comparison of a newer generation of drives from IBM. In this case, the new UltraStar increases sequential performance over the 
new DeskStar due to the higher spindle speed, even though the areal density is lower. *from Harddrive.com in August 2002 “according to 
the published specification, not a measured number “the 60 GB version of the DeskStar 120 has 2 disks, but only 3 heads, one surface 





remains unused 


Past work comparing the reliability of PS against ES drives 
reported a failure rate of 25% for 24 IDE drives against 2% 
for 368 SCSI drives over an 18 month period [Talagala99]. 
However, these numbers cannot be treated as a controlled 
study due to the very small sample size for the PS drives. 


Another study using data collected during the design phase 
of two different drives - it is not reported whether they were 
SCSI or ATA drives - shows a less than 1% annual failure 
rate for one, and a larger than 4% for the other [Hughes02]. 
This clearly shows that different design choices can have a 
significant impact on the final drive failure rates. 


4 Related Work 


A previous comparison of SCSI vs. IDE [White01] con- 
cluded that IDE had slightly better sequential performance, 
but lagged significantly in random performance. However, 
the authors of that study did not compare all the mechanical 
details of the two drives, leading to a conclusion that cannot 
be generalized to all SCSI and all IDE drives. 


The data in Table 4 compares a set of basic characteristics 
for the two drives considered in their study. The slight 
advantage of the ATA drive in sequential performance is due 
to the density advantage of the ATA drive (almost 60% 
higher) and the larger platter diameter (between 15% and 
25% larger), which is not overcome by the rotational speed 
advantage of the SCSI drive (40% higher). A SCSI drive 
with a comparable density would perform significantly bet- 
ter, as discussed in Section 3.2. 


The data in Table 5 shows the improvement to the next gen- 
eration of both drives from the same manufacturer. In the 
newer SCSI drive - comparing the UltraStar 35Z15 to the 
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DeskStar 75 at the same areal density - the rotational speed 
advantage, even with smaller diameter platters, still push the 
SCSI drive to much higher data rates (40% higher). 


The advantage of the SCSI drive over the ATA drive in ran- 
dom performance is partly due to the smaller platters, as well 
as additional differences in the mechanics as explained in 
earlier sections. Also note that between the two generations 
of SCSI drives, the seek performance has improved by 
almost 20%, while the seek performance of the ATA drives 
has remained constant. 


A performance comparison under Windows 2000 [Chung00] 
shows an IDE drive only 20% slower than a SCSI drive on 
sequential throughput and 44% slower on random perfor- 
mance. As shown in Table 6, most of this performance dif- 
ference is again due to the mechanical differences. The 
higher density and larger platters of the IDE drive almost 
compensate for the faster spindle speed of the SCSI drive, 
although both seeks and latencies are significantly lower in 
the higher rpm drive. If these drives had been introduced 
with the same density, the higher rpm drive would also have 
a larger sequential throughput advantage. 








cap | seek | speed |density| dia | int bw (Mb/s) 


GB| ms | rpm | Gb/in? | _ 
Fireball Ict08 | 26 | 9.5 | 5400] 61 |3.7°| 343 


| Atlas 10K (SCSI) ddd 


Table 6: Comparison ATA vs. SCSI under Windows 2000 
[Chung00]. 









A comparison of SCSI and ATA for end_ users 
[Dominguez99] makes many of the high-level points dis- 
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cussed here. ATA drives are optimized for simplicity and low 
cost, while SCSI drives must be optimized for perfonnance, 
reliability and the ability to connect to multiple hosts. Trends 
in the speed and sophistication of the interfaces have been 
bringing ATA and SCSI closer together, with ATA gaining 
complexity as 1t moves closer to SCSI. 


The comparison of ATA and SCSI reliability from the end 
user perspective, covering many of the factors mentioned 
above, was discussed extensively in a recent online article 
[ Vilsbeck02]. 


Trends and recent innovation in disc drive technology, as 
well as the details of a specific SCSI drive design have 
recently been published by another disc drive maker 
[Miura01, Aruga0} J. 


The design of disc drives is a very complex and multi-fac- 
eted process, and has been used as an example for students to 
understand engineering and cost trade-offs [Richkus99]. 


S Summary and Discussion 


To compare any two individual drive models at a given 
capacity point, one has to look at the detailed device specifi- 
cations as these impact every aspect of drive design and 
determine drive performance. Looking at those factors in 
tur and comparing the impacts: 


Capacity is about the same for both markets, everyone wants 
the highest affordable density. This is determined largely by 
the areal density trends. There is some variation in numbers 
of platters in a drive, but it 1s possible to build a drive of any 
chosen capacity for either market. 


Data rate 1s proportional to spindle speed, areal density, and 
platter size. The data rate for the enterprise market tends to 
be higher than for personal storage, but higher spindle 
speeds cost more regardless of the interface used. 


Fast seeks cost more and target the enterprise market. This 
includes larger magnets, better bearings, and stiffer actua- 
tors. The challenge is to rapidly find the target track (seek) 
and then to stay on track (servo) in spite of the harsh electri- 
cal and magnetic environment. 


Protection from rotational vibration costs extra and targets 
markets where multiple drives sit next to each other. This 
includes better motors, top covers, stiffer actuators, and addi- 
tional mass. 


Better scheduling costs extra, requiring more code space, 
more memory for re-order queues and for algorithms. This 1s 
easier to do in the SCSI interface because it has traditionally 
had queueing and is more mature, but the implementation 
complexity would exist regardless of the interface used. 


Fancier interface electronics cost extra. Because SCSI is 
richer and more complex, with more customer-modifiable 
options and host connectivity, it takes more electronics and 
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more memory space. This is the only difference that truly 
arises solely from the choice of interface. 


Finally, high reliability costs extra. It needs to be considered 
In every component and material choice along the way, as 
well as in the overall design. It also has to take into account 
the duty cycle targets for the expected workload and the 
expected environment. 


6 Conclusions 


The differences between enterprise and personal storage disc 
drives are significant. They derive from the different require- 
ments of the respective markets and offer a range of choices 
to system designers. Simply separating the products by their 
external interface - ATA vs. SCSI - misses many of the inter- 
nal details and design choices that will affect system perfor- 
mance. We have shown that the external interface chosen 1s 
one of the smallest contributors to overall performance. The 
performance and reliability characteristics of a drive are 
determined by the way the drive is designed - from the 
smallest mechanical and materials choices in the head-disc 
assembly, through the seek scheduling algorithms in the 
interface processing. In order to find the right features and 
design points for a particular application, the underlying 
trade-offs must be taken into account across a continuum of 
specific choices. 
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9 Appendix These numbers serve as a reference for the comparisons 
made in the paper. Detailed data is provided for all the drives 


The data in Table 7 shows multiple generations of drives discussed in the text, those mentioned in previous studies, 
from several manufacturers, including both ATA and SCSI —s and some recently released drives. 


interfaces. 


iface|intro| cap |price|speed| seek | density kbpi|ktpi| dia] intbw ext bw jdisks 


calc | spec 


| calidad etiam = aa Eto P| fecalc] spec [| | 
| Quantum Atlas 10K 3.3" | 444 [314 Mb/s|25 MB/s®*| 6 | 2MB | 
Maxtor Fireball Ict 08 ATA|1999| 26GB] - | 5400 512 KB] 
IBM UltraStar 36LZX____|SCSI|1999| 36GB | - | 10000 3.0" | 552 [452 Mb/s| 36 MB/s* | 6 | 4MB 
Seagal SCSI] 2000] 18 GB 15000 2.6"| 689 |508 Mb/s| 40 MB/s@ 16 MB*] 


Seagate Cheetah X15 




















Quantum Atlas 10K Ti [scsi 8 MB 
BM UltraStar 36215 | SCSI 2001] 36 GB | $365 | 15000 | 4.1 ms [10.7 Gb/in*| 397 |27.0|2.6"| 798 [647 Mb/s| 53 MB/s™ | 6 | 4MB 
IBM DeskStar 75GXP ATA 2 MB 
{BM UltraStar 73LXZ 4 MB 


[Seagate Barracuda 180 | SCSI 2001] 180 GB|$1369| 7200 | 7.4ms [15.0 Gb/in?| 490 [31.2|3,7"] 691 [508 Mb/s] - | 12 [16MB* 







Fujitsu AL-7LX SCSI|2001| 36 GB | $369 | 15000 | 4.0 ms [15.8 Gb/in*| 450 [35.0]2.7"| 954 1734 Mb/s} - | 4 | 8MB | 
Seagate Cheetah X15-36LP SCSI} 2001 | 


36 GB | $395 | 15000 | 3.6 ms |17.5 Gb/in*| 482 |38.0|2.6"| 969 |709 Mb/s| 58 MB/s® | 4 | 8MB | 
|Seagate Cheetah 73LP SCSI - | 10000 | 5.1 ms |18.4 Gb/in?| 485 |38.0]3.3”"| 840 |671 Mb/s . 4 | 4MB 
| Fujitsu AL-7LE SCSI|2001| 73 GB | $529 | 10000 | 5.0 ms |19.2 Gb/in?] 485 |39.5 |3.3"| 838 |673 Mb/s - | 4 | 8MB. 


| Maxtor DiamondMax D540X-4G]ATA|2001|160GB| - | 5400 |12.0ms{25.2 Gb/in*| 442 |57.0|3.7"| 467 |347 Mb/s| 38 MB/s* | 3 | 2MB 





29.7 Gb/in*| 547 | 54.0 | 771 |592 Mb/s} 48 MB/s* 
IBM DeskStar 120GXP ATA 50 MB/s* |_3_| 2MB 

2001 | 80 GB 58.0 |[3.7"| 761 4. MB/s™ | _2 | 2 MB | 
|SeagateCheetah10K.6 == — | SCSI}]2002] 146 GB} $1139] 10000 | 5.3 ms | 34.0 Gb/in?| 570 |64.0/3.3"| - [841 Mb/s} - | 4 | 8MB | 
2002| 73 GB | $769 | 15000 | 4.0 ms |34.0 Gb/in®| 533 [64.0 |2.5” 


~ 


Westem Digital Caviar WD1200 $179 | 7200 [10.9ms|__- | - | - [3.™] - |736Mbis| 50 MB/s" | 2 | 8MB* | 


| Seagate Barracuda V ATA |2002] 120 GB} $185 | 7200 | 10.5 ms|42.2 Gb/in?| 542 78.0 |3.7" 764 |570 Mb/s| 44MB/s” | 2 | 8 MB* 
Westem Digital Caviar WD2000 | ATA |2002] 200 GB} $359 | 7200 |10.9ms]45.0Gb/in?]| - | - |3.7°| - [525 Mb/s = 


Table 7: Comparison of multiple drive generations and manufacturers. All numbers are from manufacturer specifications or product 
manuals, except where noted. Prices for drives still being sold in August 2002 are from dirtcheapdrives.com. Seek times are for average 
seek. All values for density and bandwidth are maximums (outer diameter). Internal bandwidth is calculated from the rpm, Kbpi, and disc 
diameter values and provided for comparison to the published values. *the 60 GB version of the DeskStar 120 has 2 disks, but only 3 
heads, one side remains unused @as measured by Linuxhardware.org [Augustus01] “as measured at Bell Labs [White01] “as measured 
under Windows 2000 [Chung00] “according to the published specifications, not measured numbers “as measured by CNET Hardware 
[CNET02] *option, the default cache size is 2 MB 
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